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FOREWORD 


W ITH THE RAPIDLY growing interest in Handicrafts the world over and the 
emergence of Indian handicrafts on the international scene, it was a PP r0 P r, ^ te 
that a publication such as this should appear to meet a long felt need As the author 
has explained, the object of the book is to trace the sources and developing elements 
behind the evolution of the Indian designs. The canvas that carries the entn e i angc 
of such designs is too vast to be compressed into a book. In fact the designs are too 
many to be enumerated. Therefore what has been presented here is far trom com¬ 
prehensive. It is one may say a sampling in a choice and selective wav, to ?n e a 
glimpse of the vast array that exists, some of it almost unknown and unexploi cd. 
One does however get a picture of the wealth, variety and richness Oi our preciou 

One may ask why the singling out of designs and the emphasis on it. I he 
answer is that design is of basic importance in any human expression and materiat 
production, because it is the design that gives identity to an object. It is the outer 
projection of the inward urge of man. As man evolved so did ms creations, and 
the wealth of shapes, forms, motifs kept moving like a never ending panorama. 
Whatever object men and women used in their daily life, in ceremonials, rituals, 
festivities and special celebrations, they endowed it with a particular pattern 
which their imagination guided them to believe as appropriate and fitting tor the 

^ ^In early human society every individual, adult or child, was a craftsman who 
made the things needed for daily use. But as society grew more complex and !i mo¬ 
tions more specialised a division of labour got formulated. A section of the society 
became expert in craftsmanship, to design and manutacture them while the rest 

of society merely continued to use the products. 

So long as society remains vitally crait orientated depending foi its supplies 
wholly on handicrafts, the creative stream is continuously stimulated and icd and 
the Master Craftsmen with a rich imagination and fine skill keep on creating 
new designs and objects. But when this pattern is broken by the invasion of the 
machine for manufacturing, the handicraft sector is weakened, and ciaftsmen 
their stimulation. Production becomes imitative rather than creative, the same 
old forms and shapes continue to be made and no new inspiration seeks expression. 

The advent of independence brought Indian handicrafts into the national eco¬ 
nomic orbit again, breathing a new life into their withering limbs. I his toil to the 
launching of a purposeful development of the crafts to enable them to assume icu 
rightful place in the economy and life of the country. 
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Lt was natural that in this revival the role of designs should take on new innova¬ 
tions. 1 ne many changes that are rapidly taking place in our way of living, customs 
and habits, call for reorientation in several of the traditional items, to adapt them 
for current use. 

A happy feature of the present trends is to bring the Craftsmen into the picture 
and not just relegate designing to studios and bypass the traditional artisans. 

1 his book is a magnificent effort to show the entire gamut of designing from 
the earliest to the present day and the invaluable contribution made by the Indian 
craftsmen. I am sure it will be welcomed by all who are on the long voyage of dis¬ 
covery to find ever exciting forms and shapes for they seem inexhaustible 


KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAYA 


Former Chairman, All India Handicrafts Board 
1952-1967; President, Bharatiya Natya Sangh 
('Theatre Centre, India); Founder-Patron, 
Crafts Council of India; Vice-President, World 
Crafts Council, Montreux, Switzerland. 



INDIA’S MASTER-CRAFTSMEN have been famed through the centuries not 
lonlv for the beauty and variety of their crafts but for the specially .o\e!> 
quality and style of die motifs and ornamentation they have used to bring out 
the intrinsic character of the form and texture upon which these decorative 

m° d Traveiling e throughout the length and breadth of India, and making a -tudy 
of these aspects of traditional crafts, it has struck ^ime that it is not 

always possible for the average person or even the artist to keep track of the n 
mense traditional material available for inspiration, ob ^^®^“ d H ^ < } a £j d 0 t £ r 
in a country of this size and old civilization. Every region has a .to ° 

and the field is indeed vast. And so the idea was born that even it a sma l lepi .sen 
tative portion of this treasure-house of truly characteristic and inherited ap t. 
and ornamentation that have been created through the ages could becolltOed[and 
presented in one volume, it would be useful to all those interested m this ; 

subject. With this aim in view, I have tried to describe briefly in the text sorm ot 
the traditional designs and motifs created by master-craftsmen tor the t'rnaim aai 
modes found in architecture, textiles, various crafts, jewelry and intenor decotutu 1 
in India, and how because the inspirations behind these creations have been ioy - 
tical, the motifs and ornamentation can be interchanged from one textural sur l 

to , the 175 p]ates in monochrome and the six plates in colour 1 nave 

tried to give an all over and representative picture ot thousands ot tniditu nal 
designs and motifs from the different regions of India that can be seen on a R e ¬ 
section of her crafts. This has been possible with the help ot the tom /, 

Design Centres and the Central Handicrafts Development Centre, ot the A! mha 
Handicrafts Board, and the Institute of Industrial Desyns ofthe Gvve n ^ - 

Bihar which have made a collection of traditional crafts from i W particuiai 
regions of India which they serve, for the purpose of preserving them and using 
them as inspiration and adaptation for new creations. The ksttwenty-three pktes 
in monochrome illustrate this point, as they are all newly created designs and nv tit, 

inspired by^the oW_rnodes^, ^ wquW , lke to cxpr ess my special thanks to Mrs. 

Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, former Chairman ot the All Ineha I andicp. s 
Board; Mr. K. Chakrabortv, Mr. P. N. Mago, Mr. Prabhas Sen and M • • had _i. 

all four Directors of the Regional Design Centres ol the All India llaiKiiuatt. 
Board at Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta and Bangalore respectively; Mr, V Mahrathi 
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Director, Institute of Industrial Designs, Government of Bihar; and Mr. S 
Sengupta, Officer-in-charge, Central Handicrafts Development Centre, Bangalore' 
Ail India Handicrafts Board, for their valuable help and generous co-operation in 
Jetting me have trie use of photographs, drawings and literature selected bv me 
during my visits to their Centres for reproduction in my book. 

Among those who have kindly helped me, I would like to thank Mr. Bharat 
Jahay, Director ol Handicrafts, All India Handicrafts Board, New Delhi 1 Mr. 
K. Chakravarthi, I.A.S., Additional Director (SSI), Industries & Commerce Depart¬ 
ment, Government of Andhra Pradesh; Mr. R. A. Oza, Manager, Gujarat State 
Industrial Cooperative Association Limited, Government of Gujarat* Mr K 
Sreedhara Menon, Deputy Director (Handicrafts & Village Industries), Government 
of Kerala; Mr. Dinkar Kedarnath, Joint Director of Industries, Government of 
Madhya Pradesh; Mr. C. V. Gangal, Industries Officer (C.T.I.), Directorate of 
Industries, Government of Maharashtra; the Joint Registrar for Industrial Co¬ 
operatives, Co-operatives Department, Government of Maharashtra; Mr. K. 
Shamanna, Director of Industries, Government of Mysore; the Director of Indus¬ 
tries, Government of Punjab; Mr. M. L. Goyal, General Manager, The Rajasthan 
Small Scale Industries Corporation, Government of Rajasthan; Mr. S. M. 
G os warn i, Assistant Director of Industries (Handicrafts & Coir Section),'Govern- 
ment of West Bengal, for the use of booklets, photographs and other literature. 

My thanks also to Mrs. Pupul Jayakar, Advised, All India Handloom Board 
and Executive Director, Handicrafts & Handlooms Exports Corporation of 
India Limited, and Mr. H. Ramakrishna Rao, Director, Weavers’ Service Centre, 
Bombay. All India Handloom Board, for the use of literature and photographs; 
Dr. C Sivarsmamurti, Director, National Museum, New Delhi, the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Marg Publications and Miss D. H. Sahiar of Marg Publications, 
Calico Museum of Textiles, Ahmedabad, and Mrs. Leela Shiveskwarkar for 
the use of photographs; Miss Helen Stavrides of Kashelen Fabrics, Srinagar, 
Kashmir, for the drawings; and finally to Mr. Ajit Mookerjee, Director of the 
Crafts Museum, New Delhi, All India Handicrafts Board, for the facility accorded 
me to study the craft material in the Museum; Mrs. Thrity H. J. Taleyarkhan. 

! -h airman, Shilpi Kendra, Bombay, The Bengal Home Industries, Calcutta, and 
victoria Technical Institute, Madras, for booklets and literature on handicrafts. 

My appreciation and thanks to the three artists Mrs. Devi Thapa, Miss Kiran 
Chaudhri and Mr. V. S. Navalkar for the great pains they have taken in the prepara¬ 
tion o! the drawings done for this book, and their enthusiasm and patience through¬ 
out; also to Mr. K. Chakraborty, Director, Regional Design Centre, All India 
Handicrafts Board and the artists who have given much time and thought in pre¬ 
paring the plates of Creative Designs. 

My appreciation and thanks to my publisher Mr. Russi Taraporevala of D B 
laraporevala Sons & Company Private Limiied, Bombay, for his interest and 

N h' 1 k ehta Wh ° haS ° nCe again sparcd no P ains in the editin 8 and planning 


Enakshi Bhavnani 
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INTRODUCTORY 


A LL THROUGH the ages, all the world over, we find vivid examples of man’s 
strong urge to express his creative and aesthetic instincts in visual form. 

As his home was the centre of all his activities, and his way of life and thoughts 
sprang from within this protective shelter, man from earliest times appears to have 
begun at first to paint and draw simple pictures on the inside and outsideValls 
of his dwelling to satisfy this inneFCreative artistic impulse—the love of the beauti ¬ 
ful. The early instinct for decoration therefore seems closely bound up with struc¬ 
ture—the abode of the human creature whatever mode or shape it took. Archaeo¬ 
logical finds of great historical, artistic, and sociological interest have revealed 
drawings and designs of animals and birds on the walls of early primitive homes, 
as well as splendid ornamentation on all kinds of buildings that have come down 
through the ages to posterity. 

Thus, at first, the particular architecture of the age seems to have lent (he form, 
the place and basic material for the artistic creations of man to find fulfilment. 
Within each structure, he then gave of his fullest tb supply The objects"ofTus needs 
through his special mental and physical abilities and his particular sensibilities 
His home, his place of worship, his implements; the receptacles for his food and 
drink and ritualistic offerings, his wearing apparel and all other commodities of 
utility and dedication were thus fashioned with deep thought according to his way 
of life; and inspired by the surroundings of Nature, he decorated these with instinc¬ 
tive refinement, y 

Form therefore became pre-eminent, rooted in function, and was the impor¬ 
tant factor, with ornament being set upon it primarily to bring into relief 
the beauty of the basic material or contour. Thus the intrinsic beauty of the 
particular object was never lost sight of, and its grace of shape or texture was 
highlighted by decoration. It is for this reason that we can today admire the most 
unsophisticated handicraft from the point of view of the worthiness o! the 
craftsman’s primary intents and purposes of the object he ^designed, apait 
from just noting each article merely as a thing of beauty This fundamental 
principle of emphasis on form can be traced throughout all traditional Indian 
arts and crafts. 
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As we glance at the tapestry of Indian design and craftsmanship, we find a 
ascinar ng picture—a picture that has grown out of the aesthetic, philosophical 
and social aspects of the traditional way of life through the centuries. In fact, the 
raditions of many crafts in our country can trace their origins back almost to about 
5000 years ago, to the ancient Indus Valley and Mohenjo-Daro civilizations, and 
they iave been created and developed through the ages against a background that 
is richly woven with the synthesis of many cultures, myths and imagery of sign and 
symbol. Certain ancient craftsmen in the Vedic times and in later years for centu¬ 
ries. like the sculptors and stone carvers (the Sthapathis), took their inspiration from 
the picturesque Puranic legends and other sacred stories, and built their particular 
philosophy of art upon the fact that they were believed to have been the descendants 
of Vishvakarma, the supreme Vedic architect of Heaven, and the symbol of the 
anistic intellect. They worked with a fervid dedication, following strictly the rules 
set down for craftsmen in the Silpa Sastras. Thus within the social and religious 
fabric of the way of life in India, these craftsmen became the vital force connecting 
religion and art with the individual. And each artistic creation not only had a 
purpose, but became forged to the day to day life of the people, satisfying their 
interests < id emotions. As the other creative arts developed, very naturally many 
and various aesthetic trends were adapted, absorbed and assimilated with instinc¬ 
tive good taste and pleasing results, but always satisfying the needs of the individual. 

As already mentioned, Nature played a vital role in influencing artistic endea¬ 
vour since earliest times; its conformity always to function, its symmetry and 
harmony, its colours exquisitely adapted throughout its creations in relation to 
form, and the over-all sense of restfulness that was the final outcome. Sanskrit 
poets and romantic folk poetry and ballad writers have expressed in lucid 
words the wonder and glory of Nature with its alluring seasons—the soft tender 
colours of spring, the blaze and brilliance of summer, the warmth and glowing 
hues of autumn, and the pristine spiritual grandeur of winter. Trees and flowers, 
birds and bees, animals and fish, the streams and rivers, snows and mountains, men 
and women, all figure in their poetic outpourings, and these sentiments and descrip¬ 
tions have all found a place in the motifs for the many craftsmen’s skills. From these 
many outward manifestations of Nature, touched to beauty in its changing moods 
of rain and sunshine, moonlight and shadow, clouds and rainbows, great inspira¬ 
tion has been drawn. The wonderful colours became pregnant with emotional 
meaning and were utilized to emphasise the undulations of shape and form, by its 
proper distribution and relevancy of purpose. As Nature ornamented the earth 
with intention and direction, so did the artist ornament and decorate vis-a-vis 
^he material form with its functional character. Nature’s many phases were again 
regarded with worshipful respect and deified into splendid celestial beings who re- 
presented the various revelations of God the Creator from Whom all emanated. 
Cods . d their twin aspects the goddesses also began to figure in the art motifs to 
satisfy the craftsmen’s inner spiritual yearnings. All these common influences 
i emotional trends have brought about an affinity of principles, closely linking 
the many varieties of handicrafts in their decorative motifs in traditional design and 
ornament in India. Although differences of environment, custom and history have 
lelt their impact on regional pattern 'nodes, yet within the heterogeneous collection 
ol handicrafts available throughout the country, hundreds of in stances will be found 
n here they possess a basic similarity and related character in ornamentation. 
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In the following pages of this book, where India’s many arts and crafts will 
be dealt with, this essential feature of similarity of decoration and ornament appear¬ 
ing not only on the same type of commodities in various areas, but similarity of 
decorative motifs between commodities of absolutely different shape and form, 
will be emphasised. Patterns rise naturally from the surface and belong there, 
whether the same motifs are seen on weave or embroidery, pottery or metalware, 
inlay or jewelry, woodwork or sculpture. Starting with stone, we find that it be¬ 
came the base on which some of the most elaborate and ornate motifs were applied. 
In making a brief study of these motifs found through the centuries on the various 
shrines, monuments and other buildings we will discover that the craftsmen’s in¬ 
genuity and feeling for the beautiful have remained the same from age to age. 
Similar motifs have been wonderfully adapted to fit and enhance the inherent 
form and materials of all these various edifices in their decoration through S> m- 
bolism and Ornament. 
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DECORATION THROUGH 
SYMBOLISM AND ORNAMENT 


B EAUTY OF design in form and shape and its ornamentation are highlights of 
Indian craftsmanship, and as one surveys briefly in this chapter representative 
examples of carvings and embellishments on temples and historic buildings, 
the tracery on stone screens, the delicacy of inlay work and the mellow artistry of 
frescoes, one will find a kinship of inspiration and motif among them. This is an 
important feature in spite of the long periods of time between each series of artistic 
endeavour. 

TEMPLE SCULPTURE AND STONE CARVING 

. The periods of building of shrines and temples in India show us that architec¬ 
ture vas gi en supreme importance, for these were the centres of worship, learning 
and the arts. Each period in history produced edifices that were characteristic and 
unique. Religion naturally played a great part in the ornamentation of the stone 
surfaces with carvings and plastic work, so that the human figure forms a large 
pari of the designing. This was again bound up with human interests and the emo¬ 
tional thought-structure of the people of the times. The temples and shrines were 
thus the vehicles through which people could concentrate on the Divine surrounded 
by the beautiful. Primarily pictorial at first, with a strong popular appeal, a great 
cultural development emerged towards higher skills and modes, that culminated 
in the classic art of the Gupta period, c. 320 a.d. to 600 A.D., and the cultural periods 
of the South, 7th century a.d. to the 13th century a.d. approximately. 

As mentioned already, a study of the various art motifs in India indicates 
that not only religion and the way of life but Nature also played a vital role in 
their creations. For instance, inspiration was taken from the parable stories of the 
Jatakas (stories of the various incarnations of the Buddha) and the fine descriptive 
Nature hymns of the Rig Veda, the oldest sacred book of the Hindus. And going 
far back to the Riverine civilizations of the Indus Valley, one discovers that 
s : mpi patterns from Nature were utilised in their ornament: the trefoil of the 
c'ovei on he garment of a limestone figure found at Mohenjo-Daro, mythical 
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Decoration through Symbolism and Ornament 
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Looking at the Sarnath Edict pillars in Uttar Pradesh (about 250 b.c.), one 
f:nds a great beauty in the lions poised in full strength; while on Stupa No. 1, 
the mythical animals placed between large floral decorations show the great imagi¬ 
nation craftsmen used in those early days. And whether we look at the delicate 
col ns of the famed Lauriya-Nandanghar shrine (3rd century b.c.), with friezes 
havLg the charming decoration of flying geese, or at the pillars of the Rampurva 
monument (3rd century b.c.), ornamented with the lotus and the honeysuckle, 
or at the encircling Toranas (gateways) of Sanchi in Madhya Pradesh (Satavahana 
period, c. 250 to 200 b.c.) with their extravagantly decorative themes comprising 
human figures, flowers, elephants, lions, graceful women, riders and the lotus, 
the mango and plantain, we find this to be true. Indian craftsmen have shown here 
that they excelled in reproducing animals and birds, flowers and human figures, 
particularly the Yakshis (tree-goddesses) poised beneath the flowering Sal tree! 
The most popular animals are the lion, horse, bull, elephant, crocodile, tortoise 
and fish; and among birds, parrots, the swan and the peacock; the lotus in bud, 
full bloom or in creepers, emblem of purity and grace, having pride of place among 
the flowers. In many instances too, the floral motifs are combined with curled 
leaves and fruit, with the Asoka tree prominent among the trees, being most 
often in full flower. The medallions at Sanchi are particularly lovely, having a 
serpent in a lotus lake with worshippers, floral wreaths, geese, lotuses growing with 
long stems i n a decorative bowl, symbolic of good fortune, buds and leaves, rosettes, 
elephants, the dancing peacock and the lotus in many forms. 

The years that follow take us to the early sculptures of the Mauryan period 
at Mathura (Uttar Pradesh), 1st and 2nd centuries B.c. Here the foliage decor is 
noteworthy, the artist’s depiction of the half open leaves of the grape vine are shown 
idealistically, a motif often used on doorways of later shrines. Here at Mathura, 
the medallions are ornamented with the full blown lotus in many forms, the rosette 
and honeysuckle, leaves and buds, the archaic lily and lozenges, and the Asoka 
and Kadamba trees. 

The same inspiration, deeply reflecting the emotions, way of life and beliefs 
of the times ai d Nature, finds place as one enters the Kushan period (2nd century 
vd.). In the early Kushan period, scenes from the life of the Buddha, covering 
his birth, renunciation. Enlightenment, his first sermon in the deer park at Sarnath, 
are depicted in detail. The Buddha is now seen in human form instead of his sym¬ 
bolic representation of the earlier periods. The mellow red sandstone of the later 
Mathura sculptures of this era employ again the parrots and peacocks daintily 
poised between w aves of foliage and intricate scroll patterns. Famous also is the 
subject of the young woman who is shown drying her hair and a swan stands beside 
her drinking the drops of water that fall from her tresses. The familiar scene of 
graceful women standing beneath trees is also seen here. The medallions depict 
flowers and buds intertwined with grape leaves, roses, the conch shell, elephants 
and the Hull as well as some rare animals, and the lotus in many forms. Borders of 
Hoic.i pattern interspersed at times with animals and surmounted by a band of 
belis on the coping stones of the railings are similar to those one can see on the 
coping stones of the Bharhut railings. Somewhat similar motifs are also seen in 
the sculptures of Amaravati in Andhra Pradesh (Satavahana period, 200 B.c. 
to T)0 a.d.), where the has reliefs have elaborate decorations comprising flowers, 
grapes and the vine several lotus forms, animals and a bird and a crocodile 
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in a lotus pond. There are also, as in the other Buddhist stupas, the Pipal (Bodhi) 
tree and the Wheel of Law. 

The Gandhara architecture (school of the Indo-Greek styles) was usually done 
in blue grey slate with fine plaster over it, and the craftsmen used many of the famous 
trees already described, the ornamental foliage of the acanthus (the plant whose 
leaves are said to have inspired the Corinthian style ot architecture), floral and 
animal motifs. The statuary in Gandhara art has a delicacy of form, and the Bud¬ 
dha, Bodhisattvas and Maitreya (the coming Buddha) are shown in human form 

between the foliage. - 

At Nagarjunakonda in Andhra Pradesh (Ikshvaku period, c. 175 to 250 a.d.). 
one can see in these decorative motifs, the lotus in many forms, delicate depictions 
of many types of trees like the Pipal (Bodhi), and human figures. 

Coming to the Golden Age of the Guptas, about a.d. 320 to 600, wonder ul 
sculptures were executed in this period at Ajanta, the illustrious dramatist Kalidasa 
wrote some of his greatest masterpieces, and art reached its zenith. One finds an 
abundance of human figures and ornament in the shrines at Udayagiri in Andhra 
Pradesh, 5th century a.d., and at Sarnath and Mathura in Uttar Pradesh of the same 
time. The statues of the Buddha are notable for their nobility and grace, and 
the ornamentation takes a new shape from the old inspirations. In many instances, 
the halo of the Buddha has been richly ornamented with floral and leaf designs from 
the Asoka or Pipal (Bodhi) trees. At Sarnath, the seat on which the Buddha is 
seated, is embellished with symbolic horses and entwined scrolls. While at Mathura 
again, of the same period, we find the halo of the standing Buddha having an ela¬ 
borate ornamentation of the lotus, flowers, leaves and stems all intricately en¬ 
twined. 

The sculptured door-jambs at several of the shrines of this period have a pleas¬ 
ing combination of sloping designs of human figures, tendrils and scrolls. In fact, 
human figures, the trees (associated with the Buddha), leaves and scrolls, the loins 
in many forms, are the distinctive character of the period style, and one can see this 
in the elaborate carving in circles of floral motifs and leaves on the pillars of the 
Ajanta caves belonging to the 6th century a.d.; in the scroll patterns on the top 
friezes of the caves of this period; the sacred figures seen on the capitals, ali along 
the niches framing the main statues of the Buddha, and the pillars which are orna¬ 
mented with bands of floral motifs in a variety of modes. This rich yet propor¬ 
tionately arranged decoration appears to add to the stature and depth of the caves 
and increase their grandeur. 

These representative examples of the trends of decorative motifs through the 
various periods of early Indian history show us how ornamentation ha.\ embraced 
the same cavalcade of events from life, religious beliefs and Nature. Emphasis 
has been alwavs on form and texture of the material on which they have been plac¬ 
ed. Though many of the human figures throughout are idealistic in form and very 
often the motifs from Nature are almost abstractly depicted, their general efiect 
creates in one that sense of other-worldliness, stressing the spiritual rather than 
the purely material. 

Approachine medieval times, we have in one ol the rock-cut am cave . r pi. 
at Ellora (Maharashtra State), 7th to 9th century a.d., a giant figure of India. 
Lord of Heaven, seated on an elephant under a Banyan tree w ith perfectly c\-\ uled 
four-clustered sdts of leaves; while ludrani his consort is seated on a lion under 
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a Mango tree. Again, above Ambika, the Jain divinity, there is a rich encrustation 
of a motif consisting of leaves with creepers delicately chiselled. 

Orissa has several magnificent temples belonging to the 9th century a.d., 
and ;n the Parasurama temple, friezes depict many combinations of floral and 
scroll patterns in relief; the Muktesvara temple in this State is notable for the 
particularly lovely friezes, some with antelopes in various attitudes beside a tree. 
In the Rajaram temple at Bhubaneshvara (Orissa), ornamental friezes have intricate 
designs of scrolls, birds, and flowers, human figures and chariots, all leading up 
to the circular crown. One can also see in this temple, trees in relief with bracket 
figures of graceful women, some poised holding a branch of the Asoka tree full with 
blossom. 

Turning to the Southern school, we have the history of Dravidian southern 
art beginning with the Dharmaraja Ratha, the earliest rock-cut shrine in chariot¬ 
like form at Mahabaiipuram (Madras State), excavated during the 7th century a.d., 
when the Pallava kings ruled in the South. Simplicity and strength mark the 
artistic craftsmanship of human figures, gods and goddesses, animals and chariots, 
that tell stories from sacred legend and the prowess of the Immortals. There is a 
nobility and uplifting aura about these masterpieces of art and sculpture. But 
in the actual structural temples that followed and were constructed in the great 
centres of Kanchiparam, Rameshwaram, Tinnevelly, Tanjore, Tiruchinapalle, 
Madurai and Madras under the Chola kings (a.d. 985 to 1035), together with the 
most beautiful of all, the rock-cut Kailasa temple at Ellora, ornament and design 
bed on a grand scale. Within and without these great edifices, master crafts¬ 
men spent a lifetime placing their ornamentation on entire surfaces to embellish 
these imposing places of worship and the arts. From their wide bases and entire 
wails to the tops of their towering Gopurams (temple tower gateways), every space 
ns been worked upon with the greatest diligence to recapture in plastic art and 
car vir.g a galaxy of story, legend and parable. Human figures, gods and goddesses, 
dancers and attendants, trees and flowers, birds and animals, have been placed on 
these massive surfaces to tell the old, old stories. Inside, on the pillars, each carved 
differently, a magic world of ornamentation has been introduced, comprising scrolls 
and flowers, animals and birds, fish and fruit, elephants and the bull, and tendrils, 
jewel like roseties, pendants and diamond shapes, to unfold a veritable dictionary 
ot motif and ornament. Emphasised is the unity of purpose between the plastic 
art and the particular architecture, the decorative motifs lending an incomparable 
richness to the stone surfaces. 

Once again we find at Bellary (Andhra Pradesh), in the temple built in the 
Chain Kyar style (6th century a.d.), a splendid delineation of massed motifs with 
exquisite finish to light to life the greenish stone pillars. There is an intricacy of the 
decoration in the minutest detail, slender stalks and encrustation of foliated work 
covering the whole edifice; scrolls interlacing on the ceiling and setting it aglow. 
The craftsmanship is of such a high order and the multitude of motifs so engaging 
that to this day these patterns are copied by goldsmiths and weavers who it is 
said take casts from them and adapt them to their particular crafts. 

At Khajuraho (Madhya Pradesh), the historic temples of the 11th century a.d., 
also have much ornamentation redolent with religious theme and Nature. The wide 
beautifully balanced terraces are offset by the facades of the walls which are rich 
v nany patterns showing the same emblems that have been described above 
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and form the subjects of the decoration in other famous temples. The ornamenta¬ 
tion here therefore includes gods and goddesses, human figures, graceful women 
as bracket figures, some poised under a mango tree, elephants and flowers. 

Gujarat too has its ancient Somnath temple which is a very decorative piece 
of architectural work and from the point of view of ornamentation. This historic 
temple is splendidly and artistically carved with many motifs of mythological 
figures, the elephant, lotus and floral theme. So is the workmanship of a noble 
and fine order in the mass of Jain hill temples of Gujarat in what is know n as the 
Temple City (Satrunjaya) where the mountain has two summits separated by a 
valley. Each of these hills is surmounted by a group of temples enclosed by forti¬ 
fications. Amid a range of w'hite marble temples stands a black stone one (11th 
century a.d.). Many of these shrines, with their fluted and finely chiselled pinnacles, 
are tastefully ornamented inside with human figures from mythology and sacred 
story, foliage, floral and rosette motifs and poised statuary standing in bold relief. 

Turning to Rajasthan, there are several temples of note with ornate structure 
and ornamentation. Outstanding among them are the famed Dilwara temples, the 
Vimla (a.d. 1032) and the Tejapala (a.d. 1231) at Mount Abu, constructed entirely 
of white marble. The perfection of detail and master craftsmanship combining 
sacred story, myth and legend are further enriched by ornamental friezes of dancing 
figures, animals, birds, flowers, the lotus, scrolls, rosettes, diamond shapes, the 
wheel and shell patterns, in bands upon bands, on the pillars, ceilings, walls, and 
around the shrines; with elephants and other animals round the plinths of the latter— 
all creating a world of ephemeral beauty, so carved and decorated that the purity 
of the marble and its ivory-like texture are brought to prominence. One finds the 
same labour of love and dedication in the marble temple at Ranakpur in Rajasthan 
(14th century a.d.), with its many sculptures and motifs that are similar in subject. 
The fine symmetry of the architecture, the mellow marble stone surfaces in these 
structures, the thought behind each decorative theme, are notable not only because 
of the abundance of delicate and graceful friezes and the numerous statuettes, but 
because of the imagination and knowledge of scriptural parable that underlies them. 
Nothing seems put there for pure ornament’s sake, but for a deep and abiding 
purpose. 

Likewise, in the Belur and Halebid temples (Mysore State) of the 12th century 
A.D., the bases have superb decoration. One can see for instance at Halebid. frieze 
upon frieze depicting elephants and riders with trappings, then lions, and above 
that, ornamentation in scroll patterns of great beauty, topped above by a bus relief 
of scenes from the epic poem, the Ramayana , to be finally graced by celestial 
animals, birds and human figures. What thought and imagination must have gone 
into the creation of such detailed workmanship that the entire facades appear 
like embossed brocade, bringing into relief the deep dark grey of the stone. 

In Orissa again, one of the historic places where the craftsmanship excels 
is the Temple of the Sun at Konarak of the 13th century' a.d., where line (Yic/cs 
of elephants, riders on horses and processions stand in a fray all along the base. 
The immense wheels attached to the sides of this Sun-god’s chariot-temple are 
minutely sculptured in circles of flowers, rosettes and leaves, and entwining stems; 
while all along the panels are decorated w'ith mythological figures. 

A great prancing horse, one of those drawing the temple, symbolic of (he 
chariot of Suryai the Sun-god who drives his vehicle across the heavens wiih the 



magic of bright rays, adds much beauty. Within this ornate temple, the mytho¬ 
logical figures are placed in niches whose plinths and frames have a great deal of 
scroll work entwined with flowers and leaves. Indeed, the artistic genius of these 
old master-craftsmen who were responsible for the architecture and its decorative 
motifs, finds full expression here, and one can get a comprehensive idea of the 
quality and style of this form of artistic creative work in this particular period 
and region. 

In the sculptured reliefs found in the main temple at Vijayanagar (Andhra 
Pradesh), 16th century a.d., one can see once again as at Halebid, panels in lines 
one above the other of mythological figures, elephants, the lotus, swans, and 
finally elephants again. In another section, there are elephants, then horses led by 
men, then riders and soldiers, and finally dancers. 

History goes on into time, and we come to the period between the 16th and 
17th centuries a.d. One of the most splendid structures, grand and imposing in 
its very simplicity, is the white marble cenotaph of Emperor Akbar at Sikandra 
near Delhi Here we find a new style in architecture and motif in keeping with the 
period, way of life, thought and aesthetic sense, but with the same love of Nature 
and the beautiful surrounding an edifice that is revered. There is a touch of Persian 
influence and style in the ornamentation, wonderfully assimilated, adapted and 
worked by Indian master-craftsmen to suit their environment and the times. Lovely 
spring flowers come to life in the shape of the lily, rose, narcissi, lilac, jasmine, 
dahlia and almond. Carved and painted, these motifs lend a dignity and chaste 
beauty to this monument. At its south end stands an array of carved flowers 
and leaves on their stalks, framed by a rich border in relief of floral and leaf 
ensembles entwined by stems. 

Once again, we see examples of this type of floral decoration in the red sand- 
tone gateway leading to the Taj Mahal at Agra, and in the delicately sculptured 
floral ornamentation on the marble walls inside; the flowers outspread from slender 
stems with leaves and buds, some of the flowers like the lily and what looks like the 
luschia being shown half open. 

At the mausoleum of the saint Salim Chisti at Fatehpur Sikri, we find some¬ 
thing new and lovely added to enrich Indian ornamentation on stone, by the 
introduction of mother-of-pearl, which has been heavily worked in relief in geo- 
n.etnc shapes on the canopy. On the cornice, instead of the fish motif so often seen 
in temple ornamentation, here there is the use of the fish-scale, a design which 
is met with on many other mausoleums. On the columns and brackets of this 
shrine, the floral and scroll carvings add greatly to the ultimate effect. 

In Rajasthan there are several magnificent temples and palaces belonging to 
about the same period, where fine examples of stone ornamentation are to be seen, 
particularly those set within the great forts. Travelling through this colourful 
area of India, one is struck by the beauty of architecture and the materials used in 
the pink-red or gold-yellow sandstone or w hite marble, the massiveness of structure 
and the polished surfaces of the stone lending themselves admirably to decoration. 
Each important city has its fort that dominates the skyline. The buildings within 
them have high arches, facades and pillars and balconies that are enriched by 
carvings and reliefs. Filtering Jaipur city, passing through carved rose red sand- 
store gateways towards the crenellated wall that runs all round, one can notice 
low most ol die old houses have frontages that are minutely carved anil embossed 
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in many patterns of standing human figures, some having characters from the 
Krishna legends, floral ornament of the lotus, rose, jasmine, trees and peacocks, 
and sometimes the tiger. There is the Hawa Mahal, Palace of the Wind, with 
its archaic carved frontage forming a facade to its many terraces and pavilions that 
are a study of the craftsman’s creative genius for decoration. In the old capital at 
Amber, which is built in purest marble, the entrance gateway to the palace is 
handsomely carved and ornamented on the facade with many types of flowers in 
raised effect, the bunches standing straight with stems gracefully sprayed outwards. 
Inside, many beautiful carvings of figures and animals and birds are chiseled on the 
surface to enhance the silk-like sheen of the marble. 

Udaipur, City of the Sunrise, is all off-white with its marble palaces and 
pavilions set in the fort or on the serene waters of the Pichola lake. Carvings galore 
set alight the satin smooth marble, and rows of realistically carved elephants 
stand guard. Jaiselmer is all yellow-gold-buff sandstone, and it is famed for the 
richness of its stone and wood carving and ornamentation on house fronts and 
buildings, the fort palace and the temples. There is a world of floral patterns 
intermingling with leaves and human figures from legend to be found in the decora¬ 
tive motifs. Inside the fort stands the old Parasnath Jain temple, its marble interior 
richly carved and embossed on the ceilings and pillars which are decorated with 
floral and rosette patterns, combined with the peacock and other birds, foliage 
and scrolls. 

At Chittorgarh, apart from the historic Kirti Stambha, the Tower of Victory, 
which is worked and decorated along its whole height with human figures, wheels, 
rosettes and foliage, there is the Singar Chaori temple (a.d. 1448), where one can 
see again as at Halebid in Mysore State, that the ornamentation has been done on 
the walls in bands one above the other, to create a brocade-like effect. An ornate 
floral band below has above it clusters of human figures, then scrolls intertwined 
with flowers, and finally bands of elephants, while "delicate statuary decorate the 
sides. 

All through the centuries, it can be observed that there appears an order in 
the mode of the decorative themes, and the same enduring inspiration from life 
and Nature, following certain basic emotional and religious trendv Quite often 
too it has been noted that the motifs include geometric shapes no doubt inspired 
by the symmetry to be found in Nature and representing the symbol of unity in 
diversity. Whatever their craftsmanship, however, neither supreme dedication nor 
labour has been spared by these master-craftsmen in giving vent to their creative 
talents. Through these talents, the beauty and magnificence of the archil 'cture 
and the materials worked upon have been given great importance and brought 
to their fullest power. The splendour of the carvings and the ornamentation in 
each age, the many common and yet differently applied motifs and their combina¬ 
tions, reveal a deep understanding and feeling for sculpture and its imiciions 
against the background of the particular architecture and its decoration through 
symbolism and ornament. 

STONE SCREENS 

Not only did master-craftsmen emboss the stone in relief to emphasise its 
strength and power, but they wanted to show how stone could be (ornamented to 
bring out its inner hidden fragile qualities and utkise these characteristics both 
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functionally and aesthetically. This was achieved through a type of stone cutting 
T. ] 1C ^ rS -n U teC r m man y lovely and unique stone traceries in India. In this parti- 
( < d , J ,kh V cra ^ smen seem to have served a threefold purpose—first thev laid 
stieas on the texture and colour tone of the material they worked upon, and brought 
• l t0 r a i de IC j te mooc lj secondly, they succeeded in their aim to subdue the penetrat- 
L n i • an<d su , n ’ l enc l* n 2 a mellow light to the interiors they encircled - and lastlv 
c i ns means they permitted free ventilation. The manner in which these traceries 
on windows, screens, and walls balanced the light and shade, created an air of 
mystic calm. As the quiet soft light and wafting breezes enveloped worshippers 
tranquilh^’ were sooted emotionally and aesthetically with a reverential 

We find that these artistic screens were created in quite early times in India 
.;'.i there are excellent examples of this type of stone cutting in some of the old 
temples. At the Kailasa temple at Ellora (Maharashtra State), there are several 
screens most artistically pierced and cut into lattices formed in star shapes with 
bands of foliage between, or star shapes interspersed with mythological figures. 
So delicate is the craftsmanship that the massiveness of the stone in this great temple 
he xr. out of sheer rock and majestically ornamented in relief and statuary, appears 
iraw.c and almost pliant when cut into traceries. Also, the designs selected add to 
this impression. Yet at no time does one lose sight of the basic strength of the 
material. Human figures and flowers stand out in the tracery between the stars 
clear cut and perfectly in place. 

We discover the same type of screens in the Belur temple in Mysore State 
Heie there are twenty-eight screens, each one different in pattern, and the manner 
in which the stars, lines, mythological figures, flowers and rosettes have been 
ireticd gives some idea as to the imagination and skill of those craftsmen of old. 
Anothei f lace vliere beautifully cut stone screens can be seen is at the old Chalukvan 
temple at i attadakal (Maharashtra State), where floral and scroll and mythological 
subjects combine together to create really lovely traceries. ' h 

h jli,C ? 1 f> , . soleu f s . b 1 u ! )t during the Moghul period in India, marble 

-; a ; ,etA and this material is particularly suitable in lending itself to the 

delicacy of stone screens. At Ahmadabad (Gujarat State); for instance where some 
of the best examples are to be found, there are screens where a combination of 
muias has been used. Though geometrical designs are predominant, flowers and 
foliageai e often combined with these or used in intricate patterns by themselves. Used 
i 0W i Ss P a . ne * s doors, for screens and railings round tombs, craftsmen have 
u ' | 01 * an d artistry in creating this style of tracery in stone. Particularly 

! ' , 0 semi-circular windows in the Sidi Sayyad mosque at Ahmadabad 

Y' lx ’ffk im -Mie of them there are more than sixteen different patterns. The win- 
s divided Mo squares and sometimes in a particular band each square is 
dinerent and sometimes bands with a particular design rise one above the other 
milismg both geometrical and floral motifs. In another window, where the work- 
Mio.i >h:v is <. ns ice i :d among the most beautiful and intricate in screen work 
ttees arc carved with entw nmg slim branches and stems that are full with bud and 
lossum and leal, and ,n between stand slender palms, their branches outspread 
- e sec vet another type of master-craftsmanship and trellis work in the marble 
veran J ah scrc ‘‘ ' • lh .° of Salim C hi: i at Fatehpur Sikh (a.d. 1571) HeaviIv 
c: . ved, one section is worked in entwining stems and tendrils with foliage, ail 



merging towards the large floral motif in the centre. Similar craftsmanship to 
that of the windows in the Sidi Sayyad mosque at Ahmadabad is the chaste marble 
screen around the cenotaph in the Taj Mahal at Agra. The top edge of the base is 
embossed with a leaf pattern, and then the three sections o? the screen a. e pieicet 
in an elaborate design. The central section has a multi-combination of leaves and 
flowers intricately composed together in a flowing pattern, and the sections on either 
side being alike are worked in a tracery of foliated and floral pattern. Two more 
examples of excellent stone screens in Agra are in the tomb of Itmad-ud-Daulah. 
The latticed windows here consist of geometrical shapes, circles, floral motifs and 
leaves in a harmony of circling stems and a palm tree in the centre; and the scieens 
in the Jasmine Tower in Agra Fort. In the latter example, there are many geo¬ 
metrical patterns. Sometimes there are two designs interwoven m the same screen 
in a pleasing manner, and sometimes there is a floral design running all thiough 

Rajasthan also has specialised in the art of stone traceries for windows, 
balconies, doors and screens, and is noted lor the unsurpassed delicacy of its many 
motifs. We can see stone screens in the loggia of the Amber palace at Jaipur, here 
there are three beautifully patterned alabaster windows worked in geometrical 
patterns, circles and stars. In the Udaipur fort-palace, which has elabomlelv c ar \ ea 
and pierced screens, patterns comprise a combination of scrolls, stars and flowers, 
while in Jodhpur again, in the fort-palace there are examples of fretted screens cut 
into rounds and circles with floral, star and stem insets. In Jaiselmer there are many 
instances of screens of various types on house fronts and palaces. Here areVhoic 
sets of designs of many varieties, some intermixed with scrolls, rosettes, dowers and 
leaves. 

From these few representative examples of stone screens and the skill involved 
in this art, it can be realised that both carving and sculpture as well as traceries 
in stone were artistic accomplishments very different in mode of craftsmanship, with 
unique characteristics of their own. Yet, in the motifs utilised for decoration, 
there is a startling similarity of thought. Flowers and buds, trees and leaves, 
human figures and geometrical shapes with stars and rosettes appear in their orna¬ 
mentation, lending varying shades of beauty to the basic stone and die arc'll noc¬ 
ture whose interiors and exteriors they embellish. 

In later years Indian master-craftsmen of the 16th and 17th centuries added 
to these skills, influenced by more new trends. They were able to further embellish 
the special qualities of marble by inlay w ork. Precious am s stones 

and polished coloured pieces of limestone as well as glass mirrors were cut thinly 
into different shapes and fixed into planned designs that were prepared a id graved 
into the marble. This art, also influenced by Persian motifs, became a unique and 
popular form of ornamentation in stone in India, adapted and suited to the archi¬ 
tecture of the time. 

INLAY WORK 

Many examples of this jewel-like ornamentation can be seen in Delhi, Agra, 
Fatehpur Sikri, Sikandra and Rajasthan. The marvellous blending of colouis. 
the stylised shapes of flowers and leaves, birds and stems, and the smooth w sen 
effect of this type of decoration became a line art. 

In Emperor Akbar's palace at Agra, the interiors, pavilions and corridors 
are built of polished marble. Here, master-craftsmen have been able to show 
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their powers of assimilation and transformation of Nature to ornament. Most 
appealing mosaics have been applied both within and without, utilising agates, 
cornelians, jasper, bloodstone and lapis lazuli, to create roses, the jasmine and the 
lily and the dahlia in pastel tints with their leaves and stems in harmonising tones 
of green. The beauty of Nature seems to find its fullest expression here, focussed 
against the purity of the marble background. Again, at the tomb of Itmad-ud- 
Daulah at Agra, there are delicate flower borders in relief on marble surrounding 
inlays of flowers in vases and other decorative floral motifs carried out in precious 
and semi-precious stones; the upper portion of the turret of the tomb has mosaics 
in wal shapes filled with floral patterns. On the cenotaph of the Taj Mahal at 
Agra, once again the lily and the rose, the dahlia and the narcissi have been 
reproduced in a stylised manner, in glowing colours, and entwined in chaste lines, 
often with the flowers standing upright on their stems. 

At Delhi, one has only to visit the historic Red Fort, where in the Diwan-i-Khas, 
the Hall of Private Audience, every pillar and section of the walls has lovely 
flower and oird motifs inlaid in pleasing colours. Some of the work has also coral, 
mother-of-pearl and turquoise insets besides the other stones mentioned previous¬ 
ly, and the effect achieved is superb, comparable in craftsmanship to that in the 
Jasmine Tower in Agra Fort, which is inlaid with jasmine, rose and other flower 
motifs; this is repeated in the Diwan-i-Khas, the walls and pillars of which are 
lavishly decorated with the same motifs in inlay work. 

In Rajasthan, inlay work can be seen in several of the palaces in Udaipur, 
where the halls and courtyards are set with arabesques of coloured glass and 
semi-precious stones in pastel colours, comprising flowers, birds, ovals and buds 
on stems against a background interspersed with dots. The peacock in all its glory, 
its magnificent tail outspread against an ornamental inlay that has scrolls and minute 
flowers, is characteristic. 

At Jaipur, inside the famous Sheesh Mahal, Palace of Mirrors, every inch of 
the walls and ceilings and pillars is covered with millions of tiny scintillating 
mirrors forming a magical world of brilliance and pattern. The same type of 
mirror inlay can be seen in one of the halls in the old Amber palace at Jaipur, where 
many of the pavilions and halls have beautiful inlay work executed in bunches of 
leaves, flowers, plants, buds and sometimes figures from the Krishna legends, all 
alight r many colour harmonies. In Jaipur also, the peacock is a favourite motif 
in dec rative work, and in fact one can see this national bird in several of the motifs 
all over Rajasthan in the ornamentation done on house fronts as well as in some of 
the palaces, courtyards and pavilions. 

Decoration through symbolism and ornament has taken us through long 
periods in Indian history and opened the book that reveals the many gracious 
talents and the soul of craftsmen in India through the centuries. These craftsmen 
have dedicated their lives to carving and sculpture on temples and historic buildings, 
the traceries in stone, and the delicate dream-like ornamentation of inlay work -all 
ic'.f. lent of periods when art vas highly idealistic and sublime, deeply influenced 
H\ the emotional and religious thoughts of the people, Nature and the aesthetic 
trends of the times. Now we turn back the pages to return once more to early 
times to look at one of the most effective and artistic modes of decoration in 
architecture, for this we must go to the historic Ajanta and Ellora and Bagh 
rock-cut cave temples, oncl to some of the old structural temples of South India. 
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FRESCOES AND WALL PAINTINGS 

The art of mural painting in India goes back into the remote past, and was 
a specialised mode of decoration. We are told that the marvellous characteristics 
of durability, glow and delicacy were achieved through the imaginative thought 
and skill of the artists of old who used the techniques of both tempera (pigments 
with size) and that of water colours to produce these enduring qualities in frescoes. 
In this way, too, the deepest and the softest tints were employed equally well to 
create paintings that would be the embodiment of the ephemeral spirit underlying 
the stories and themes that their subjects covered. 

The rock-cut caves at Ajanta have become world famous for their frescoes 
which cover a long period of time from about the 2nd century b.c. to the 6th 
century a.d. At Ajanta, the colours present a softness and mellow beauty that 
have in many cases withstood centuries, and the judicious use of white, red, 
brown in many shades, dull green and a rich blue, has resulted in a most harmonious 
and appealing panorama of picture and ornament. 

Ajanta has twenty-nine shrines and sanctuaries that were excavated, designed 
and ornamented by Buddhist monks in a period covering several centuries. All 
through these years the art of wall painting was developing, culminating eventually 
in the Gupta period during the 5th and 6th centuries a.d. Art historians believe 
that just as the stone structures which were built in and around 250 B.c., were re¬ 
plicas of older forms of architecture done in wood, so some of the eariiej; caves 
at Ajanta and Bagh must have been copies of the wooden architecture of the 
periods in which they were commenced or continued. 

We find once again here at Ajanta, as shown previously in the other forms of 
decoration, that all along with the whole panorama of sacred story and religious 
theme, Nature has played its part in lending vast material for the subject matter 
of the decorations. Deeply imbued with the spirit of their teachings, the Buddhist 
monks transferred to their paintings the themes of the Jatakas (the sacred legends 
surrounding the various incarnations of the Buddha), as well as the important 
episodes of his last life on earth. 

From the very expressive faces rendered of the different personages, kings and 
queens, dancers and musicians, sages and mythological beings, attendants and 
ordinary persons, flowers and buds and leaves, the lotus in all its glory standing in 
lakes or gracefully bent, the birds and animals in action, one cannot fail to be im¬ 
pressed by the fact that indeed these artists of old must have made a deep study of 
the pages of life and its cavalcade of emotional and religious trends as well as 
Nature’s manifold forms. Through the stories that arc told in pictures, one can 
well understand the underlying spirit of the Buddhist philosophy. Here is sequence 
after sequence of human beings experiencing love and tenderness, joy and sorrow , 
yearning and suffering, seeking pleasure and renunciation, sacrifice and death, as 
they live,-on this earth along with every other form of life, the plants and birds 
and animals. Into this setting of existence on earth, the noble God-like Buddha 
and Bodhisattvas come from time to time giving of their wisdom and spiritual 
teachings to help mankind to reach the peace and haven of Enlightenment 

In seeing these paintings therefore the artist and connoisseur, the thinker and 
simple lover of the beautiful, are all enveloped by that sense of uplift and serenity 
that the artists, set out to portray so long ago. It is thus that one finds so many 
human figures and the noble and grand Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. In addition, 
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we , na y® ^ ornamental side representing Nature which forms such an important 
part ot this world, and its symbols associated with the scriptures depicted in several 
of the caves. In Cave I, belonging to the first half of the 7th century a.d. there are 
man; smab panels with fruits and flowers, the lotus, elephant and humped bull 
the monkey and parrot, geese and many crested birds in pairs and singly large 
pink lotus b ooms, small red and white lotuses, the lime, custard apple, and the brin- 
u' 1 i ° . m nearl y a c °Py of Nature and offset against either a black or red 

background. In the same cave there is also a fine example of a pair of antelopes 
in rich tones of brown, black and yellow gold. While in Cave II again, belonging 
to about 600 a.d., there are examples of floral decorations vividly portrayed in 
shades of blue. ; 

The early pictures in Caves IX and X, said to be closely related to the Sanchi 
sculptures, have many of the same motifs found there in the decorations, such as the 
cavalcade of human figures, the lotus, elephant, parrot and geese. While in Cave XX 
again, there are paintings of the Buddha, and some exquisite panels of rich designs 
oi Servers, particularly the lotus in many forms on the ceilings of the front and 
side aisles. Besides, there are lions, the black buck and horses, all seen in action. 

Turning to the Bagh caves, among the wall paintings that have been preserved 
and have come down to posterity, there are also scenes of life with spiritual and 
material significance, and the colours resembling those at Ajanta are also in mellow 
and rich tones illuminating the scriptural teachings and their allegories through 
mely delineated illustrations. A group of human beings with a dancer alluringly 
rent in posture is done in deep browns and reds; while friezes of elephants and 
ornamental work showing the lotus, buds, leaves, birds, the lion and musicians 
are some examples of the other subjects taken from Nature and worldly environ¬ 
ment and also symbolic representation. 

in the f ailasa temple at Ellora, Shiva’s Tandava dance is painted in the usual 
r n and mellow colours almost always peculiar to these old frescoes. He is seen 
dancing with upraised foot, holding in His right hands the trident, drum and bowl 
of renunciation; in one of His left hands is a skull, while the other is at rest 
Here aga.n we find a philosophical parable story depicted in wall paintings with 
all the feeling and power of understanding of sacred teaching. In the great Briha- 
deshwara temple at Tanjore (1 1th century a.d.), there is a fresco of dancing Apsaras 
(heavenly nymphs) and the Gandharvas (musicians). Half hidden by fleecy clouds 
llv y are showering lotus petals on the audience as they dance, the lotus blossoms 
being neld alluringly in their left hands. Once again parable is illustrated through 
paintings, showing the Apsaras who are representative of the tender feminine spirit 
a v 1 expressing the joy of being within the portals of heaven. The dances of Shiva 
arc also portrayed in this temple in two different panels, showing the power and 
glory of God in one of His revelations. 

One of the most beautiful temples in India is the Lepakshi temple (Andhra 
Pradesh) of the i4th century a.d., rightly noted for its many excellent sculptures 
and statuary. in addition, this temple is famed for the realistically portrayed wall 
paintings. A series of pictures shows events from story and legend, and the uniciue 
pan of these pictures is that the clothes aie so painted that every detail of costume 
jew dry, a no headdresses, as well as the hair styles of the period, is available! 

1 Ik motifs vary from floral, star, linear, geometrical patterns and mosaics on the 
textiles to floral decoration tor the hair and ornaments. 
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So far we have been able to note briefly how much similarity of inspiration 
through symbolism and ornament there exists between the various types of archi¬ 
tectural decoration described in various eras. Traditional ornamentation seems to 
have followed a sequence. Having ornamented his place of worship and his home, 
man turned his attention to his apparel, the ritualistic and other uses of cloth; 
and the many modes of weave and decoration set upon each particular material, 
whether silk, cotton or wool, received the same meticulous attention as the actual 
structural buildings. As wood and stone were embellished, so textiles were also 
touched to life by the master hands that sought to be surrounded by the beautiful. 
All this has come down to posterity through the years, giving us a wide variety 
of pattern and creative trends in fabrics. 
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TRENDS IN FABRICS 


WOVEN FABRICS 

J UST AS the Indian master-craftsman can trace his gifts for ornamentation on 
lime stone, wood and later on stone through the centuries, starting as far back as 
2500 B.C., and the river valley civilizations, so he has also a proud heritage of 
near!} 5000 years in the art of weaving, dyeing and decorating textiles, if we take as 
c idence the vegetable (madder) dyed cotton material found at Mohenjo-Daro. 
Mention in the Vedas (1500 b.c.)., that “Day and Night are said to spread light 
and darkness over the earth as weavers throw the shuttle on the loom,” is another 
proof of '.lie ancient art of weaving in India. Again, in one of the ancient Sanskrit 
treatise . the Iriha Sastra, there is mention of the fact that under the Mauryan 
kings (3rd century B.c.), workshops functioned for the production of designed 
textiles. We can also see many instances of ornamental woven fabrics in the 
Ajanta frescoes of the 6th century a.d. Here, in the themes illustrating the stories 
from the Jatakas, some of the costumes show that the textiles used were of the 
finest quality, with excellence of weave, texture and decorative motif, showing 
geese, flowers, scrolls and geometrical patterns. 

Later, in the Moghul period (16th and 17th centuries a.d.), many exquisite 
textiles were produced comprising woven, painted and embroidered materials. 
Further, it is mentioned historically that the gossamer and delicate fabrics of India 
woven and dyed in a number of the most elegant colours became famous in the 
ro al palace at Rome, and they were called by the poetic name of “woven winds.” 
in India itself, these marvellous materials were known as “King’s Muslin” (Mitlmul 
Kims), and had various picturesque names to denote their many qualities, such as 
Pushpa Fattas (flower cloths) and Chitra Virali (picture muslins); while in Moghul 
times they were often referred to as Abrawan (Running Water) and Shabnam 
(Morning Dew) to name only a few. 

As we now take a look al India’s many handspun and woven textiles, it will 
be found that the same inspiration from religion, the way of life, emotional trends 
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and Nature have continued to guide and influence craftsmen in the ornamentation 
of the textiles they wove. The shrines and temples in early times became the tocal 
point of a certain group of master-craftsmen and these helped to achieve great 
artistic results, so that they ornamented their interiors and exteriors in many splen¬ 
did ways. The creation of wall paintings and frescoes by artists inspired again 
a different group of craftsmen, namely, the weavers and dyers and wood-biock 
printers to give of their talents also for the decoration and dedication in these 
places of worship. Temple cloths were created to ornament the walls ot the inner 
shrines and the insides of the ornate Rathas (temple chariots) in which the deities 
were taxen in procession on special days. Sacred story and parable from the great 
enics the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and the Puranas were perfect subjects 
for this new form of decoration, and we find in these cloths beautifully executed 
human figures, some highly stylised, gods and goddesses, flowers, birds and animals 
and mythological characters. Rich and ornamental temple saris too were woven, 
many of which were worn on ritualistic occasions by the Devadasis (the temp e 
dancers), when they danced before the deities and joined in the ceremonial.^ ! hese 
saris were woven in heavy silk in rich tones with golden embossed woven flowers, 
mythological figures, birds like the peacock and swan and even animals like the 
elephant and tiger. In fact, so deeply influenced was man by the beauty ot orna¬ 
ment he saw around him in the temples, that he himself became part and parcel 
of it by taking it into his everyday life and activities. Clothes with their particular 
ornamentation began to take significance vis-a-vis ceremonial or marriage or births 
or times of mourning in the household. Certain colours were associated v, ilh tnese 
occasions and motifs were fittingly applied to bring out the importance ot these 
types of fabrics that were associated with particular functions of life. The moods 
of Nature inspired colour and decoration too, just as regional environment as 
displayed in Nature influenced the type of Nature motifs. Yet, all through these 
creative phases, there continued to be similarity of feeling for ornament, a closeness 
of motif choice, and a flair for particular colour combinations which could be 
seen all through different modes of traditional ornamentation, no matter what 
the particular craft or art. 

Taking a brief glance at a representative selection of textiles produced in India, 
we can truly say that there is no area where the people have not had a long traditum 
of weaving in cotton, silk or wool, though cotton has the longest and most widely 

spread history behind it. ■ . . 

In the North, among the most treasured designed fabrics were the brocades 
woven in gold thread with splendid and detailed patterns in contrasting silk threads, 
produced at Varanasi, Delhi, Lucknow (Uttar Pradesh), and Bhopal . Madhya 
Pradesh). These brocades known asKin-khafjs became famous throughout the world 
for the excellence of weave combining a magic world of flowers, birds, animals, 
foliage and sometimes human figures that were composite and carefully combined 
m multiple colours to emphasise the richness of the baste material and grow trout 
it like flowers in a golden Garden bed. The poppy, rose, jasmine, lily, swan, bulbul 
(nightingale), hunting scenes ( Shikarharan ), the deer, the tiger and elephant, or 
the God Krishna and the gopis (milkmaids), the mango, flame {Kaika\ and scrolls; 
the flowers often combined with flowing stems and leaves, were among the popular 

motifs. There were other Nature themes too as for example, “the Indian brocade 

called Chand~tara —the moon and stars- is covered all over with those* Like ’.tie 
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Indian muslins, Kin-khabs are known by names of poetic fancy, ‘Ripples of silver’ 

(Mazchar ), ‘Sunshine and Shade’ ( Dhup-Chaun ), ‘Nightingale’s eyes and Pigeon’s 
eyes’ {Bulbul-chasm and Halimtarakshi ) and ‘Peacock’s neck’ {Murgala ).” 1 

Coming to finer weaves than the heavy golden brocades, there are the delicate 
semi-transparent saris from Chanderi and the jasmine flower weaves from Tanda 
and Shantipur. Chanderi is a historic city in Madhya Pradesh, which has been 
famed for these gossamer saris known as Asavali. Made in pastel shades and white 
and cream, they have chaste floral woven patterns and matching borders and 
pallavs (top end of the saris). With the ingenious technique of extra warp and weft 
introductions, craftsmen have been able to produce a marvellous effect that appears 
jew el-like on the surface, borders and pallav-ends. Lines, flowers, buds and leaves, 
dots and geometrical patterns are often seen. Again, at Maheshwar and Burhanpur, 
saris of similar texture and quality are woven which excel in the beauty of traditional 
motifs with colour combinations on the main borders, introducing very often 
scrolls and other geometrical designs. Another fairly heavy silk well known in 
Madhya Pradesh is the Tasar , woven from the beige coloured silk of the non- 
mulberry silk worm. It has a soft sheen and a slightly rough appearance; and 
sometimes attractive borders and allover designs are woven into it with floral and 
geometric patterns in rich and mellow tones combining rust red, black, saffron 
and brown. These fabrics make elegant saris. 

Perhaps the most widely known woven textiles are the famed Kashmir shawls. 
The Kanikar, for instance, has intricately woven designs that are formalised imita¬ 
tions of Nature. The Chenar leaf (plane tree leaf), apple and cherry blossoms, the 
rose and tulip, the almond and pear, the nightingale and oriole, are done in deep 
mellow tones of maroon, dark red, gold yellow and browns. Yet another type of 
Kashmir shawl is the Jamiavar, which is a brocaded woollen fabric sometimes in 
pure wool and sometimes with a little cotton added. The floral designing appears 
like heavy close embroidery-like weave in dull silk or soft pashmina wool, and usual¬ 
ly comprises small or large flowers delicately sprayed and combined; some shawls 
have net-like patterns with floral ensemble motifs in them. Still another type of 
Kashmir shawl is the Dourukha, a woven shawl which is so done as to produce 
the same effect on both sides. This is a unique piece of craftsmanship, in which a 
multi-coloured pattern scheme is woven all over the surface, and after the shawl 
is completed, the Rafugar or expert embroiderer works the outlines of the motifs 
in darker shades to bring into relief the beauty of design. This attractive mode of 
craftsmanship not only produces a shawl which is reversible because of the per¬ 
fect workmanship on both sides, but it combines the crafts of both weave and 
embroidery. 

As we turn eastwards, comprising the areas of Assam, West Bengal, Orissa 
and Andhra Pradesh, we have many famous textiles noted for their weave and 
ornamentation, both in the line fabrics and the delightful folk textiles. Here, in 
dbese to distinct types of materials, we have a cross-section of taste in ornamenta¬ 
tion, with the delicacy of decorative modes of floral, scroll and linear pattern 
that offset the finer fabrics on the one hand, and the more striking strong patterns 
of folk decoration in the. ;.hap of geometric shapes, animals and birds and other 
symbols from Nature cm the other hand. In glancing at the textiles from Assam, this 
is aptly illustrated in the districts of North Lakhimpur and Sibsagar, where the lust- 
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rous Muga silks are woven from the silk of the non-mulberry silk worm, in natural 
golden yellow or creamy white for shawls and wearing apparel. The silks are embel¬ 
lished with elaborate designs of floral pattern or the mango motif with its curving 
ornate top, combinations of the jasmine flower and stars, and some with animal 
friezelike borders; while others have inter-twining stems and blossoms. Each piece 
is enhanced by artistic colour combinations of deep red, green, or a soft gold, or saf¬ 
fron or indigo, that bring out to the fullest both weave and texture of material, and 
lend the gold-yellow or creamy white silk a rich embroidered effect. Rarely does 
one see such fine craftsmanship that gives the fabrics an embossed effect and which 
appears as though choice needlecraft had been utilised in their making. 

In the folk and tribal weaves and ornamentation done in Manipur, Tripura 
and the Naga Hills, we find a fine flair for colour combination, abstract and stylised 
design and heavy textures. It is known that every home has its own handloom. 
and it is closely bound up with the social set-up and way of life. Women specialise 
in this craft, and it is said that every bride is expected to weave her own wedding 
garments. Concentrating on cottons, there are. many varieties to be found in this 
region of India, representing the dress, aesthetic talents and particular customs of 
different tribal groups. There are, for instance, the Donka dress, Palm scarf, 
Pag headgear, and the Gamcha towel, done in exciting tones of purple, mustard, 
black and white with yellow and black effects that seem to illuminate the branching 
and floral designs of the weave. Rava again, representing the dresses of another 
group, displays a distinctive use of geometrical pattern, w'herein bright eo’iours 
are used to great effect—yellow, orange, black and red on a sober ground. lr the 
Hajong group, one is struck by the large vivid geometrical shapes in intricate 
composition, picked out with orange, green or dark blue or black or just cream or 
brown-oft-salmon, showing to advantage in various scarves. In addition to the 
above motifs, ornamentation comprising horses, elephants, butterflies, peacocks, 
tigers, fish, dolls and legendary heroic characters are frequently employed in these 
rural textiles, used for draperies, scarves, shawls, headcloths and bags that form 
together a striking ensemble of costume. 

Bihar in the north-east is another area where the tribal fabrics arc rich and 
rare. Ornamental weaving is done on the surface and borders in tones of rut t red 
on cream for shawls and draperies. Nature and environment have certainly inspired 
their motifs comprising lovely stylised floral, geometric, linear and diamond shape 
patterns. 

In West Bengal, we find among other textiles, the Daccai Jamdani and the 
Baluchar saris. The Jamdani is a type of woven figured muslin sari, and in this 
type of weave the special skill of the craftsman can be seen, for by using a bamboo 
splinter like a needle, he can combine weaving, embroidery and ornamentation: 
the motifs of flowers and buds being sewn down as the pattern is formed between 
the meeting places of the warp and the weft. The Januiatvis are therefore like fragile 
tapestry and were usually woven in a soft shade of fine grey cotton, decorated either 
in bluish-grey designing or sometimes with creamy white with gold or silver threads 
introduced. Fine saris were produced fully embellished on the entire material and 
its borders and pallav (top end). Patterns comprised flowers set all over in sprays 
(butidar ), or run diagonally ( tercha ), 01 formed a sort of criss-cross (jalar), o la> 
scattered at even distances on the surface (toradar). These sari* arc noted for rhcii 
incandescent quality and thus it was said of the most elaborate types, the Raima 
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Hazara, that such was the radiance that “a thousand emeralds in which the floral 
sprays present the same effect of hundreds of scintillating jewels in settings of gold 

he Baluchar is the sister fabric of the Jamdani —only instead of being a figured 
muslin, it is a figured silk and is produced in the town of Baluchar near Murshida- 
bad. Unlike the Jamdani also, no gold is used at all. Single floral sprays are scat¬ 
tered all over the surface (buti), in white, old gold, orange, red, green or yellow on 
backgrounds of royal purple, dark blue, maroon, or blue and red shot. The pa/lav 
end is ornately woven with many different motifs to contrast with the background 
colours and texture—these consist of large floral motifs in mango-shape, flowering 
shrubs, figures of women, riders on horseback, figures of men smoking the hookah 
(hubble-bubble), interspread with flowers, all elaborately detailed," the figures 
being stylised and formal. 

Coming to Western India, to the areas stretching from Rajasthan to Kathiawar, 
Gujarat and Maharashtra, we have here again many fabrics of quality. In Maha¬ 
rashtra, for instance, three outstanding weaves are to be found among the types 
of brocaded textiles: Amru, Himru, and Saloos. The Amrus are rich silk brocades, 
and the Himrus are mixed silk and cotton brocades both having flowing allover 
floral or scroll-floral designs, and both produced at Aurangabad. The Saloos 
are mosaic-like brocades woven in the town of Paithan. Paithan is also well known 
for its Asavali or gossamer-like muslin saris somewhat similar to the Jamdanis of 
West Bengal in the east. The speciality of these Asavali saris lies in the design being 
woven by using multiple spindles to produce ornamentation which comprises 
embossed floral ensembles set all over the sari, and having borders and pallav 
(top end) woven in gold with beautiful bird or flower motifs. Paithan is also noted 
for its rich silk saris woven with all the sparkle of beauty to bring to light its motifs 
of flowers, mango and other Nature subjects. 

Coming to the South, in Madras State we have a variety of fabrics. Kanchi- 
puram has a historic background for the excellent craftsmanship of its weavers, 
and its heavy silks have been worn by women through the centuries. The colours 
were usually deep blue, red, green, purple, saffron-yellow, rust brown and white 
traditionally, with elaborate gold borders and pallav ends; though nowadays they 
are made in lighter textures in many pastel colours with woven silk motifs and with 
or without borders. The Kornad saris of the South have also always been woven 
m heavy silks, in similar colours, but specialised in wide borders and pallav ends, 
n contrasting colours ornamented with linear patterns, sometimes in gold-yellow 
sflk and sometimes in gold. They are unlike the Kanchipuram saris which present 
a damask-like effect when decorated by stylised animals and birds, like the elephant, 
iiger Svvan and peacock, as also scroll and geometric shapes and flowers in many 
forms. 

In Madurai and Coimbatore (Madras State), there has been a tradition for 
delicate onion-skin cotton saris in the palest tints and white, sometimes with an all- 
over linear or check pattern combining gold or coloured threads with matching 
borders, or floral and scroll patterned borders to contrast with the plain paste! or 
white or cream backgrounds. Often small floral or geometrically shaped motifs 
lotted he .surface of the saris to match the design and colours in'the borders and 
pallav (topjend), 

* Quoicdibv R. J. Mehta, op. cit. 
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In describing representative examples of woven fabrics unique to various 
regions of India,°the similarity of inspiration in their ornamentation can be seen. 
Colours too in each case have been deftly chosen to contrast and offset background 
and design, and these in turn clearly project the quality of textures and type of 
materials upon which they have been placed. As we consider next the imaginative 
sister craft of ornamental weaving, namely embroidery on textiles, we shall see 
the continuity of the thought process in the choice of motifs, sensitiveness to colour, 
and the primary importance given to the basic material to emphasise its intrinsic 

beauty. 

EMBROIDERED FABRICS / _ . 

It is interesting to note once again that the fascinating homecraft of embroi¬ 
dery has an origin that can be traced to bygone ages. With the discovery o! bronze 
needles at the site of Mohenjo-Daro (2500 to 1700 b.c.) it has been proved that 
there was knowledge of needlecraft even so long ago. And as we proceed tnrou^l 
the Buddhist periods, when there are innumerable examples of embossed einoioi- 
dery motifs on the costumes of the sculptured figures: into the Ajanta penoas 
where dresses are shown beautifully embroidered in many designs, on to ie 
descriptions in the classical Sanskrit dramatic plays where mention is nun e cu 
rich and gorgeous embroidered fabrics; through the succeeding years till the 
present times, this particular craft of the needle appears on garments and 
decorative pieces of all kinds found throughout the country. . - . 

The striking feature once again too is that there is a fundamental similarity 
not only in the craftsmanship of stitch, but in the choice of designs and the colours 
utilised. Each region naturally has worked out its own modes, influenced by parti¬ 
cular environmental conditions, customs and history. But all through there is a 
similarity in the use of the basic stitches like the satin, stem, chain, darning, 
running and herring-bone, which have been used in a multitude of ways w ith varying 
inspiration to give each object embroidered a characteristic beauty all its own. 

Starting with the northern areas of India, Kashmir has earned fame lor some 
fine examples of traditional embroidery, matching in quality and beauty her woven 
designed fabrics. Here, unlike most regions in India, this normally feminine craft 
is almost entirely done by men. Apart from the woven shawls already described, 
there are the elegant embroidered shawls such as the Kashmir Kashidas. the Dau- 
shalas, and the Aksi —each having a particular mode and attraction ot workman¬ 
ship of its own, with the embroidery done on a cream woollen background. In 
the Kashidas, the embroidery is very delicate, with designs closely following Nature. 
Through the use of satin stitch mainly, sprays of flowers, the rose, lily, iris, almond, 
birds of many kinds, flow ering shrubs and floral motifs of Persian sty le are all pro¬ 
duced in a formalised manner. In the Daushala and the Akd again {Aksi means 
reflection in a mirror), highly refined results are achieved mainly through the darn 
stitch, so that both sides of the shawl are exactly alike; and so ingenious is the 
workmanship, that sometimes the same design appears in replica on both sides, 
while in other cases a different pattern and colour scheme is seen on each side ot the 
shawl The effect of this double-sided work is unique and the lovely reps and rusts 
of the flowers and birds and fruits, and sometimes even mountains and l ikes, inter¬ 
mingle to lend these reversible shawls a glowing character. As already mentioned, 
in the Kani shawls both weaver and embroiderer ( Rafoogar) combine to crea.e 
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together a shawl of great beauty. The embroiderer of old was in fact so closely in 
touch with his fellow craftsman, the weaver, in his art, that he could repair a 
damaged shawl and its woven design with his needle and one could not make out 
where the difference lay between the weave and the embroidery. This singular form 
of craftsmanship was a noticeable feature of the Amli shawls also, where embroiderers 
actually took woven Jamiavar shawls and perfectly reproduced the designs in 
embroidery, so that it is said that often it is difficult to tell one from the other. 

Turning to the Punjab, there is the embossed embroidered shawl the Phulkari 
( phul , flower, kari, work), done on handspun and hand woven cotton cloth, and 
of this there are many varieties, each named a Bagh or garden according to the 
particular ornamentation and usage. These resplendent shawls have been tradi¬ 
tionally the outcome of the women’s special talents with the needle, and so have 
nad a purely feminine context, closely bound up with personal use and auspicious 
occasions. By utilising the simple darn stitch in varied ways, and embroidering 
with untwisted silk thread, geometrical patterns and floral designs have been 
arranged to give a rich mosaic-like effect. Wholly covered, so that the basic mate¬ 
rial is no longer seen, rich tones of gold-yellow and shining white, red or orange 
cr c rise or deep blue cover the surface, the actual embroidery being done on the 
wrong side. The Bagh variations are much prized, used as they were and are 
still used and presented on special occasions. 

“There is the Vari da Bagh, presented by the bridegroom’s mother to the bride; 
Rashmi Seesha, silken mirror, a fine allover embroidery in white; Satranga and 
Panchranga, meaning seven and five coloured; Iahuria, the waves, Dhoop Chawn, 
sunlight and shade, a combination of white and golden yellow; Chandrama Bagh 
on dark blue background, embroidered with circular motifs with white silken 
threads.” 1 

Tire Himalayan people have always been deeply influenced by Nature and the 
spiritual atmosphere of lofty mountains and foothills. Chamba (Himachal Pradesh), 
for example, became famous for its exquisite Rumals, literally, handkerchiefs. In the 
traditional a id older style of these fabrics, the delicate Miniature paintings of the 
Pahari school have been tiie inspiration for the themes of their embroideries. The 
stylised techniques of these paintings, depicting scenes from the Krishna legends, 
with all the details of flowers, blossoming trees, floral bowsers, musical instruments, 
human figures, dancers, fruit and the architecture, have been reproduced by way 
of satin stitch, running and stem stitch in subdued tones of deep rose-red, gold- 
ydlow, green, purple and rust on cream coloured handspun and hand woven 
cotton material. So perfect is the workmanship that both sides of tiie material 
arc identical, and are aptly called “painting on cloth with silken thread." In the 
old days, famous artists were asked to draw the sketches for these Rumals, which 
were embroidered with great care almost to become replicas of the paintings. 
Besides, these Rumals were used in ceremonial presentations, and kept as family 
heirlooms. 

In the folk variations of these Rumals , women did and still do the designs 
themselves instead of following the old method of getting famed artists to draw the 
sketches. And many purposeful and strong designs have been evolved from 
Nature and the old stone and wood carvings as well as from local legend, cere- 
mcnial and sacred story. Motifs comprise flowers and trees, birds and animals, 

1 Mitrg, (Embroidery Issue), March, 1964. 
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temple spires and backgrounds from everyday life of home and environment with 
human and legendary figures. Besides Chamba, Rumals of this type are also produc¬ 
ed in Bilaspur, Kangra, Kulu and Mandi in Himachal Pradesh. 

As we move to Uttar Pradesh in the Gangetic plain, we are introduced to yet 
other types of traditional embroidery. Here, the Chikkan-kari (shadow-work) 
has a long established mode popular for wearing apparel in many parts of the 
country, and best known in the city of Lucknow. Using satin stitch in the main 
on the Wrong side, and delicately outlined with small running stitches on the right 
side, the fine texture of the muslin, which is the chief material used, is emphasised. 
The designs which are for the most part done on the borders and pallav end of the 
sari, but also frequently scattered in single motifs over the surface of the fabrics, 
are taken from Nature. The jasmine and rose, leaves and flowing stems, five- 
petalled flowers, mango and almond, stand out with great effect, the pattern 
showing through the material and creating a shadow-work effect. 

Lucknow has also been known for another type of embroidery very different 
from the Chikkan-kari. This is done with gold or silver threads and takes several 
forms. Among these is the Badla, which is a flat metal thread that serves as the 
needle itself and is taken in and out of the material and pressed into the required 
motifs. This style of embroidery is seen at its best on fine gossamer materials, and 
the motifs comprising the mango and almond, flowers of various kinds, buds and 
sprays, diamond shapes and circles and dots, which are either scattered all over 
the surface or interwoven into running patterns in the borders and pallo. r ends, 
add to the delicacy of the texture of the fabrics and give them a fairy-Iikt appear- 
anC ^ ot ^ er kind of gold and silver embroidery is what is known as Til la 

'vork, in which these shining threads are twisted and stitched down in many pat¬ 
terns of great intricacy, so that the whole surface on which it is done is covered 
like a brocade. 

Moving into Bihar, where religious concept and the way of life have deeply 
innuenced most crafts, including embroidery, one finds these inspirations notice¬ 
able in the ancient Sikkr embroideries. Here again as in the case of the Chamba 
Rumals, the embroidery closely followed the subjects of paintings; in this case the 
wall paintings of Mithilla, with their philosophical themes encompassing the 
Wheel, the conch, the moon, trident, the sacred drum, the thunderbolt, and the 
sun—all motifs connected with religious thought. 

Bihar has several other types of embroidery with a long history. The Kashida. 
though having a similar name as that used for a type of shawl in Kashmir is vers 
different. These beautiful embroideries done by the tribal people of this region 
consist of very closely worked stitches done to create an embossed effect akin to 
a woven design, with unique geometrical, floral, leaf and star motifs on shaw ls, 
draperies, saris and blouses. Then there is the Kantha, an old folk type of embroi¬ 
dery that consists of small short zig-zag stitches perfectly arranged to make motifs 
of the elephant, mango, dolls, birds, flowers and fish on bedcovers, shawls and 
stoles. 

In the Bharat work of Bihar there is a resemblance to the Phu/karis of the 
Punjab in that their motifs comprising diamond shapes and flowers set in geome¬ 
trical pattern are done in running stitch with untwisted silk thread. Satin stitch am 
bright contrasting colours emphasise the heavy texture of the materials used, with 
running stitch to add stress of pattern. The modes are varied, and a white ground 
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material may have blue or black designs, or a red surface may have white and 
green ornamentation, very close to Nature’s choice of colour schemes and pattern 
distribution. Bihar has its rich gold embroideries too, heavily worked in embossed 
effect and used largely in the old days for ceremonial coats, draperies and head- 
gear. The love of needlecraft has given women in various regions of India scope for 
yet another type of embroidery which is very different to those already described. 
This is the art of applique work. In Bihar, Nature, geometrical pattern and local 
environment have once again played their part in inspiring motif and colour com¬ 
binations. Contrasting pieces of cloth are cut out into a number of shapes and 
attached to the basic material with button-hole stitch, or narrow bands are cut. 
oui to make charming and distinctive borders on the edges of the background mate- 
i ial. Both imagination and artistry are brought into play to give rise to floral effects, 
birds, the peacock, elephants, fruits and leaves, creating a raised effect. 

Tribal people the world over have always had a great flair for decoration and 
ornament, and India is no exception. Here, they excel not only in woven fabrics 
hat possess a fund of designs, but they embroider their garments with equal talent. 
Many of India’s ancient craftsmen who employed embroidery introduced the mode 
of using the needle to follow the warp and the weft in their flow, and thus created 
a unique style, in which this added decoration appeared as part of the weave. 
In Madhya Pradesh (Central India), a number of the tribal people, who are amongst 
the oldest inhabitants of this country, have done embroideries by the above method 
on their various garments. So sensitive are these people of Nature to colour and 
weave that the geometrical patterns, squares, and diamond shapes they use seem 
as though woven on the loom. Motifs in tones of red and green and buff grow 
out of the backgrounds naturally, with no feeling of having been consciously 
planted there. These lovely patterns can be seen on their shawls, waist cloths and 
head pieces, as the people live and dance and worship amidst the beauties of Nature. 

Assam on the eastern side of the country also utilises this particular method 
of embroidery. Weave and embroidery are combined for the sarongs ( Phaneyks ) 
worn by men and women, and often the woven stripes of contrasting tri-colour shades 
on the basic material have embroidery placed on them in the same tints, to give 
an embossed weave effect. Mellow tones of dark red, purple red or deep red-brown 
flow on the surface, and then, the borders which are generally in black are em¬ 
broidered \ ith symbolic designs and motifs that are taken from Nature or geo¬ 
metrical forms. Circles ( Akoybi ), the lotus, the fish and the parrot, are some of their 
design motifs. 

Applique work is also seen in Assam in the region of Manipur. Elegantly 
shaped motifs cut out in red material on a yellow ground are attached to the bor- 
ders of the dance costume skirts; and above these, mirrors and sequins are fixed in 
fnes and patterns to add richness. Each mirror is inset with button-hole stitch, 
usually done in red silk thread. The tribal people of Assam specialise not only 
in weaving but also in embroidery. Here again it is a woman’s craft, and complicat¬ 
ed designs are embroidered by employing a bamboo needle to work in the warp 
threads. By utilising various coloured strands, patterns are achieved. Mostly 
done for personal wear, each tribal group specialises in its own particular style of 
designing. Motifs are taken from Nature; flowers and birds, fish and animals, 
geometrical forms and circles are effectively used with charming multi-coloured 
combinations. 



Other groups use similar motifs but have a bolder, heavier effect. While 
still others use a black background and embroider bold white motifs of flowers 
and animals and circles. Still others again have their striped woven fabrics em¬ 
broidered in between the stripes, with floral motifs. The effect is striking and on¬ 
sets both texture of the fabric and the woven design. 

Turning to Western India, there is a great variety of different types of embroi¬ 
dery. Rajasthan, for instance, like Lucknow (Uttar Pradesh) has its mode oi gold 
and silver embroidery. Here there is what is called the Goti Kinara (woven gold and 
silver tape), which is cut into different shapes or twisted into patterns of flowers, 
leaves, buds, or birds and stitched down to give a variety of textures to the designs. 
In Jaipur, the tapes are cut into shapes of birds, animals and human figures, attach¬ 
ed to the basic material, and then outlined with gold or silver thread to enrich 
the motifs and increase the embossed effect. In Jaipur, sequins are also frequently 
added to embroideries in what is known as the Kataksi Bel work, f his is done to 
add lustre to the embroidery, and to heighten the enamel-like effect; silk embroidery 
is done between the gold or silver work. 

Perhaps Cutch in Gujarat State has the most varied types of embroidery to be 
found in India. Coming under the general name of Cutch Bharat, these embroideries 
a ' e f° r the most part done in the town of Bhuj. The speciality here is the Ahri or 
the hook, such as is used in crcw'el work, the outcome of which is the chain stitch. 
It is so closely and evenly done that the satin material on which the motif are 
embroidered gets an added brilliant effect. Motifs here are once again inspired by 
Nature and the surroundings, and we find gay peacocks, flowers, blossoming trees, 
leaves and buds worked on wearing apparel, floor coverings and wall hangings. 

These sophisticated embroideries have their folk counterparts, such as I he 
Kan hi which is similar in craftsmanship and done by peasant women on their wide 
Hated skirts ( Ghagras ), short blouses ( Cholis ), and children’s wear. In tnese intri- 
guing embroideries w ; e find the imagination of the people in full play. Cowherd 
tamiiies, tor instance, who are gentle by temperament, use softer tones in their 
-loi ai, bird and foliage motifs in contrast to their neighbours, the Rabaris, W'ho 
specialise in applique work, using bright colour schemes and ga.v designs. Striking 
shapes are cut out from cloth of different textures and, as in Bihar, flowing designs 
are created with the use of button-hole stitch to fix these patterns on. to the material. 
Sometimes borders are further embellished with the use of double cross-stitch to 
create both contrast and variety. Moving further towards the Rann of Cutch, 
tribal people living here embroider striking designs with coloured threads. The 
motifs are mainly geometrical though the embroiderers also reproduce from 
Nature, animals, birds and sometimes human figures. The workmanship is very 
fine and detailed, in keeping with choice colour combinations. 

In Kathiawar, another part of Gujarat State, there is a type of embroiders 
akin to the Bagh of the Punjab, and the Bharat of Bihar, known as Heer Bin, 

Here also there is the characteristic all-over brocade-tike effect produced by using 
long stitches in untwisted silk thread. The motifs for the most part arc geometrical, 
comprising triangles, rectangles, diamond shapes and floral die ts. and give the 
same effect of light and shade as one sees in the Bagh and the Bharat. The -\hht 
(mirror w'ork) designs are made primarily by the placement of tiny mirrors t'i.' are 
set with button-hole stitch in harmonising colours on the material to give them 
prominence, and herringbone stitch is used in the spaces with ornamental design. 
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Thus the texture of the materials is enhanced by the types of stitches and the 
charming ensembles of flowers and birds and leaves that are heavily set with scinti- 
lating mirrors. 

In the neighbouring State of Maharashtra, there is what is known as the Kasuti, 
a variation of the Kashida of Bihar. Kasutis are done by women for personal use 
and many motifs are taken from everyday life and temple ceremonial as well as 
Mature and symbolically reproduced in several types of fine stitches. With the 
do uble running stitch, for instance, they produce flowers and birds and stylised ani¬ 
mals inside triangles, squares or rectangles. So excellent is the workmanship that 
the effec* is the same on both sides. This reversible effect is also obtained when 
the motifs are different and done in a zig-zag stitch. Yet another style in this em¬ 
broidery is that in which a woven effect is obtained by fine stitches applied to make 
the motifs in cross-stitch. 

Coming to the South, there is the purely feminine embroioery, also known as 
Kasuti as it gets its name from that town in Mysore State. Done on a dark back¬ 
ground generally with the help of knots, running and stem stitch, emblematic 
motifs of flowers, temple spires, stars, the lotus, conch shell, birds, parrots, 
peacocks, swans, the bull and lion, and sometimes geometrical shapes are em¬ 
broidered on the borders and pallav (top end) of saris, f he craftsmanship is so 
fine that it looks like weave. 

Among the tribal people in the South, there are the handsome Todas who 
live in the mountainous area of Ootacamund. Men and women drape themselves 
in large shawls (Poothkulli), which are woven in off-white heavy cotton. There 
are two borders in black and red or in red and indigo blue on each shawl and be¬ 
tween these borders the women embroider geometrical designs in lovely shades of 
r xl to coincide with the textural threads. The embroidery is heavy, and is done on 
tne wrong side of the material, so that on the right side it is more delicate and 
appears like a woven pattern. 

The tribal people of Andhra Pradesh also have their colourful embroideries 
and we find that the Mathurias who live in the forest areas of this region embroider 
their Cholis (short blouses) and top draperies with geometrical patterns worked in 
cross-stitch in a combination of two or three colours. In contrast, among the 
Lambadis (gipsy tribais) satin and herringbone stitch are used by the women to 
make attractive designs, which they further embelh-h with mirrors, beads or coins, 
ai d then hang the edges of the garments with gaily coloured cotton tassels or 
tassels made with small shells. . . f 

in describing 'he various types of traditional weaves and embroideries o 
India, one finds that the aesthetic feeling for colour and design behind each ot 
these many artistic creations has guided craftsmen and craftswomen of old to orna- 
rncm fabrics with special intention. Laying stress on the form and texture o tne 
materials, these twm types of ornamentation have always served the purpose ot 
emphasising the intrinsic beauty of the textiles on which they have been placed. 
These two modes of decoration on textiles led to yet other allied arts comprising 
hand-block printing, tie-dye, and painting on cloth. 


HAND-BLOCK PRINTING 

Wood-block printing has long been one of the interesting inodes of ornamen¬ 
ts 1 ion of fabrics in India. Lach region has a choice selection of pattern, coloui 
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combination and style with unique characteristics, influenced as always by religion, 

the way of life, emotional trends and Nature. . 

Starting from the north once more, we have the prints from Jammu done on 
various types of fabrics. Designs of cones, flowers, buds and leaves have been 
popular, done on semi-heavy cotton cloth in pleasing colours. The printed 
of Amritsar (Punjab State), became famous for the beauty of craftsmanship 
in which the prints are closely and beautifully colour-harmonised m their motifs 
of floral leaf and geometrical designs that completely cover the surface of the 
material giving it a brocade-like appearance. From ICapurthak comes a chaste 
type of craftsmanship in wood-block printing-charming ensembles of leaves 
flowers and stems cover the field which may be either cream or peach pmk with 
the designs in red, maroon-brown and a deeper shade followed in the borders that 
have larger matching designs, Gurdaspur has generally ^sed geometrical print 
patterns and squares filled in with stylised flowers in contrasting colou P c 
a striking effect and offset the textural quality of the weave. 

In Farrukhabad (Uttar Pradesh), wood-block printing has been a teature ot 
ornamentation for cotton bed-covers ( Palangposhes ) as well as on shawls {rate . 
The former have traditionally bold designs showing the Tree of Life or .oaage with 
wide borders that are patterned with masses of flowers, the mango, pear, leaves 
and buds in tones of red, saffron, rust, orange and blue on white or cream grounds 
The shawls are more delicately done, the white background material being decorat¬ 
ed with small intricate floral patterns that are printed in red, blue or green. ^\gam, 
from Bulandshahr come artistically printed textiles dyed yellow, pale green 
aquamarine or white or peach, with small multi-coloured motifs perfectly done, 
consisting of scrolls, flowers, birds and sprays in contrasting colours of green and 
brown, blue and black, or orange and tan. It is noticeable too that the Tree of 
Life motif seems very popular in many textiles from this region, though several 
other designs such as large cones, sprigs of flowers, vases and geometi cal shapes 
are also seen covering the surfaces of the fabrics which nearly always have borders 
decorated with flowers and medallions. 

In Bihar State, calico printing has long been done in Patna, Ranchi, Gaya and 
Purnea. White or pastel tinted material is - wood-block printed with designs of cir¬ 
cles, cones, stripes, floral designs, stylised birds and animals, mystic emblems 
of the lotus and footprints, dainty geometrical modes and flora 1-cum-I inear pattern 
combinations that fully cover the field and are done either in deeper or contrasting 
tones, with harmonising borders. 

Turning eastwards to West Bengal, one finds again many varieties of wood¬ 
block prints heightened by choice colours done on saris, other choice fabrics and 
drapes. Generally of a deep cream, yellow-mustard or white, these materials 
are traditionally noted for the stylised motifs of flowers singly strewn, sprays, the 
mango, the jasmine, scroll and cone designs and floral and foliated combinations 

in merging mellow shades. . 

In the western regions of India, Rajasthan has been famed lor its special guts 
in the art of cloth printing and that oi the dyer-craftsman. In Jaipur, the best known 
centre is Sanganer, where many delightful designs are printed on fine cotton 
material, and so deftly is this done that there i- no difference between the nghi 
and the wrong side. Dyeing the fabrics in pastel shades or retaining them white, 
block printing is applied in motiis ot the flame ( Kalka ), floral and fruit pattern 
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in diagonal lines, the lily, rose, iris, mango and brinjal. Besides, Sanganer is also 
noted tor its charcoa.-black shawls which are by custom bordered with red or yellow 
and ornamented with flowers and shrubs or bunches of floral ensemble. Jaipur’s 
old speciality of tinsel block printing which gives the effect of a light brocade finish 
has long been a favourite fabric. Using pale blue or green backgrounds, prints of 
various bowers are beautifully executed to create very dainty effects. 

From Ajmere come pastel or cream coloured materials covered with clear-cut 
floral designs and extra beauty is added by the motifs being outlined in a darker 
shade with touches o' pink and red. The bed-covers from here are even more 
striking, haying as they do, large cone or floral motifs set all over the surface, with 
borders which are ornamented with small floral and scroll patterns alternating in 
light and dark colours. The saris printed here as well as the rumals (handkerchiefs) 
are designed with archaic motifs and floral motifs combined. In Jodhpur, prints 
are done generally on heavy cottons dyed in dark tones of red or blue or green with 
printed geometrical designs that are either linear or arranged in diagonal lines 
of floral ensemble. Udaipur is known for its fabrics that are specially made for 
wearing around the waist by men as sashes and for turbans. The materials are 
fine and in pale tones of salmon or in white, patterned with prints of flowers 
or cones or circles, leaves or sprays in a two-colour scheme of dark and light 
shades. 

As we come downwards to Gujarat, there are the Kausamba saris with their 
del .ate prints —saris that are usually included in a bride’s trousseau. They are 
designed in either white, yellow or green with parrots, flowers or dolls. And in several 
other printed fabrics from this area, a variety of motifs such as flowers, parrots, 
peacocks, horses, elephants, human figures and dolls are often seen. Cutch in 
Gujarat produced black saris beautifully brought to life with all-over prints in reds 
or golden yellow or white flowers on the surface; the pallav ends being decorated 
with parrots or elephants or the favourite motif of dolls. Baroda again has saris 
in dark greens or blues or black ornamented with pale coloured flowers or scrolls. 
In Maharashtra, at Nasik, we have dark coloured cotton saris also, the material 
offset with printed motifs of green leaves or multi-combinations of flowers in white 
or red or saffron tones. 

A one proceeds to the south of India, in Andhra Pradesh there are pretty 
saris and other light cotton fabrics that are elaborately ornamented sometimes 
with the lree of Life, floral sprays arranged diagonally, peacocks, several types 
of birds, human figures and geometrical shapes. Sometimes scenes from mythology 
are depicted most realistically and colourfully. In the town of Godaveri, once 
again we are introduced to the traditional tinsel printing as seen in Jaipur. Here 
p: p coloured materials, often also in deep cream, arc printed with blue and green 
le.wes with pint flowers, and the outlines are carefully done in gold or silver; 

• hile the borders are elegant with bunches of flowers or foliage all delicately out- 
nv:d in gold or silver. From Tanjore (Madras State) come attractive prints on 
bright coloured material for saris and wearing apparel, having floral, animal 
ai d scroll designs in contrasting hues. 

T1E-AND-DYE 

More creative and much more of an art in decorative work is that which 
comes irom the dyer-artist-craftsman in the form of Bandhani or tie-and-dye. 
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another ancient craft form in India. The Bandhani is found in several regions of 
the country taking both simple and elaborate forms. The Bandhani is not only 
an art, it is a labour of love in that it involves tremendous patience and skilful 
handling. Also it is a romantic fabric. “The Bandhani and Chunari is said to be 
symbolic of girlhood, love and marital happiness, and figures constantly in love lyrics 
and folk songs. To the Hindu women everywhere it is the most auspicious of bridal 
garments, for it is a fabric reminiscent of youth and romance and true love.” 1 

There are two main types of Bandhani —the Chunari and the Gharchola. In 
the former, the designs comprising dots or circles, squares or groups of circles, 
diamonds or stars, are drawn on the material and then each motif is tightly tied 
with waxed thread before the material is dyed the particular shade required. 
When the threads are untied, the portions so tied take no colour and form the 
scheme of the pattern. Many elaborate motifs are achieved by the process of tying 
and retyinc various parts of the squares or stars or circles to give diverse colours 
within each motif, till finally a coloured spot marks the centre of each moth. 
Rajasthan and Gujarat are best known for the Chunaris. The Chunari is a fine 
fabric used for saris and stoles, and has the tie-dye designs scattered ail over the 
surface. And there are two kinds of Chunaris —the Pakka (fast) and the Kachha 
(non-fast). In the case of the Pakka Chunaris, the colours are vivid and indelible 
and the patterns in the main are simple as described above, though sometimes 
diagonal lines, floral motifs, horses, elephants, tigers and human figures are also 
done, entailing great labour. In the Kachha Chunaris, the delicate patterns are not 
indelible, but strange to say they are more intricate, with designs of flowers, sprays, 
floral bunches and lines of floral design, and are done also on fine muslins. 

Another type of Chunari is the Laharia in which fine muslin is tie-dyed for saris 
and turbans mainly with diagonal lines in two-colour tones to accentuate the 
stripes and fineness of fabrics. 

The Gharchola, on the other hand, is an elaborate form of Chunari and the tie- 
dye designs comprise flotwers or animals, birds and even human figures set on deep 
red for the most part and comprises part of the bridal trousseau. Coming from 
Saurashtra in Gujarat, these lovely fabrics are also specially woven at first with 
golden squares ( Chatkanas ) and then the dyer with consummate skill fills each 
square with a tie-dye stylised motif of a bird or flower or elephant or dancer. 

The most gorgeous and exquisite, tie-dye of all however is the Pc'ola, which 
is used as the bridal sari in Kathiawar and Gujarat. Here, there is the Jkat type ot 
craftsmanship. This means that instead of the tie-dyeing being done on the woven 
fabric as in the case of the Bandhani ox Chunari, in the Ik at mode, ihe warp and the 
weft threads are marked all along according to a preconceived design and it 
each place so marked, the threads are tied separately. The threads are then dyed 
starting from the palest tint, and the process is repeated till the deepest shade 
is dyed on the warp as well as on the weft threads. As the weaver works his loom, 
the warp and the weft threads have been so perfectly marked and dyed, that the 
identical colours come together as the warp ahd the weft threads meet, and thus 
form the patterns. Most lovely and intricate ornamentation in the shape of bunches 
of flowers, elephants, human figures, shrubs, birds and fish, all stylised are devised 
by this method. The colours are superbly harmonised in mellow yet rich tones of 
red and cream, giving the same finished effect and tonal quality on both sides ot 

iR.J, Mehta, Handicrafts ami Industrial Arts of India. 
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the material. Very often the fabric has gold threads woven into it, beautifully 
merging with the motif and texture. 

Different areas of this region have their own combinations. In Cambay, for inst¬ 
ance, sprays of white flowers are tie-dyed on green or maroon grounds; and in the 
Patola of Patan, there are elephants, parrots, leaves, the tiger, flowers, diamonds and 
human figures in red, white or yellow on dark blue or green surfaces. While the Patolas 
of Surat have designs of floral sprays, squares, dots, elephants, and birds in harmo- 
nious colours that merge yet offset the fabric background colour which is usually red. 

Turning to eastern India, Orissa has its own beautiful Ikat work of double tie- 
dye done in the Sambalpur wedding saris and in the saris of Paripada. Wonderful 
patterns are evolved in geometrical shapes on the surfaces of these delicate saris 
that have contrasting borders of red or deep blues, with stylised birds and animals 
on them, and with pallav ends often depicting temple architecture, fish, trees, flowers 
and flowing water. Like the Patolas of Gujarat, the craftsmanship here is so fine 
that both sides of the fabric look the same. 

Proceeding southwards, Andhra Pradesh also has made a unique contribution 
to the art of tie-and-dye in the shape of the Telia Rumals or waist cloths from the 
v sages of Pochampalli and Chitrala. Like the Patolas of Gujarat and the Ikats 
of Orissa, the work is so exquisite that in spite of the elaborate designing, both sides 
of the ma serial are alike. The Telia or Chitti Rumals from Pochampalli are made of 
strong cotton cloth with geometrical patterns, fruit, the jasmine, the wheel, squares, 
diamonds, dois, checks, or trellis, all over the fabrics, and have coloured borders 
of red or black that are either plain or more simply ornamented. The Rumals 
from Chitrala specialise in motifs of flowers, elephants, birds, the lion, moon, 
swastika, and these are sometimes enclosed in squares with floral or dotted bands 
between them, all set for the most part on a rust background. 

Madras has become world famous for its ancient craft now come to be known 
as the “Bleeding Madras” -fabrics used for waist cloths in the South. The specia¬ 
lty of this type of tie-dye workmanship is that in it certain colours in the threads 
are purposely made fast and others non-fast, and woven in a particular manner, 
so that the lines or sections where the non-fast threads have been used, “bleed,” 
when washed and spread just sufficiently to emphasise pattern and tonal blend. 
The designs are various, comprising checks, lines and sometimes even floral patterns. 

In Bihar, the Sursand printing on textiles combines the tie-dye and block 
printing techniques. In this striking old mode of ornamentation, patterns are 
placed on white material and tied. It is then dyed a golden yellow, tied again 
to get the yellow dots over the white dots, and then the entire fabric is dyed another 
colour. Ji is finally hand block printed. The effect is most unusual, the rainbow 
hues taking shapes oi stylised flowers, birds, trees, fish, religious symbols and dots, 
often composed within diamond shapes. 

Wood block printing and the craft of tic-dye reached a high standard of skill 
and craftsmanship and gave rise to a wide range of ornamental motifs for fabrics, 
yet master-craftsmen created still another mode of textile decoration, ancient in 
origin and unique in inode. These were the textiles painted with the use of resist. 

PAINTED FABRICS 

These famous fabrics are best known in Masulipatam in Andhra Pradesh, 
as the Kalamkaris (Kalarn , brush; Kuri, workmanship). Those are hand-woven 
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and handspun textiles that have been painted with hot wax by artist-craftsmen 
and then dyed. This method of brushing the colours on the fabrics, resulted in 
the finest stencilling and hand painting, giving the designs of flowers, elephants, 
horses, peacocks, the mango, buds, scrolls, and floriated circles, men seated on 
howdahs on elephant back, a richness that seemed mellowed by time. The group¬ 
ing of the colours and the contrasting blues and reds and saffron yellows on the 
dark red or gold-beige fields became characteristic. . 

The Palampores that hailed from Kalahasthi formed another group of these 
painted fabrics. Here, scenes from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, chariots 
and mythological figures, gods and goddesses, create a grand cavalcade of motif 
and design. Sometimes, both block printing and the art of painting have been 
utilised together on these fabrics to produce the most effective results in the 
colour and pattern harmonies. The ornamentation of fabrics of this type has also 
been an old art in Rajasthan, Gujarat and Orissa, where they have been used as 
temple hangings and wall decorations just as they have been in the South. 

Decorated fabrics were not only used for personal wear and for the beauti¬ 
fication of the places of worship and ceremonial, but interior decoration in the 
home became the object of man’s artistic bent. Carpets, floor coverings, door 
and wall hangings, animal trappings, fans and shamianas (elaborate tents) all 
received their share of ornamentation. 

CARPETS AND FLOOR COVERINGS 

In North India, carpets ( Galichas or Galins) made of wool and cotton rugs 
(Daris and Satrangis ) have been produced in several areas since a long time; 
the chief centres are Srinagar, Amritsar, Hoshiarpur, Allahabad, Agra, Mirza- 
pur and Jabalpur, and in the south, Vellore, Hyderabad, Warrangal, Bangalore 
and Kerala. 

Starting with Kashmir, Srinagar has been famous for the fine quality and 
craftsmanship of its carpets, many of their motifs having been inspired by the famed 
carpets of Persia and Bokhara. Excellent and harmonious in colour scheme and 
pattern, Kashmir carpets have found markets the world over. For the most pan 
floral in design, with beautifully curving stems and foliage, they vary greatly in 
colour scheme and design. Usually done on cream or red or buff grounds, ela¬ 
borate motifs of the Cyprus tree, the lily, rose, flowering shrubs, leaves, sprays 
the almond, flowers within medallions, and exquisitely combined bud., and 
blossoms decorate their surfaces in tones of maroon red, dark green, royal blue 
and golden yellow, outlined in darker shades or contrasting hues. The borders 
are generally done so that there is a main wide one, edged on either side with nar¬ 
row ones. The former has large and conventional flowers placed at intervals with 
long leaves branching from curved stems, or decorative mosaics running along the 
edges, and the latter consist of small floral and leaf ensembles. T here are however 
many combinations and permutations of these motifs and as mentioned before, 
some closely resemble the Bokhara styles, which have tones of maroon and 
rust and cream and sometimes a dull black on rich red grounds, utilising geometric 
patterns, circles and squares. Kashmir has another type of floor covering known as 
the Namdah, which is a pressed wool and cotton felt rug always made in off-white oj 
white; and elaborately embroidered on the smooth velvety surface in chum stitch 
with wool, to create floral patterns in combinations of deep and bright colours or 
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birds, animals, leaves, trees in miniature and sometimes geometrical and floral 
combinations. In what are known as Gubbas, rough woollen material bases are 
appliqued with bright woollen pieces cut out in red, bright blue, yellow and green 
fabric. The usual sombre grounds of this type of rug are thus offset with brilliant 
geometrical and floral shapes that cover the entire surface. Chain stitch in con¬ 
trasting colours is used to outline the various motifs that are appliqued. 

Turning to Uttar Pradesh, Agra has long been the centre of excellent carpets 
or pile wool with many different patterns of flowers, geometric shapes, cones and 
linear designs, as well as foliage combined with flowers and curving stems in con- 
trasting colours on backgrounds of blue, green or fawn. Sometimes using light, 
buff or cream or white grounds or darker shades of red, craftsmen have utilised 
heir imagination to the full in selecting the patterns and their tints in such a manner 
that they merge into the surface and appear to grow naturally from the ground. 
Ti Mirzapur, for example, where the inspiration is once again from the Persian style, 
lovely deep maroon and red backgrounds or cream and buff grounds are heavily 
covered with floral patterns, and sometimes birds are poised between branches and 
car ing stems that are foliated. So closely done and harmonious is this that the 
ground and pattern look like Nature’s prettiest garden. Many of these carpets 
have v\ de borders with floral, leaf and bud designs all over, and in some cases there 
are several borders around the main designed field. Benares again specialises in 
woollen carpets that have soft coloured grounds patterned with the Bulbul (nightin- 
gn ;, deer, peacock or flowers, and borders that are wide and decorated in floral 
designs, the narrow borders on either side having cone and leaf ensembles. 
Murshidabad in West Bengal also has produced carpets somewhat similar in 
colouring and design to those of Mirzapur and continues to do so. And in Amritsar 
(Punjab), some of the finest carpets produced in India are available. Here crafts¬ 
men nave shown a special gracious feeling for this craft and have created excellent 
carpets with floral designs, stylised and somewhat akin to the Persian modes, with 
ncti tones on various backgrounds of cream, buff, maroon and brown. While from 
Jabalpur (Madhya Pradesh) have come more simple carpets, many with plain 
grounds in various colours, and often just the corners decorated with a floral 
design. 

Coming to the western areas of India, in Jaipur (Rajasthan), many of the car¬ 
pets once again show Persian inspiration in their motifs, using the Cyprus tree, floral 
ensembles combined with leaves, sprays and sometimes even animals, on deep red, 
blue, ivory or white grounds. A very wide border, dark in hue, with rich and large 
floral, oud and leaf designs is in keeping with the field motifs. Sometimes curving 
vines are also seen. The carpets are frequently edged with a narrow border that 
lias sprays of flowers on curving stems and large single flowers in between, lending 
the textures a fine glow. Sometimes birds and peacocks are introduced. In Bikanir 
and Ajmere, the carpets are fine in quality, and we find in these many types of floral 
motifs quite minutely done and in fact in all these carpets flowers are mostly 
stylised. Udaipur again like Kashmir has quality felt pressed Namdahs (rugs) 
m white and off-white coming from Merta, but are very different in pattern inodes, 
'or here the softness of the texture of the Nantdah is emphasised by dainty floral 
applique and cut-work beautifully done in pastel shades, comprising small flowers, 
buds and sometimes birds. There are some charming specimens of this type of 
work in the Udaipur Museum. 
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Turning to the south, carpets from Warrangal (Andhra Pradesh) have oeen 
characterised by being generally woven in dark backgrounds with floral and leaf 
patterns inset within a^ large diamond or square or circle, placed in the centre of the 
field • the borders have leaves and flowers, while the four corners are earned our 
in the same motif as the field, but are larger in size. Warrangal has also made a 
name in the past for very delicate and soft silk carpets that are intricately woven 
with an all-over floral pattern combined with curving stems and leaves. I he tour 
corners being woven in a darker tone are offset with light hued sprays ol flower*. 
Their wide borders have large stylised flowers set within geometrical shapes, 
while the narrow borders on the edges have a flower and leaf ensemble in light 
tones on dark grounds, matching the narrow borders which separate the fields 

from the wide borders. _ , . , t1 n \ 

Attractive carpets are also produced in Hyderabad, with an allover floral 
design on the main field, comprising curving stems and leaves. Here again, tradition¬ 
ally the four corners have sprays of leaves and flowers on a daikei ground, while 
the main border has a bolder floral and geometric pattern on a dark contrasting 
ground; the narrow borders have a floral pattern matching the main held design. 
Vellore has also long used the all-over design of conventionalised large bud and 
leaf motifs in dark shades on a lighter ground, with the borders on either side being 
still darker and set with curving stems from which flowers and leaves grow, in 
Masulipatam, the mode has been to make carpets of a delicate type in sotf tones 
with stylised flowers, blossoms, and buds outlined to contrast with the lighter 
grounds, and the borders have a minute pattern with alternating floral and geome¬ 
tric motifs, with an emphasis on softness of colour harmonies. 

Further south-w'est, in Kerala, the designs have tended to be very different. 
They have been woven generally with cones, flowers, and leaves set within six- 
sided geometric figures, while the rest of the field is interspersed with many types 
of conventional flowers in various sizes; usually they have about six to eight bor¬ 
ders in all, each one differently designed in varying modes of curving stems with 
flowers, dots and triangles. Other places in south India where carpets have been 
noted for their fine craftsmanship, are Aurangabad, Madras, Tanjore, Salem and 

Bangalore^ re ^ resentat j ve exani pi es 0 f carpets, traditionally producer; in some of 
the regions of India, one can see that the outstanding characteristic is that there is 
a great similarity of subject motifs, although they might differ considerably in con 
cention In all of them the ornamentation is so well and artistically arranged that 
the beauty of the texture of the carpets fias been emphasised. Skilful distribution 
of patterns together with the choice manner in which the colours have been blended 
combine to achieve a perfect balance and symmetry, so that they seem to belong 
to the surface naturally and do not at any time appear fes though just put on for 
the cake of ornamentation. This is because design and colour have always boon 
considered subordinate to texture and form, following Nature closely where the 
n u xlo :~..\ frottires of the earth are beautifully decorated with flora and lamia ac~ 
JSSSw to 1the peculiar form and structure of the la id they occupy, 
cordi g r ds p t he cotton floor rugs (Daris and S* rang is), these have been mamly 

oroduced at Bulandshahr, Bareilly, Shahbad, ”atna, Burdwnn, Jaipur Bik in.r, 
riuiarat Ahmednagar, Belgaum, Dharwar a d Bangalore. Generally they have 
been woven either in red, blue, cream, green or buff, aiv have squares or diamond 
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shapes, linear patterns or circles in lighter shades of blue, red, green or white, or 
sometimes in black to offset the colour of the ground. Smoothly woven and semi¬ 
thick, they have nearly always been used for covering the entire floor space of a 
room or sections of it according to the size desired. The druggets of Bangalore 
(Mysore State) are similar to the other cotton floor coverings, though some types 
are woven with a slightly heavier pile and have bright patterns on lighter grounds, 
in geometrical shapes, stylised floral patterns and even cubistic designs. 

FLOOR DECORATIONS 

A simpler and ingenious mode of floor decoration comes from tolk origins. 
Coloured powders are set like pictures in front of the thresholds ot the home 
to accentuate an occasion and as a symbol of ritualistic custom. 1 his form 
of decoration done by women is very old and closely bound up with ceremonial 
and special significance, such as occasions when requests are made for rain, 
prayers for successful harvests and thanksgiving, birthdays and weddings, prayers 
for the welfare of the family and community, and for celebration and festival 
time aenerally. Though emanating from folk origins, the art has been known and 
practised and continues to be practised even today in small towns and suburban 
city areas and also in the more sophisticated homes. Known as Rangoli in Gujarat 
and Maharashtra, Alpana in Bihar and West Bengal, and Kolam in South India, 
these hand-made patterns are generally done in white with multi-coloured insets, 
and may take the shape of stylised flowers of all kinds, fruits, such as the mango 
and almond, animals such as the elephant, fish, birds like the parrot, peacock 
and swan, and some beautiful and intricate geometrical designs, with floral insets, 
all symbolic in form and meaning. So well done are these decorations that 
although drawn free-hand they look like decorative mats created by the hand of a 
true artist. Decorating the floor in this manner does not strictly come under 
pattern and creative trends in fabrics, but have been included here for they are not 
only a type of floor decoration, but in a sense are symbolic of a picturesque embroi¬ 
dery done on the fabric of the earthen floor. 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

Turning to interior decoration, this has existed in India since time immemorial. 
Decoration was placed not only upon the floors, but on the walls, hangings, dra¬ 
peries, and almost every article of use inside the home and outside it. 

in Puri (Orissa State), for example, appliqu6 work was done in patterns of 
dots, flowers, stylised birds and animals, circles and cones, in yellow, green, red or 
black, in highly decorative modes, on ceremonial umbrellas, canopies, fans and 
animal trappings, which were and are still utilised in processions and ceremonial. 
Bo'd silver embroidery work known as Karchob has been the type of work done 
effectively on satin or velvet in delicate designs of flowers and leaves and stems, birds 
and scrolls for floor coverings that were used on very special occasions, and for 
bed covers, cushions, canopies, saddle cloths and elephant howdah trappings. 

In Muzzaffamagar (Bihar State), applique work is done for Shamianas (ela¬ 
borate tents) and wall enclosures known as Kanats, with Persian inspired designs, 
as well as flowers, animals and bir ds. In North Bihar, the women engage themselves 
in another type of traditional decorative fabric for quilts and bed covers known as 
Sujani. Worn out saris are stitched one upon the other in layers to achieve thick- 



ness and then carefully quilted. Then the central field is embroidered in intricate 
designs with coloured threads to make pictures of the environment and life around— 
one "can see fishes swimming with a snake, riders on horses, elephants beautifully 
caparisoned with their riders, forests and glades, brides and palanquins, kite flying, 
and human figures. 

Different in conception is the Khatwa, where the material is covered all over with 
a piece of cloth of the same size, and cut-out motifs are appliqued on the surface. 
Here the background is generally white, but the designs are brilliant and ake the 
shape of peacocks with outspread tails, elephants and riders, mounted horses, 
floral ensembles, birds and geometrical shapes, providing a very colourful effect. 
The Khatwa is used as bed spreads, hangings and as wraps. 

In Eastern India (West Bengal), a similar product to the Sujani of Bihar is 
made by women and called the Krntha. Like the former, it consists of old saris 
that are stitched together at the edges and quilted, and then embroidered with 
floral patterns, animals, human figures, toliage and stars. So fine is the needlework 
that the right and wrong sides appear the same; and they are used as quilts, 
wraps, pillow slips and as ceremonial hangings. 

In Manipur (Assam), applique work is done by placing white material cat 
into shapes on a white ground. Daintily and chastely worked in a variety of motifs, 
these fabrics are used as drapes and ornamental hangings, and are presented during 
the marriage season. 

Turning to Western India, in Gujarat and Kathiawar, decoration is ery 
intimately associated with the home, ceremonial, and a strong personal feeling 
for the beautiful. Decorative hangings such as the Toran have been hung over the 
doorways of homes to welcome guests and visitors since ages past. The Toran 
consists of a long piece of material that covers the doorway with a fringe piece 
at the top forming the pelmet. It is beautifully and intricately embroidered with 
bright stitches and further embellished by applique of Abla or tiny scintillating mir¬ 
rors. Designs are gay, comprising dancing peacocks, many tinted parrots, flowers 
and leaves, and sometimes creepers and even dolls. To match the Toran there are 
ornamental embroidered squares ( Chaklas ) and rectangular pieces ( Chandtawa ) 
worked similarly to decorate the walls. Apart from these decorative pieces, cover¬ 
lets and other household items are similarly worked to create beauty around the 
home. In another area of Gujarat, in Cutch, quilts known as Rail; are worked 
in a similar manner as the Sujani of Bihar and the Kantha of West Bengal. Embroi¬ 
dery is done in pretty patterns on the dark fabrics that are set in layers for thickness, 
and in some cases applique work is also done as in the case of the Katwa of Bihar. 
Designs are generally geometric in pattern, though on occasion Abla or small 
mirrors are introduced in lines. Decorative as bed and mattress covers, they add 
a colourful and gay feature to the home. 

The strong urge to be surrounded by the beautiful, has led people all over 
the country to give of their creative talents in the shape of a great variety of craft' 
the intrinsic qualities of each set alight with some type of ornamentation. So far 
it has been possible to show through some representative examples, the strong 
similarity between the varied traditional motifs used and placed upon architecture 
and textiles. Now, as wc consider some of the other various era ins, produced in the 
different regions of the country, the picture of the decorative moths will be louud 
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to have the same inspirations and artistic trends whether ceramics and pottery, 
metalwork and woodcraft, lacquer work, ivory, bone and horn, basketry or 
] eather work. In all these crafts sensitive hands have moulded and shaped the raw 
materials giving them grace of form and embellishment. 
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GRACE OF FORM AND 
EM BELLISHM ENT 

CERAMICS AND POTTERY 

r-pHE CRAFT of the potter dates back to antiquity in India, as excavations o 
T pottery found inMohenjo-Daro (2500 b.c.) show. The most artistic workman¬ 
ship both in the delicate shapes and the fine black and red designing on tnese 

articles indicate that they were pieces of excellent craftsmanship. 

The master-craftsman in this form of creative work, whether he be the po.h-r 

with his simple articles of unpolished earthenware done in natural colouis or tc ^ 

cotta brown, grey or red, or the more finished artisan with his glazed ceiamics. 
having intricate pattern motifs, has played a very vital role in the everyday life ot 
the people of India, both townsman and villager alike since tJme immemona,. 
He has been the enduring link between the individual « nd h « ^ 

hold ceremonial and ritual. The potter s jars, cooking pots, watu pitchus, plates, 
Dewas (little receptacles for holding the oil-wick lights) incense bumcis, vases, 
howls and innumerable other objects of daily use have all been the local point 
human & existencilirTthis coUntry. In fact, all over India, no matter which region 
one travels in one can see the potters at their tasks, revolving their w hccJs huuath 
SrTAS.355 ofttSr hands and hearts shape and beauty to the many 

objects h f 'heir skill. ( Kashmir, one can find a large nu nhei of oera 

mics of vartomtinds and quality from the simplest red-brov, n earthen, 

micsaitdp holdinc curds or water or gram or cooking material. io Ik 

W n are PT’SJS iS deSreen, bright blue, yellow or brown ceramics. Dcs,gmng 
charming gazed jade gru been a mode here in which a iw,-colour tone 

on the giazed pottc y h the pat tem, so that the beauty of shape and h-rm and 
ensemble is merged ion i howls nines dishes, flower pots and wall 

texture are emphasised. Kt sets vases,b; bchlc ,„osl P o P .,t.,r 

tao™-yeuow !onc being seen most common,. No. 
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only Kashmir but all the Himalayan areas have their potters, using the good earth 
to make and mould for their daily needs. Generally turned out in natural shades 
of red or brown or cream, smooth and matt in finish, the pottery has, as in the 
Kulu and Kangra valleys, very simple floral and leaf patterns hand painted 
in black or rust-brown on them. While in the eastern Himalayas, in Darjeeling, 
the red-brown of the mountain earth takes form to give bowls, pipe bowls, plates 
and jugs for everyday use. 

Turning to the Punjab, here again there are innumerable articles made by 
the pctter. fn Jullunder, for example, natural earth-coloured or cream pottery 
painted with geometric designs has been the mode; but at Aligarh (Uttar Pradesh) 
pottery was ornamented with patterns of fruit and flowers which were moulded on 
the surface, giving a sense of strength to both the material form and motif. At 
Rampur, glazed bowls, vases, dishes, goblets and Surahis, made in a deep blue- 
green, often painted with floral and leaf designs in contrasting colours or worked 
upon in low relief in white or blue, turquoise or green or sometimes with an enamel¬ 
led lac border has been customary. In days gone by, fine black pottery with inlaid 
gilt or silver ornamentation in delicate linear and floral patterns was produced in 
A iahabad, similar to that which was made in Patna (Bihar); while Lucknow specia¬ 
lised in pottery of a cream unglazed variety offset by floral and leaf and geometric 
painted patterns in shades of green-blue. From Bulandshahr came dark glazed 
articles engraved with leaf, geometric and floral ensembles. And from Aligarh, 
it is mentioned that “the pottery was made of such a thin layer of clay called 
Kagazi that it appeared like paper.” 

In the eastern areas of India, in West Bengal, among the great number of pot¬ 
tery articles produced there, there are the red glazed and beautifully shaped bowls, 
goblets, plates and pots of many sorts from Dinapur; Azamgarh and other areas 
of Bengal made glazed pottery in black inlaid with floral, leaf, trellis, diamond or 
cone designs, inlaid in gilt or silver, similar to that of Allahabad. Bengal also 
specialised in painted pottery which was usually decorated with floral motifs inter¬ 
spersed w ith birds and animals in tones of green and yellow on a red ground. 

Towards the west, in Rajasthan, there is again a great variety in the pottery 
and ceramics that have a long history. Bowls, plates, goblets, vases and plaques 
are glazed in either turquoise blue or cobalt blue backgrounds, some of which 
are so fine that they have a translucent quality. The pottery is ornamented with hand 
painted stylised designs of flowers, like the iris, rose, or jasmine, leaves or vertical 
fern and star patterns, all described in white. Sometimes the motifs are outlined 
w ith dark blue or the centres of flowers have the same deep blue colour. Many of 
the designs are Persian in style, and in some cases geometric patterns arc combined 
with floral ensembles. Besides the two colours mentioned above, pottery is also 
produced in tones of dark blue or brown. 

In Surat (Gujarat), black pottery with silver inlay of floral and occasionally 
bird motifs has been a feature through the years, similar to that produced in 
Ratnagiri (Maharashtra). Bombay’s pottery speciality has taken the shape of 
glazed articles in light blue tones and designed with floral motifs in paler tones. 

Moving southwards, in Madurai (Madras State), fretted unglazed pottery 
particularly water goblets beautifully ornamented either with leaf or scroll patterns 
or geometric modes to lend a delicacy to each object worked upon, had the 
added advantage of cooling properties because of the cut-work that the designs 
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took. Mostly done in plain terracotta or red, this style of craftsmanship became 
popular because it had both useful and ornamental qualities. Sometimes the 
natural clay was covered with a thin coating of white clay or glazed dark green 
or golden-brown and then designed with yellow flowers. In Vellore and Kumbha- 
konam as well as in certain districts in Andhra Pradesh, like the North Arcot dis¬ 
trict, glazed pottery was either an emerald green or dark brown, frequently pat¬ 
terned with simple lines or rows of small flowers. While Tanjore (Madras Stale), 
and Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) have traditionally produced red pottery with 
light tracings; and from Burhanpur (Madhya Pradesh) came deep brown pottery 
with yellow linear designs that gave the objects a quiet distinctive character. 

In all these various traditional types of pottery and ceramics of which some 
representative examples have been given, the important factor is that the potter 
in India has always laid stress on the basic form and texture of the articles he made 
with so much thought and skill. Harmonious colour blending, a perlect all-over 
effect of design with shade and tone, marked the unity of purpose which he sought. 
So that whether the objects he made were simple or more sophisticate^ these 
principles made the craftsman’s work pleasing to the fullest degree—what the eye 
discerned satisfied the mind. As we turn to yet another product of the Indian crafts¬ 
man, namely, metalwork, we will find these same ideals adhered to, giving these 
commodities an affinity in grace of form and embellishment. 

METALWORK 

Gold, silver and other metals have been the raw materials for some of the finest 
achievements among the many craftsmen in India. And all over the country, 
one can find unique examples of these, taking shapes and forms that have been 
ornamented, engraved or designed with chasing. 

Starting once again with the north, in Kashmir, some of the most interesting 
articles can be found which have a long historical heritage. In days gen. 1 by, 
commodities like goblets with long slender necks and graceful handles {Surhais), 
Samovars for making tea, plates, dishes and trays were made not only in silver bul 
also in gold, delicately engraved with motifs taken from the natural surroundings. 
Floral designs of the iris, rose, pear, apple blossom, the Chenar leaf and rosettes 
were engraved on the surface in minute and intricate patterns. Sometimes the 
designs were enamelled in soft tones that gave u brocade-like effect to this precious 
metal. On the other alloys, like white metal, lac was introduced in colours to form 
flowers, rosettes and ensembles of these with leaves. While from the Pun jab, similar 
shaped articles were embossed or chased in llow'ers and foliage and sometimes birds. 
Arabesques were often placed on surfaces in floral ensembles, scrolls and figures 
interlaced. In Uttar Pradesh, silver trays, bowls, rose-water sprinklers and plates 
have been produced traditionally with raised floral motifs or traceries with rosettes 
and curving stems. Embossed damask-like craftsmanship has long been done on 
gold and silver in Lucknow and Delhi with motifs of minute flowers, birds, leaves 
on curving stems, fruit and even human figures: sometimes there are masses official 
designs within circles. 

Bidri work is unique to India; consisting of silver designing on black oxidized 
metal, it has been an ancient craft of Murshidabad (West Bengal) and Fuck now 
(Uttar Pradesh), executed in flowers with foliage, animals and birth Relief work 
on brass with floral centres and encircling bands of flowers and fruit, or medallions 
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inset with animals, fish, the horse, elephant, camel, lion, tiger, deer, human figures, 
and bands of floral ensemble around these has also been a long-standing craft of 
the metal-workers of these cities. Varanasi generally produced brass articles 
of various types, graceful goblets, trays, salvers, table tops and vases, sometimes 
encrusted with a rich colouring of lac, showing figures, foliated, floral and geometric 
patterns. When chasing was done, the surface became brilliant with similar symbolic 
motifs. In Moradabad, similar metal commodities had engraving done on them 
in floral patterns, occasionally interspersed with fretted designs. Moradabad also 
had, like Kashmir, the style of minute embossing of designs in floral or scroll 
patterns on the actual ornamentation of black or coloured foliated designs. 
Bidri work somewhat akin to that hailing from Murshidabad has also been an old 
craft in Patna (Bihar). 

In the eastern areas, Purnea in West Bengal became known for its metal 
tea and coffee sets, water jars and goblets with floral motifs true to Nature, such 
as the jasmine and rose and various fruits. Patterns also included geometric 
shapes, fish, birds, human figures, and gods and goddesses. Calcutta’s excellent 
silver articles decorated with landscapes, including hunting and forest scenes, 
on frosted surfaces became a fine art. 

Turning to Western India, in Rajasthan, Jaipur can boast of a long tradition 
in fine metalwork. Master-craftsmen embossed and elaborately designed not only 
the gold and silver handles of swords and daggers, but the tops of the steel blades 
and shields. These weapons were further embellished either with engraving or with 
decorative motifs in floral patterns formed by insets of gold wire. Sometimes 
pierced work was done in a network of leaves and flowers inset with a horse, 
or tiger, elephant or other animal. This historic city has also long been famed for 
its enamelled work on golden salvers, bowls, dishes, drinking glasses, small boxes 
and other household and decorative articles. The motifs consisted of flowers, 
such as the lily, rose, jasmine and chrysanthemum, birds and animals in trans¬ 
lucent tones of white, blue, red, or green. So beautifully were the colours chosen 
that the green of the leaves and the various shades of the flowers or birds or animals 
created mosaics against the sparkle of the gold and added to its richness. Sometimes 
uncut precious stones or pearls were set within the floral designs to add to the 
variety of pattern. In the brassware of this city, the surfaces were engraved with 
flowers, landscapes, forest scenes or foliage, and coloured with lac. Raised relief 
work too has been traditionally done here on such articles as the Surhais or water 
goblets and drinking glasses, that have flowers, or medallions with rosettes and 
leaves. 

From Central India (Madhya Pradesh), came traditional vases, cups and 
bowls in copper, brass and white metal, engraved with floral motifs of many 
varieties. 

In Western India (apart from Rajasthan), Cutch and other areas in Gujarat 
have long been known for the floral low relief work done on silver with 
decorative motifs of the grape vine with fruit, leaves and flowers in bands, with 
buds entwined, to cover the entire surfaces of the articles. Silver filigree work in 
designs of scrolls, leaves, Ians, circles and stars all flowing together like lace, has 
been an art feature not only of this region, but also of othet parts of India, such as 
West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa and Bihar, where it has been a popular type of 
ornamentation particularly suitable for jewelry, cups and bowls of all types. At 



Baroda, low relief work was done on brassware, with flowers, leaves and buds on 
curving’stems in running designs. Ahmedabad again, has in the past made delicate 
cutwork metal screens not very different in design from the famed stone screens 

already described. , 

In Maharashtra, Poona and Nasik used to produce and still make a good 
deal of brass and copper ware with richly embossed designs of human figures, 
mythological subjects, flowers, scrolls, trees, architecture, leaves, the elephant and 
the flame (Kalka). While from Bombay came many articles of note in brasswork in 
raised designs of geometric patterns enclosed with floral ensembles, thickly en¬ 
crusted floral and leaf bunches and rosettes. 

South India has long been famed for its metal craft. Hyderabad (Ancihra 
Pradesh) was and still is the best known centre for the famous Bidri work of silver 
design on black metal done on hukka bowls, Surhais (goblets), cups, small 
trinket boxes, plates and decorative pieces, with trefoil and minute floral designs, 
ferns, large floral motifs, vertical floral bands of stylised flowers, birds and cones. 
Tanjore and Madurai (Madras State), have long been known for their special crafts¬ 
manship on copper, brass and silver with bold forms. The traditional Swam- work 
consists of heavily encrusted and raised detailed workmanship with silver and 
copper on brass, known as the brass art metal plates, with splendid designs of 
gods and goddesses, mythological figures and animals like the elephant and tiger, and 
birds like the swan and peacock, inlet within floral bands. In other instances, sty¬ 
lised flowers and geese are worked in bold patterns, or set all over with encrusted 
leaf motifs. Beautiful temple lamps, elaborately carved in relief and etching on 
brass w ith floral and mythological designs, and birds such as the peacock and swan, 
carved for further decoration, can be seen in most of the temples of the South. 
Ornamental brass decorative pieces on wooden doors with many interesting motifs 
in relief of flowers, animals, birds and legendary figures; ornate door handles, 
beautiful bronze and brass icons representing gods and goddesses, saints and historic 
characters, and many other decorative pieces have been known for centuries. 

Metal has thus played a role almost as important as pottery in the lives of the 
people of India both rural and urban all through the centuries. Its lasting properties, 
its perfect suitability for ornamentation, its malleability m being able to be trans¬ 
formed into any desired shape, its beauty and variety of texture, and in the eaity 
years its easy availability, gave metal great importance among the arts and crafts 
of this country. From ancient times, the guilds of bronze founders and metal 
casters were supported bv royal patronage. So the craft grew into a great cultural 
development producing a grand array of art work to suit every class in society. 
So we have the story of the potter and the metal worker taking their place beside 
the wood-carver with his very ancient heritage of master-craftsmanship. 

WOODWORK 

Wood carving is one of the oldest crafts in India. During the long periods 
between 2500 to 1500 b.c. and about 250 b.c. (when architecture began,to appear 
in stone), wood certainly served most puiposes for living accommodation, m the 
places of worship, and in the building of monuments, as well as for many varied 
articles of utility and decoration. When exactly craftsmen began to use uuod 
widely is a matter of conjecture, but it is certain that it covered long periods of 

time, and some of the finest decorative work in this medium has undoubtedly 
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inspired the ornamentation on stone. Therefore it is not surprising that in many 
places all over India, excellent craftsmanship in this art of wood carving and orna¬ 
mentation has had a long tradition. 

Some of the best known areas for wood carving in India are Kashmir, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Madras, Mysore and Kerala. Ancient 
temples in all these regions still have the most ornate carved doors and door frames, 
lintels, windows, and images that have withstood the passage of time. Details of 
story, legend and sacred scriptures, human figures, gods and goddesses, flowers, 
trees and geometrical patterns can be found among the decorative motifs on these 
objects. In some cases the workmanship is superb, deeply cut, beautifully conceived 
in subject matter and fitting perfectly the ornate interiors of the places of worship 
they decorate. 

In Kashmir, the articles of everyday use, such as screens, tables of different 
sizes and shapes chests, small boxes of various descriptions, book-ends, and lamp 
stands, are mostly made in walnut wood, with motifs covering floral ensembles, 
the almond and pear, birds and the Chenar leaf. Not only do craftsmen ornament 
these consumer goods, but there is the traditional work of decorative ceilings 
for mosques, houseboats and buildings of all types, which have excellent geomet¬ 
rical patterns, mostly comprising concentric circles significantly combined, diamond 
hapes and stars. In the Punjab, at Amritsar and Bhera, Hoshiarpur and Ludhiana, 
caning is done in Sisham wood, used for chairs, tables, beds, screens and a host 
of other articles, with fine designs that cover floral and leaf ensembles and animals 
and mythological subjects. 

In Uttar Pradesh, wood carving has been done for generations at Aligarh, 
Bareilly, Nagina, Bulandshahr, Mathura, Saharanpur, Lucknow and Ghaziabad; 
Nagina has specialised in ebony carving. The decorative work in these centres 
has always been effective, with chaste floral designs for the most part and occasion¬ 
ally geometrical patterns; the beauty of the carving being further intensified by 
the method of having the wood surface punched in small circular modes. Mora- 
cubad followed the method of having its wood carving often further embellished 
by inlaid ivory work in minute geometric motifs the same as has been the tradition 
in Hoshiarpur, in the Punjab. 

Turning to the eastern areas, Azamgarh (West Bengal) produced carved wooden 
articles with motifs of floral and geometric tracery, sometimes introducing animals 
and birds. While in rural Bengal, lovely wood carving with motifs of elephants or 
human figures has been a long standing folk art, together with simple articles like 
toys, dolls and decorative pieces. In Madhya Pradesh (Central India), wood 
carving traditionally has largely been done with raised floral decoration, and making 
dolls and toys. 

In Rajasthan, on the west of India, many of the old palaces have splendid 
examples of wood carving in elaborate motifs of floral, geometric, circular shapes 
and mythological figure portraiture done on their gateways and doors in raised 
effect. Many of the house fronts, window shutters and balustrades as well as door 
screens in this area, as also in Uttar Pradesh, the Punjab, and Kangra, Kulu and 
Chamba (Himachal Pradesh), have been beautifully ornamented with perforated 
traceries of floral patterns, and delicately chiselled. 

In Ahmcdabad and Kathiawar (Gujarat), similar doors, house fronts and screens 
have been fully worked with raised and fretwork ornamentation with ensembles 
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of motifs from the Krishna legends, fish, the tortoise, birds, trees and floral 
decorations, the latter being large and deeply cut so that it has been possible to 
inset legendary figures between combined and single motifs. Particularly lovely 
are the specimens of wood carving in the temples of Gujarat and Kathiawar with 
their «alaxy of floral and mythological subjects, done in deep cut and traced designs. 
Many such pieces can be seen at the National Museum in New Delhi. In Bombay, 
Surat and Ahmedabad, sandalwood is also carved and ornamented generally 
with foliage, trees, a profusion of temples in miniature, and legendary figures. 

Turning to South India, wonderfully carved and decorated temple chariots 
( Rathas) have been traditionally used in the temple processions. The entire surfaces 
of these great vehicles are covered with elaborate designs consisting o; carved 
mythological figures, gods and goddesses, the lotus, leaves, biids like the sann 
and peacock, and many types ol floral motifs, all in deep relief. Simikn ancient 
Rathas (chariots) can be seen in Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and Assam (Manipur). 
In Mysore, most of the designs consist of mythological figures and also animals 
like the elephant, on rosewood tables, screens, chests and various boxes. Mysore 
has also specialised in minutely carved sandalwood boxes with fine deep-cut 
designs of floral, leaf and mythological subjects; and in delicate inlay w ork in black- 
wood, using either ivory or mother-of-pearl to create floral, leaf and geometric 
effects. In Madurai (Madras State), elegantly styled blackwood or rosewood tables, 
screens, boxes of all types, and wall brackets have been the mode with designs in 
relief of elephants, floral patterns and foliage. Sandalwood carving has also been 
a favourite occupation of a large group of craftsmen in Rajasthan, Gujarat, and 
Kcnib 

Wood carving is one of the most satisfying and pleasing modes of decoration 
the world over. In India, as one travels over the country, it is interesting to sec 
how varied are the objects that have come to life under the deft skill of the carver. 
Almost every type of tree has provided the raw material, like teak, w'alnut, satin- 
wood, rosewood, ebony, mahogany, redwood, and several others too numerous to 
detail. Man saw from very early times the beauty and texture and hidden qualities 
that wood possessed and could supply for his use and provide scope for his artistic 
talents. And he used of it freely. We can still see a few specimens of the earlier era is- 
manship in wood in the early rock-cut temples of Ajanta with their delicate orna¬ 
mentation in raised effects of floral and scroll designs; in the 7th century a.o. 
Rathas (temple chariots) of Mahabalipuram (Madras State); and in the wood 
traceries similar to the stone screens found in Gujarat and Kathiawar, to name 
only a few examples. 

Mans urge to create objects of utility and beauty and then to ornament 
and decorate them, drove him ever to seek new materials for his aesthetic activities. 
Clay, metal and wood w’erc all utilised to their tullest and became a lied to yet an¬ 
other artistic mode, namely, lacquer work, done on wood, metal, stone and on a 
new base w hich he created, which was papier mache. 


LACQUERWARE 

The art of lacquer work has been known in India since as far back us Vedie 
times (1500 b.c a .>, and mention has been made of it in the Malmhltarata and ; \ 
classical Sanskrit literature, down to medieval times. Lac is a t\pc of resm secreted 
by a small red insect, and in its natural form it is utilised as a transparent watewuooi 
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varnish on wood, papier mache and other materials to give the surfaces a glistening 
appearance and to preserve both the basic material and the ornamentation. When 
lac is heated and has gone through certain processes, it becomes an opaque sub¬ 
stance which can be coloured any shade that is desired. In this form it can be 
either applied smoothly as an allover coating or filled into engraved designs 
on wood, brass or other metals. The craft exhibits different styles in various regions 
of the country. 

Starting with the north, in Srinagar (Kashmir), the best known product 
that is lacquered is papier mache. Screens, tables, lamp stands, boxes of various 
kinds, vases, trays, bowls, and even paintings made from waste paper, are hand 
painted all over with perfectly executed free-hand patterns in harmonious colours 
and then fully coated over with the transparent lacquer. Backgrounds can be white 
or any colour, and even gold or silver. The traditional shawl pattern, floral designs 
o r mall roses, pinks, narcissi, lily, jasmine, iris, the lotus, Chenar leaf, the king- 
fish r. oriole, duck, the antelope and horse are favourite motifs. These are scattered 
all o^ er the surfaces of the articles, or floral motifs are placed in sprays within 
almond shapes bordered in floral and geometric modes, or even sprays are set on 
curving stems with interlacing leaves. All these motifs are taken from the natural 
surroundings and are realistically reproduced in miniature with their lovely natural 
colours against various contrasting backgrounds. Very often motifs are done entirely 
in gold or each motif is artistically touched or outlined with gold. And the painted 
ornamentation either lies flat, merging as it were with the surface or it is slightly 
raised to give the basic material a rich embossed effect. Painting was often done 
earlier with papier mache as the foundation, in the style of the Moghul Miniature 
paintings, showing hunting scenes, or a polo game, the whole scheme generally in 
mellow tones of bronze, gold and buff; and blossoming trees with white flowers, 
all outlined in black. This large variety of artistically produced papier mache 
articles continues to be produced today in full measure. 

Turning to the Punjab, lacquered work was long done both on wood and papier 
mache and included boxes of various sizes, containers, bowls, and vases, with 
floral and geometric patterns in stylised modes placed on deep blue or purple back- 
grour.ds. But in Bareilly (Uttar Pradesh), in former times, craftsmen produced 
fine black w ood furniture that was painted with golden geometric or floral patterns 
a :d then lacquered. Kamal (Punjab) went in for large boxes and trays and other 
decorative pieces often embossed with painted flowers touched up with gold against 
dar k backgrounds, preferably in tones of green, and then glossed with transparent 
lacquer. 

Bihar has been noted for its charming lacquerware as the natural product 
'ac is abundantly available there. Lacquered wooden toys, trays, receptacles of 
various types, ornamental pieces and seats are ; ome of the popular features in this 
particular cralt, and are made in Patna, Ranchi, Darbhanga and Gaya. Lacquered 
m bright colours, the motifs cover fish, floral patterns, peacocks and geometric 
shapes, and somet imes articles like seats and bed-legs are just bordered with simple 
linear patterns in contrasting colours. But whatever the mode or motif or form 
of the aiiiclc made, these craftsmen continue to express themselves through this 
medium with all the old flair and skill. 

Madhya Pradesh too has produced a number of lacquered and gilded wood¬ 
work articles, as for example, trays, boxes, plates, bowls and jars that came from 
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Thnnsi 'ind were generally painted in black with floral motifs in red or green for con¬ 
trast- aid Raichur (Andhra Pradesh) specialised in chairs, tables and other articles 
for home use having floral patterns in gold on blackwood, all beautifully lacquered. 
In Etikoppaka and Kondapalli villages in Andhra Pradesh and Channapatna m 
Mysore State delightful lacquered toys and decorative objects have been an old 

and Tni'hfsmin village of Nirmal (near Hyderabad in Andhra Pradesh), a long 
tradidon of 400 yiarsfs behind its artistic painted work called Nirmal .Worked 
on wood or metal with a lacquered finish, boxes, plaques, dishes, bav.es of pla} 
cards trays table tops and screens are painted on the style of the Moghul Miniature 
paintings^ or with Nature subjects, with a basic ground tone of either black or brick 
red, even* white or grey today: the patterns being scenes of subjectefromAeMhm- 
atures, including flowers, foliage, flowering trees, birds, animals,human‘figures, ^nd 
in some cases motifs taken from the decorative themes of ^e Ajanta frescoes The 
bright and vivid colours of the decoration, much of it done in gold and silve L. 
a unique fragile quality and add great beauty to both the surface and form o! 

the article the ornamentation is placed upon. . H 

As we come to the west of India, to Rajasthan, one can see painted and ~tk 
woodwork elaborately done in the decoration of the windows and doors ol houses 
in Bikanir. Very often the fine floral and geometrical motifs are raised into relic 
with the addition of clay and then painted and finally varnished or lacquered all 
over; the brilliant colours generally used, and in richer houses, the touches ol gold 
or silver, create a striking effect. Done on wood, stone, clay or metal, and some¬ 
times even on glass, the art of painting and lacquering reached many types ol arti¬ 
cles in many shapes and forms, including wooden doors and windows, wall surfaces, 
bottles, trays, and other commodities, as well as dolls of various types, toys ana 
puppets. In Ajmere, the designs utilised in the art of painting and lacquer arc so 
delightful that they very often followed the tie-dye styles of motifs, with their floral 
geometric, dotted, circular and diamond shapes in multi-colours against paler 
grounds and vice versa. . . 

Cutch and Kathiawar in Gujarat are noted for their long heritage in the pro¬ 
duction of excellent lacquered furniture, such as chairs, tables, cradles, diwans, 
beds and other articles of home use, made in wood with backgrounds painted and 
lacquered in a light red tone and decorated with floral, geometrical and leal and 
stem patterns carried out in various modes in golden-yellow. Sometimes these 
motifs are outlined with gold or have touches of black or deep blue. 1 he shapes ol 
these various articles are also old in origin and very decorative, so that the stylised 
shapes and embellishment make them unique and picturesque. . . 

Detail cf workmanship, variety ol pattern, a flair for emphasising the object v 
decoration, the assimilation and adaptation of modes into a synthesis that K ong> 
intrinsically to the culture of India, are fundamental features ol all the crafts so 
far described The same approach will be found to continue as we tuin final > o 
three other crafts, old in origin but with an unbroken history namely creative 
work in ivory, bone and horn, the ancient craft ot basketry, and lastly lcathc, wo. k 

IVORY, BONE AND HORN 

The ancient art of ivory carving and ornamentation is yet another artistic 
creation in India that has been handed down through the generations and become 
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one of the most appealing and admired modes the world over. Intricate, etherial 
because of the material itself, fine in workmanship and most attractive, ivory carv- 
ing can be seen at its best in Delhi, Amritsar and Hoshiarpur (Punjab), in Murshida- 
bad (West Bengal), in Puri and Cuttack (Orissa), in several places in Rajasthan and 
in Kerala and Mysore. 

Starting with Delhi, boxes, caskets, bed posts, jewel cases, combs, chessmen 
and boards, and decorative pieces like elephants, camels and horses as well as bul¬ 
locks and their carts have been traditionally done and ornamented. Some¬ 
times the decoration consists of flat arabesques in traceries with panels of mytho¬ 
logical figures or animals like the elephant, surrounded by lace-like perforations; 
a; other times, figurines of goddesses standing on a beautifully carved lotus and 
holding a musical instrument in her hands; and sometimes floral ensembles and 
curving stems and scrolls worked on various art objects can be seen. Occasionally, 
the i vory has been stained a pale green or brown or rust red, and pictures of hunting 
scenes, or floral, scroll and foliage motifs etched on the surface, revealing the ivory 
tint below, and then the motifs are edged with gold to give the whole surface a 
delicate brocade-like effect. 

At Hoshiarpur in the Punjab, besides the useful and decorative articles made 
of the ivory itself, ivory is inlaid in wooden table tops and screens with fine floral 
and leaf ensembles often arranged within a central square with mosaics of dots 
and diamonds in encircling bands. Perhaps some of the loveliest and most elaborate 
traditional craftsmanship can be seen at Amritsar, not only in the shape of figurines, 
paper cutters and small boxes that have finely embossed floral and animal motifs 
with traceries in floral and geometric patterns giving a screen-like effect, but ivory 
is inlaid also on screens and doors. Of particular beauty and splendid workmanship 
are the examples found on the main doors to the entrance of the historic Golden 
Temple of the Sikhs at Amritsar. The superb craftsmanship here shows in one 
instance a graceful tree with a variety of large flowers and leaves, with two lions 
standing on cither side of the foot of the tree, and a stylised floral and leaf border 
going all round, while at the top, geometric patterns form the arch. Another exam¬ 
ple of the line ornamentation in ivory inlay work here is seen on another door where 
there are stylised flowers and leaves on encircling stems, with the first all-round bor¬ 
der consisting of the lily and buds and leaves, and the other consisting of geometric 
shapes and stars. The mellow tint of the ivory not only gives a richness to the 
wood of the doors, but imparts 10 it a beauty of texture as well. Such was the 
imagination of the craftsmen of old that they could give just the right amount of 
ornamentation and use just the correct material for extra decoration so that form 
and shape and texture were enhanced at the same time that ornament lent addi¬ 
tional beauty. 

Turning to the eastern areas of the country, from Murshidabad (West Bengal), 
come dainty animals like the elephant and mahout (rider), its howdah worked in 
minute raised floral motifs, little figurines showing the characters and life of the 
village, or models of gods and goddesses, all delicately ornamented; while, 
iii Cuttack and Puri (Orissa), besides beds that are elaborately carved with deeply 
cu ( and engraved floral motifs, bangles and bracelets and necklaces are produced 
with fine flora! or geometrical patterns. In these areas, the art ol ivory carving 
has had a long history and the articles made were closely associated with home de¬ 
coration and utility. 
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Tl _ tl „ western area's Rajasthan can count ivory carving amongst its many 
In the VS Hli w-here'iolour and ornament abound, it is not surprising that 
varied for the outlet of their artistic talents. Once 

ciaftsmen foul . ■ articles like small boxes, caskets, figurines, combs, ches - 

again as at Delhi, n X . worked with traceries of floral motifs. Sometimes 
boards and.men are all d a rc L 0( iuction of the Rajasthan Miniature paintings 

artistic plaquesaienc thecentral figures, set amidst a background of leaves 
with Radha and :Kndina * thQ c^ntrm ^vg Qr human figures in minia- 

“re 

colmired Sct^&.otAteSShand ornament the texture and the 

C °'° In^ddition^o'carving in ivory, a long famed craft in this area this delicate 
material is used here also for architectural decorative work as was descnbedin 
the case of Amritsar (Punjab). At Amber, the old capital ofebony d . 
in the palace have been inlaid with ivory in squares and rectangles thar are msa 
with a veritable maze of stylised flowers, cncles, stars, dots, and petalied medallion., 
yet the workmanship is so superbly arranged by way of design and compositer. 
that the whole ensemble does not in any way give any sign of crowding at any 
D lace but on the contrary forms a composite harmonious whole, the sole pur¬ 
pose of which seems to be to add more lustre and character to the dark shining ebony 
into which it has been set so skilfully and artistically. 

Comin< T to the South, Madras has its little figurines and animal art piece* 
decorated minutely with floral ensembles; Travancore (Kerala) has long produced 
graceful statuettes of various kinds representing mythological figures and gods and 
goddesses, jewelry, paper cutters, decorative buttons and earrings and small ele¬ 
gant boxes. Designs of scrolls and flowers and even forest scenes are a feature. 
And at Mvsore also, designs of forest scenes are done in the carving of ivory articles, 
sometimes further embellished by the introduction of black lac to intensify the 
detail of ornamentation. v . 

In Vizagapatnam (Andhra Pradesh), sandalwood boxes and caskets, among 
other articles, have a fretwork overlay of ivory fixed over the wood surfaoe, in leat 
and floral motifs combined with small squares set here and there, with their centres 
etched with mythological figures in black. Often there are geometric patterns or 
running leaf and stem designs in narrow panels between bands ot wood, caived in 
SS with mythological figures. When the ivory is inlaid, however it is genet a.ly 
done in floral designs and further ornamented with coloured lac placed in an tn- 
enved design with the carving of the wood in low relict. I Ins is also done on rosc- 

beautiful, with the olf-wkilc of the ivory contrasting 
against the deep dark tones of the rosewood, bringing both texture and ornament 
into a united focus of great beauty. Sometimes, as was *howrf m the case of the 
workmarOVin in Delhi the ivory is stained black or crimson or green and then 
made into decorative articles that are finely chiselled with flora' and geometrical 

patterns. _ ,■ ■__t_^11 iiio mu material for sihall boxes 


of 


Besides ivory, tortoiseshell has been made the raw in 
various sizes made in Vizagapatnam, overlaid and hxc. 


fixed with a tich'y oarved 
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and perforated piece, comprising geometrical patterns, scrolls, medallions of my¬ 
thological characters and animals within the floral decoration. In Rajasthan, how¬ 
ever, flasks, vases, small boxes and decorative articles are carved from buffalo 
horn and inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl in geometrical designs of dots, 
interspersed with diamond shapes, scrolls and stylised flowers. Sometimes the 
designs have large stars, leaves and dots which together look very decorative. 

Ivory being a rare and expensive material, bone has often been substituted 
and has been made into many articles and attractively ornamented with motifs 
taken from those of the ivories. Bone however has never been able to compete 
with the ivory in any sense of the term and remains a small and insignificant craft. 
But the very ancient craft of horn carving has withstood centuries and come down 
through the generations, so that various decorative pieces are available in India 
from Kashmir and Uttar Pradesh in the north, from Bengal and Orissa in the east, 
and from Kerala in the south. Combs, buttons, walking sticks, vases, ornamental 
birds and animals are among the products of this art-craft. And the charm of these 
articles lies in the excellent manner in which they have been carved so that the 
article oecomes itself the ornament, shape giving decoration to beauty of material. 
The lustre of the polished surface brings to light the wonderful natural gloss and 
grain of the particular horn, whether it be that of the buffalo, the deer or the bison, 
though that of the buffalo is the best known and appreciated. 

Man thus ornamented and decorated his home and his places of worship 
and then the various articles of his daily needs. One of the earliest materials he 
used for his skills were reeds and bamboo, and from these, many artistically beau- 
tiful goods were produced through the centuries both for utility and decoration. 
Today these goods are as much in demand as they ever were all through the ages. 
Everlasting in human need and in grace of shape and form, the craft of basketry 
continues to grow in popularity. 

BASKETRY 

Plaiting of strands to make various articles for wear, daily use, roof tops for 
slrr pie homes and for ceremonial purposes, has been a very early craft in India and 
many parts of the world. Perhaps even earlier than the use of earth and clay, the 

ing of bamboo strands, cane, reeds and grasses as well as the leaves of the 
cocoa nut and the date pain t have been known in India. Basketry, the craft which 
has been the outcome of the art of plaiting, has thus come down through the ages 
and continues to play an important part in our daily life, both urban and rural. 
Beautifully plaited straw, grass and bamboo baskets, floor coverings (mats), 

' rays and’salvers, clay pots with basketry coverings, sieves for winnowing, and 
decorative wall pieces are among the many articles that have been the outcome 
of this ancient craft. AU over the country this essentially folk craft is popular and 
the means for gi'ng an impetus to the creative talents of the simple people of India 
with their natural artistic bent. 

In the cast, West Bengal has long been famous for the beauty of its baskets 
and mattings, fans and decorative chiks (hangings). Using cocoanut or date palm 
leaves or bamboo, or cane strands, very many articles have been produced. De¬ 
signs are ve y decorative, forming flowers, geometric shapes, figured motils and 
birds by way of intricate combinations of the coloured strands, sometimes beads 
being added for a further decorative effect on certain articles. In Assam, delightful 
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STON.F SCULPTURE (1). Trefoil i .vtlemed garment worn by bearded figure from Mohenjo-Daro, 2500-1500 b.c.; 
2 F i J fric/c i.n section of Bull capita! pillar Pampurva, 3rd century B.c.; 3.4, Carvings with lotus motifs above \ akshi 
rtree £oddc r >f6$ figures in Bharhut, c. 150 b.c., Sunga period; 5, Floral decoration on Stupa in Bharhui, c. 150 b.c.; 
;•> ng« period; 6. lotus and honeyiucklr on Stupn No. I. sanchi, lat century B.C.; 7, Foliated entwined stems from 
Join Stupa. Mathura, late Hr century b.c.- Isi century vd . >f, Carved panel of Basel leaves. Amarusati. 1st century 
u.c. Setavohana period; 9-12, lotus forms- Amaravatl. Ut century b.c.. Sntavahamt pciiod. 
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5Tfthl , 5rilI pturf ( 2 ) 13. Bull on seal, Mohenjo-Daro. 2500-1500 *.C.; I4 Mythological horned •"•"‘•I ™ »cul. 
l Ihni ‘in, -him 2500-1500 ».c.: 15.19 Fish-tailed elephant and bull, Jain Stupa. Mathura. 1st century u.< 'st 

‘ a'd ir, ,' 7 "18 "M Lion, elephant, bull ami horse motifs from abacus of Sarnalh ml'ai. ’ ri ' ie, ’"" v 

Maurvan neriod' 20 Mv^llologicaJ annual. Stupa No. I. Sanchi, Is, txnlu.y n.c.; 22 O-cod tic mia lrh, 

Matlturi Js’ century ij.c. 1st century * c 23. Crocodile (.Makara) add lotus, Amarnvnli. Is cento,: n., t*uu 

on horse! inner side of I astern gateway Bharhut. e. I 50 B.t . 
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S'!ON! SO 'LPTiiRE 3). 2:\ 28. Rosette.; 26 Howe? encircled rosette; 27, Serpent and worshippers in lotus lake; 
H, Gc c: 30, Ijuujs with sacred symbol Medallions from Sanchi and Amaravati Is! century b.c. 1st century a.d.; 
3! 35. I.om es in bowl of Good Fortune with birds, 32, Lotus and bud* ; 33. Rosette with lotus buds 34, Rosette and 
Lotus forms. .56. Honeysuckle and Hon.. Medallion* from Bharhut, 2nd century B.c. 


















Plate 4 
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STONE SCULPTURE (4), 37. Rosette; 38. 39. Lotuses in bowl of Good Fortune; 40. Dancing Peacock: V. i outset 
42, 43. Elephant with lotuses; 44. 45, Rosettes with lotuses; 46, Lotuses with sacred symbol. Medallions irom Snnchi 
Stupa, fit century it.t47. 48, Lotus forms. Eastern gateway Bharhut. c. 150 «.t. 
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STONF SCULPTURE (5) 49, Rosette 50, L0u$ \iv4di leaf border; 51, drpium in lotus lake, 52, 54, Rosettes and 
geometrical „ a ^ crn 53 Rosette unci honeysuckle 55 Roselle and foliated forms. Medallions from Bharhut, c. 150 b.c.; 
56 U Lui,^.n bow) or Good Fortune 57, Lott es; 59, Rosette; 60, elephant within a lotus Mcdnllions from 
Sanchi Stupu. 1st ccntuiy tt.c. 
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■ 5 -mKi err t PT11RI (6) 61-69, Lotus forms 70, Rosette and honevsucklc, 71, Bud an<l leases 77 l-'leur-di lis 
with par, of a rosette. Medallions from Mathura 2nd century a.d. 
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STONE SCULPTURE (7). 73, Rosette; 74 , Lotuses in full pent, 76, 78, 79 t Lotus forms; 77, Rosette 

ami - a;;red jwn’ooi. Medallions from Sandii and Mathura. 1st century B.c. 1st century a.p.. 80, 83. Rootles; 81, 
tree 82, Rosette amt geometrical pattern: 84. Rosette and honeysuckle. Medallions from Rharhut. 2nd 

century *.i> 








STONE SCULFrUKE (8). 85 86. Lotu- forms; 8}, Lotus and honeysuckle; 88. 89, 90, Rosettes 9|, Mom-', uu'klc: 
92 Fleur-de-lis. Medallions from Mathura, 1st centuiv a d.; 93. 94, 95. Rosettes. 96. Lotus Medallion* from SanOu. 
and Mathura, 1st century b.c\— 2nd century a.d. 
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STONE SO l PTURE (9). 97, Mylhical animal and Pipal tree on seal, Mohenjo-Daro. 2500-1500 B.c.; 98, 99, Asoka 
trees. 106 Nap K«ar tree, from Mathura ^ 8-300 tu Kushan period . 100, Pipal tree. 102, Mango tree. 105, Banyan 
(wild Fig , tree with elephants, from Hl.arhut, c 50 bc.; 101 Pipal tree. Eastern gateway Sanchi, 200 B.c.- 200 a.d.; 
10? V tree. Besnagm, 3rd century b.* .. 104 Mango tree, Lakshman tomplei Khajwrabo, 1203 a.l>. 
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STONE SCULPTURE (10). 107. Mango tree. 109. Banyan (wild Fig.) tree , Ca ve .1.7. Ellora, 78-MO a.d. 108. Pipal tro.. 
Amuravati. 1st century b.c.: 110. Champa tree. Ill, Asoka tree, Mathura, 78-200 a.u., Kushmi period. 117, Mango 
tree. Cave 21. Ellora, 9th century a.d.; 117, Mango tree, Stupa No. I, Eastern gateway, Sanchi, 200 b.c. 200 mi • 
114, 1 i ces, Bharhut, c. 150 8,f 115. 116, I recs in panels of Sarungpur tin e.puc Ahntadahad. CJ nj.v .r e 1500 x r \ 
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SIONK SO 
118, Lotuses, 
•at. 1st ceriu 
• ii'icf. from \i 


)C ) 


cave mil fruit in bowl UuiKJIum ihrin, nh„ T’ f ’ ,,lur Mathurn. talc 1st century n, 1st century 
■Vf-. -1st oenfurv A .i» ; no i J w“'f ai 1 «»• vine on door-jamb. tain Stop. Mathuni, 

I'alaieat Amber, old ca ( ,nal -,r i. ni , s -,' ’ „ ,hu ™' Is( ‘ ,2, - |2f> Hower arrangement., m 

lu K®jMihan, mcdtcv.il period. 
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STONE SCULPTURE (12). 127, 129, Floral motifs of sculptures from the Taj Mahal. Ag :i I2S I 1 -l, oi ?,ori1 ’ 

ornament from the south end oi Emperor Akbar's Cenotaph. Fatehpur Sikri, ILL 136, 137. IVco au ve none work 
of the grape vine and florai motifs from the Turkish Sultan's palace Faiehpin Siku. medieval period. 










S ! ' .'NL S' ULPTF'RL- i • • Mh Floral scroll and gcmm'Sr.ul patterns on Medallion, Parameshv, a: temple. Bhuba- 
ru • ’ va Orissa State- 139. 140. Ornamental frieze , of swans and mythical animals, Keshawa temple, Somnathpur, 
Mysore State. 1 3th eenuiry A.o.t Ml. Detail •< frieze of n hunting scene with deer and elephant, Mukteshwar temple, 
Hhutauttfthwar, Orissa State; 142 Section of decorative pillar and plinth of the sacred shrine of Sangnneer, Jaipur. 
R;\ r than 


























STONF. SCULPTURE 04). 14L148. Dciaii-. of sciiipiurc and carving from I'fatap&har. Rujasihun. miovh : >uli<vt: 
bird, floral, and geometrical forms with dccoiv.tf.e *ascs. Medieval period. 




















































































































STONE SCU ir T .V R !’ : :,' 5) Iff .'*■"** or Pl-c.lcr casts from the Lepakshl -.tnple, Andhra Pradesh. Uth 
cn n cnbiefe U lnt * ° ° * ° m * 1 figures ami animals, doer and elephant, together with stylised floral 
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STONE SCULPTURE M'6). 154-158, Diuwings from Piaster casts from th- 1 crakshi uph-, \mlhni *’i.uk Mi:- 
century a.d. ; Details show motifs of mythological figures and animats and the sivhvrd swan. 
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ST ON L ; St-'ULPTL RF (17). 159-164, Drawing irom temple sculptures in the Padroanabhaswamy temple. Invandrum, 
Kerala, where there are a galaxy oi sculptures repre senting gods and goddesses and characters from sacred story and 
legend. 
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STONE SCULPTURE (1$). 165 !6<>. i tracings from temple sculptures in the PudmunabhAswaim temple. I nvnnd . 
Kerala; 167-172. Drawings from uunplc sculptures in the Hnlcbid and Bolur templo, M >uiv Sta o. I ?th ccrmu> n 
in these temples also sculptures arm nd portraying god* and goddesses, daneem an. chmactcr. bo t> •m» * d lot \ arm 

legend. 
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SIONF SCR FENS. 17'J i 70. Detail*. of design* of stylised floral and geometrical motif - from a window in the Sidi 
Sayyid's mosque, Ahmudahad, Gujarat, e. 1500 a d., 180, Detail of a lloral motif from a marble window screen at 
(he loiTib wf Salim ( In 'i, Fatelipur Sdri; 181, Unique stone screen shosving dancers from die Man Singh palace, 
Gwalior, Madhya Pradesh )H.'. f loud and linear patterned screen from Satnaih. 3rd century B.t . 
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basketrv made from cane has been in use traditionally, not only as mats and wall 
hangings but for small boxes and receptacles, fans and rice containers and other 
household eoods However, Orissa’s many artistic articles are made from the specu 1 
aolden coloured Wass that grows in that region. Unique and very light, these have 
fdded to the vaneties of basketry produced in this country. In Bihar, from time 
immemorial the rural women have used the Sikki golden tinted grass lor making 
several attractive art and utility pieces. Used in its. original colour or dyed red, 
black, blue or green, elephants, birds, dolls and fish for decorative purposes and 
baskets of different styles have been a speciality during the years. Bamboo ioo 
tes ted a long tradition here, lending the raw material for baskets of many types, 

radve^hh^^metricS^atterasfpalghathf Kerala ^f^n^sed^o 

are two of the best known centres for these choice floor c °vermgs often used to 
sit and sleep upon. The Pathamadai mats are particularly bemg woven in 

three varieties from the famous Korai grass. The finest is exq ^ > m 

designed with colourful borders or set all over with bright geometric patterns, 
the medium quality with simpler borders, and then the coarse variety. 1 beit a <- «• s 
plain mats for ordinary use on the floor and for sitting upon. Other centres wnere 
mats have been a long standing speciality are Tirunelvelli, Tanjore, rirucnirapa.u, 
and Salem, all in Madras State. Fans and many types of baskets too are produced 
all over the South, made from bamboo and the cocoanut leaf, many of these being 
so designed that the placement of the coloured strands forms charming patterns. 

In talking of basketry, therefore, there is really no area in India where this 
craft does not exist or has not existed in the past. The village woman has tradition¬ 
ally used the basket sieve for winnowing her food grains; the rural housewife all 
over the country has used the basket for carry ing and storing her goods, whet her 
she comes from the north or south or east or west or the centre. Charming women 
in the mountain areas carry picturesque baskets while picking tea in the estates 
in Darjeeling (West Bengal), or Assam or in the Nilgiris (Madras State), just as their 
sisters use the same type of receptacles while picking cotton in areas like Rajasthan 
and South India, where this product grows. Babies are seen placed inside baskets 
and slung on the back by their mothers while going to and fro on their work or 
errands in some of the mountain regions; and grass and similar fibres have been 
woven into sandals in many Himalayan regions like Kulu, Kangra, Suraj, Kashmir 
and Simla. People in small towns and villages have used mats as bed mattresses 
set on the floor for generations, and in festival and celebration, in daily hie uiki usage 
this old craft has played a vital role. Into this lamily of handicrafts comp, is'.rig 
pottery and ceramics, metal work and woodcraft, lacquer, ivory, bone and h° r, i, 
and basketry, yet another craft has entered, that ot Leather Work. In describing 
this handicraft, it will be seen that it has not only served to add one more in n 1 
to the number of the many craftsman’s skills, but enters significantly the dramatic 

field as well. 


LEATHER WORK 


Perhaps one of the most interesting stories in India of a raw matrrr.’ m. ncu 
rtict.v rrMtive work is that of leather and skin. Uns started whwn tcatnu 
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to artistic creative work is 
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designed Tnd painted tons™? , S i of P uppCtS for ,hc Shadow p 'ays. Thc finely cut, 
of iSither TovTof th? 4^1 Jf at ? er P u PP ets of the Tolu Bommalatta (the Play 
Soar'the^o'2???'? n n d i ,raPrad “ h Puppet Theatre are an example of this 
Nad ''Madras State) and (W. 16 ?]! deer and go ? 1 skin Bommalatta puppets of Tamil 

craftsmen^ conteKrtf a p? puppe - ts of the Pami Koo " m ° r Kerala. Many 

mar onettes Thn? ar ' ,stlc attainments towards the making of these 

S^ oTto ?rr rin i an 1 ®* cutti "S of the skin or leather 

g c or cneir talents, pgmtqrs did the art work of punching and colouring Orna 

arui movement to°SfJ*/*!?“ this, a„S the Spltors SgS ^ 

craftsmen h d ° S WhlCh had been made with flexible limbs b y still other 

Hence it became a community craft and entertainment. These expressive lea- 
ther figures, painted pictures as of dreams as they were used in dramatic portrayals 
InrfNi 31 ? tbe 1 1 . busi ° 1 ? of .reality. Religion and sacred story, the emotional trends 
f ad N l tuI ® ^ certainly influenced this art too, whose subjects covered the Rama- 
yana, the Mahabharata, and the Puranas, as well as scenes of village life in the con- 
^P orary sccne - J he decorative motifs on the feminine characters particularly the 
1?' es ’ crowns, jewels and hair style have many floral motifs with colours 
d 5 P i e< i fr0ir i tbe natural surroundings. Festival days so closely associated with 
f£ d oiH^t K d to , certam deit jes were the occasions for these performances and 
} b ’ s art fought together tne whole community into one large family familiaris 

bSJgrsr dramatic acting ’ a " 

Pcop^af/oveMhe^ountry^ have^use^siil^er^and^sandals^made'from^his^mteriai 

' nc ' ages past. Strong heavy leather Cliappals (flat heel-less sandals) became the 
common footwear of the rural areas, because they were practicaT whiirSfnmre 
delicate slippers and sandals became the mode for people of the towns and cities 
The leather worker and the embroiderer joined hands and many artistic effects 

:xSrir g d ^ most ,nstances - the “ makin s«» 

strong and durable* but have always been DatterneH with u^i i < 
decorative motifs. They were 3d totKeSifm d .°K St ^ d, ” g 
haying large scrolls and leaves or geometrical patterns in lines and som^im° IC ei,eS 
stylised five petalled flowers. In the more delicate Mojhras (Persian style dnda'ls) 1 
sorne of them so soft that they can be folded and placed in the pocket delicate 
. n ?'c lv ! as ai ) d I s stdl doue b X women in Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikanir and Jai- 
i" L ! : ' a h 1 niopfs m running designs of leaves, flowers, the almond, mango and 
tracer.es ,n chain stitch with colour combinations of red and ycllowblue and 

an ? grcen ‘ and also e Hhorate work in gold and silver became 
populm. Sometimes line appliqu6 work is also done, the thin pieces of coloured 

leather applied forming the motif and design. lCd 

He r r also , beca 7 e famous for other forms of leather craft. Fine embroi- 

d ^f. ^ a , i nuck,e . P ads » and it is interesting to note that craftsmen used 

,'P m P 1 s ! 1Caled themes m these elaborate embroideries. Scenes from the Raias- 
jan Miniature paintings, typical scenes from life around, and even subjects from 
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Plate 20 




STONE INLAY WORK <I». 1*3. 1*4. .8*. f loral mosaics from C hini-ki Rauza Agia »SS. 139. 190. Oet.uls nt ikual 
I cut and bud mosaics from the Cenotaph 1 j Mahal. Agra; IH6. 1*7, Floral ami p : .mt novucs irom he Hall of °t tvn'c 
Audience, Red Fori, Dclh;. 5 'I. tie unci rival motifs in the m >.:ucs on ti*c marble t : ‘ of i he lomh of k mu •• 

Oaula, Agra. 
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Plate 2i 
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S)ONE INI A^ WORK i2>. I9<.-I99, ltl> rnrv.i.s s of different floral ensembles including ibe ills, lily, narcissus and 
fuscliKt from the wt >f fheade north end of < hini-ki-Rauza. Agiu. 








































Plate 22 
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zos 


s i ONE INI. AY WORK (3). 200. Enamelled mosaic . r pcac . Ks in lapw-lu/uli and other bcnn-p^viom moocs or . 
wall of a courtyard in the main palace. Udaip.ir, Rajasthan, 2u 1-205, Various bird:-, and r^ei. vn in Ih«* mo'.mVs !• 
the Throne Room in the Diwan-i-Am. Red Fort, Delhi. 











Plate 23 
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13, .315. ■ *ci ii" ,f fruit, lotus, bird and elephant motifs from the ceiling of Cave No. | Aianin 
.’14, Lotunc,. front r.«ve N, , t,... ’ 

^ *"• 2. iantu, c. 6th century a.d. 
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Plate 24 


218 

FRfSCOES (2). 216, 219, XX'UiiJs of a section of the ceiling showing trailing stems w ith lotuses, •, oils and leases from 
Cave No. 2, Ajonta, c. 6th century ajd.; 217 218, 220, 22.1. Details of lotuses, fruit and geese f rom the ceiling of Cave 
No. t f Ajania, c. 6th century a.d. 
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WOVLN 1-ABR ICS ( I •. ..-- 1 n f. Various forms of the Myliuxi almond (Budum) voih dccoraiive insets from traditional 
v. ■ cn Kashmil diasOr.. 
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WOVLN FABRICS (2). 227, 231, L>eta• Is of stylised flower, eagle and peacock motifs » 
San. Varanasi, Urtar Pradesh: 229. 230, Details from a gold brigade by Shu Sankakkind 
Muster-crnflsm.m. winner in the National Awards !*>66, All India Handicrafts Hoard s 
by Nature. 22K. A Nature subject from u gold brocudc from Vnrana. i Uttar Pimleli 
used in this Himru silk brocade from Aurangabad. Maharaditra. 


Vom a traditional gold brocade 
hovhand Hhm l*atvl ofCuimai 
.tyl'seu faun;, and flora m*.pired 
Flower ami bud motifs aie 
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WOVF.N FABRICS (3). 233, Floral stylised motif 


rn th 


border of a traditional gold brocade fro 


Anasi, 


Jtlll* 


Pradesh. 234 23' 
with stylised bud 
the Morning Gloi 
Hasan 


Hmal »*us<. ?vibic". <»n Himr i ilk broc.tde, Aurangabad. Maharashtra; 23. 
Varanasi, Unur Pradesh; 236, A gold btr*cnde Sari horde! from Saurashtf 
>. "38, Men go floral motifs from the Pallitv of n Bnluchar silk Sari. Varftt 
i Kallno Hall/. Mu tier* craftsman ’ innei in the National Awards 1965, All 


240 Mango Moral moth from the I'ulkiv of another traditional 0a 1 licit a r Saii, Wc*.t Bengal, 
j, i*tif e**n in silt from Vgiwta’d. ^ bar I ritdci h. 


A woven shadow' fabric 
ii, ( iujarat, with motifs of 
isi Uttar Pradesh, woven 
Indiu Handicraft’. Hoard; 
iy>, 24 i. Decorative gold 






























WOVFN FABRICS (4). 242, 243. 2-44, Stylised Mango-floral motifs from the bnrdci and Pallav of a gold huvude San 
from Gujarat. 245, Stylised Mango-floral motif from a gold brocade from Varanim l.ttai Pradesh. 246. Traditional 
motif from the Pallav of a Baluchur Saii \ K i Rental; 247. Stylised Crane and tree motif from a undltioiuil Pairhiini 
Sat i from Puilhan, Mniuunshtru Part of the Pollus of o Bnhichar San iron* Dacca loth vmno, Himgat 
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Plate 29 



24 * 


QSO 


253 


251 


252- 


2 54- 


,,*, from Bengal: (24 l J. show* the fiist Rati- 
nec riding to buttle). 251. A stylised floral 
bordci from a traditional BalmHnr Sari from Wr.t Bengal; 25?. 254. Details from putt of a gold Brocade woven By Shii 
Sard Me fund Jure (wind Blmi IHltel of (mjarat Mftsier-t raft mart winner in the National Avar. 

. i.d'is Bi'Jtr i 25 >. Ciod Kmhna mold from a u.idthonal gold brocade horn Varanasi* I'ttar P 


vVOVf K 1 \URI< S 1 i. 24 4 >. 2 s f>. Details fo»m 1 - < traditional Rduchft 
rtas hat was intioducccl in India in the mill-!*>rli ccntur* 250 depicts 1 


K 1W> 
adesh, 


All India hlandi- 
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WOYI N FABRIC S *6) 255. St>!ncd Moral ensemble Border of l>;u\ai Jnmdttni Sun !‘5(i, 2 l '~. S: i; - e«i llmnl ivmuK 
Irom i he Pal In vs of two Chandrri S.,i- Madhya I’m IsV ?.sX, Si\lisctl mango flout) motif W\, .j.nnlnm s.m, 
from West Bengal- 25d. 261. Mango-floral motilS from flu* Pallas nrul bonlci of a Daecm Balncha. Nan Hemml. t*Mh 
evntur> : 260, A woven shadow fa hi it with ecomcti icnl |X|| t r , i from \ r»» aiiasi, t nPradesh 
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263 










2.62 


2*4- 


26ir 

WOVf N T 
mango and pt 
264. Helical 

■ .*ijVdi K anel' 
Madras Sii'u- 
Pmdtoh. 


wair 


%66 267 

. .‘t’2. I'lta-ai plo M>rc S.t.i iwarn with Ir.niition.i 1 Kuiwhipur.i';’ • ! * llt 1 ^ 

•uC’^ k moiii ' f, < - Oei n! of '»t. fisc.l flora! uiul lineai design from a Daecai Jamdam * ri r m v c ■* 
!lnr;\i and liuit border l"»m a Mu if a silk Sari from Assam, <16 V Detail 
iprjrom *.ilK Safi vMtl’i gnlo l'f»,n:;ukd ftyli.scd mold* of pBrrulN lion 
.!(>n. :<»7 Details of a v.ehon <.f lie Pa Haw of a Owni'leri Sari v\»i! 


tvi- :d floral. 


of a seviion of the Pallnv of a tradi- 
clcphanls and geometrical forms, 
slyliscd Hoial ensembles. Madhya 
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Plate 32 




26S 


2*7 f 

WOVFN FABRIC'S (8) 2r>* '.'I Textiles horn Biiui km Jo.' nirmin- 
and human figures motifs 269. 2~ ( ' 272 I hai textiles f.«»m Mih,w I * *r 
patterns. 


2 : 72 . 


WO' CM vs 1 (l> siv f;: 

nrlft woven with 


k ii Hurt I 11 omeiru ill lv v( 
\v|uruiel> Mn.' gri*i>vlri»\ I 
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£73 



2-7^ 



£75 



£76 



WOVI N Y A BK K S 
ni<*> ri •- 277. rradili<: 


Textile 


textile* from Bihar 
it if from lilt border 


for door curtain•*. Aoven will 
for SaiK, woven with cxqne 
of n fabric from Av-niii. 


sometrical. fish and doll 
yci'metrical and mango 
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284 


WOVEN FABRIC'S (10). VV. * :im! v-nbroidercil sFuwI (torn N.iy.ilmul. \vr u '.'pu.il sivJi>oii »noliK ol hiufs 
elephants, horses, butter Hies and flowers: iSl-i'85. F inely woven borders on Sans and di.iivuvs from Aswim with stylised 
geometrical itnd floral motifs. 
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2<? o 


Plate 




287 


35 


Mrm 


W f >VF : N l : \KRlCS <ll' 28h, 287. ?.km 291. 292. fraditional i.iulticolourcd bordn^ with ijcomcIricMl motifs from 
woollen shawl. i P„uiu > woven in Kulu Vai 'ey. Himachal Pradesh; 289, 790, fnulitionul muliH;oloiirc<l bnrdcis with 
Koomctric.tl nwtifa from woollen shawl* \v*»cn in Manipur Hushuihr. Himachal Pradesh 
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L- MBROIDFRFD FABRIC'S (I >. ?.93 Floral, almond and spins molih from a K luv mmv> 1 <.iuhioiden j in meilm 
Irenes; 294 Almond and flora* M>hscd motifs from fin embroider' I stole. Kashmir 29S, IV 1 . nls •. 1 ms lised almond and 
ulmomJ blossom mold, from a oadnionnl embroidered Kashmir shawl based on a ^ oven Jnnu\ar 196 S(\lised Moral 
motifs from on embroidered K atihmir C. nova coat. 















Plate 37 



300 


<SL 



302. 


} MBkOIOKRIil) I \MKK S (->. 297, 29>, 300 (il. Details of Kashmir embroider, in multi-coloured silk on a black 
*tde with typical motifs of stylised tV*wei , the almond and the Cyprus tree; 298, Details of the corner of an <»ld Kashmir 
cmbioido d j : v -.p. lived .loral and alin-md motif dt? f mbroidcfcd shawl from Kir hmir with tiaditiunal Kalka 
motifs ire ■ i?h ffm a) ensemble .. 
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Plate 38 



^ •lHROIDi-'RrD f-ARKU'S (3i. XH Pine C'' v motiftaken from a K.vlimii Cht t*a coat, wo iked in Don embjvidei \ 
'•'•hich applies the tlmad on top fixed - h tine. tine,id: 30'J. The Join* 10 almond (R.ubm) n mil (rom a t:.i.h> »,.•-! 
Kashmir sha>\1: 305, Dc. i.k of a M> hs .1 fn< an old mi of from .1 krtm traditional K. odnn i\os> in which the we«wi 
and embroiderer (Rulay.hur) both pat iicipaic; MX*. I he < 'yprusr-irec stylised in th motif taken i om a Oonrtd i<n p.-idi- 
\vMS-jn slum I and adapted 1 ' oiv.br triers v* ni: du- modi of tu»» n Mdts of tl it luw! b. »n^ dx ,eme. \li moi 
-H>6, have been ad Pled for cmb-oidi.f ic\ Rad-clen Rubrics, Stin.njar, Ku ''mu 






WHlST/fy 



i .1BROU3FRF.D FABRIC S *4). 307. 310. Details of embroidered floral enwmbles with multi-coloured silk*, on black 
: < cuai. >' I ccni'.j-y; 308. 311. 312. Dciaii’- of borders and corner ,of combination* of Horol sprays done in while *ilk 
v-n black net. Dacat, 19th century , 3<k> Details of rone, foigct-mc*noi and honeysuckle motifs on curving stems env 
ocoidci'.d in corn rant in a lone 19th century. 




















EMBROIDERED FABRICS <5). >13. Demi! from a Phulkun-Kakri Hngh, embroidery mode .lone m o.anBr. x.ai.v 
and green silks; 314, Flower and bud motifs from a Phulkuii. Amritsar, Punjab; 315, 317, Details < f Batiks with lima 
and geometrical motifs in old gold. w hite and black. 31t\ 318, Stylised floral embroidered Phulk.in moiifs: 4 ' Detail-, 
of Phulkari with floral, geometrical and linear motifs m old gold, orange and white. 
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320 



Plate 41 


3a 1 



3aa 





32S 





32A- 



I MBROIDI'IU'D FABRICS 16 ) 320. retail of a angle motif in gold yellow, range and white from u traditional Phul- 
kan 321 Phulkari viih shaded geometrical, floral and linear motif?; 322, Details of star-mouf border of a Phulkari 
from Amrit (pari of Nr 314 Plate 40), Punjab; 323, Details ofabstiai l motifs representing a camel and rider with the 
sun bordi oI i Phulkari, Ro ink ,H 1 .ni of geometrical motlfn in rod and grew f n a Phulkari of Pun* 

jab 325. Details of giMinctMUil motif 1 of a rich gold yellow and orange embroidered Phulkari, traditional; 326, Detail 
> .ed floral and diamond *>hapc motif fiom a Hugh, Punjub. 


































































UWlST/fy 




f-MBROIDCRFD FABRICS (7). 327-334. Details of various motifs of floral bower. G, r is. peacocks, cows, tree. r . 
r,)fs anJ :lower border from an cmivv.idnrciJ silk hanging horn Culch, < iujarat, laic ,, oenhny 
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Plate 43 




341 


¥ 




1 


347- 


339 


335 


336 


336 


343 


i MBROIDJ RED 1 ABRK S <8) 335 336, 337, 339, 340. 342. 343, 344, Details of molifo 
duct s, deer ami Krishna ami Radha fmin a ituditional embroidered f'hambn Rumul. 338. < 
(,n» u p Dance of Kiithna, Radha and He G»»pir, (R.r*. Manilla; and floral borders front a t 
Himachal Pradesh. 



344 


of sprays, trees, the lotus 
11. Details of motifs of the 
radifional Chamba Ruinal 
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347 


3Srjr 


Plate 44 


345 


348 


351 


350 


346 



FMBROIDERFD FABRIC’S (Y). 345-350. 35\ 353, 354. Details of motif of floral borders am! sprays trecN, temple 
and human figures from a traditional embroidered Cliumba Rumal deputing the r.Mrrta^e of KuKmam iRukmnnt Marato 
351 Bird motif: 355, Stylised jasmine spr*> sometimes a Uiptcd fioni a Minituuu painting to a traditional emPto* lered 
rhumba Rumrtl. Himachal PrmJcsn 





















• MIN IST/ty. 



36o 

[ MBkOIOFRtfD • AliHK S (K'n 356-161, I >lt;u!s of motif* of God Vishnu rind His attendant.. stylised tree, lotus and 
lot•»:. iCaf, and floial sprays and borders from a,traditional embroidered Chamba Runia), I9ihcenmry t Himachal Pradesh. 







































364- 


367 


363 


Plate 46 


368 


F.MBROlDHRKn l-ABRK'S ill*. 301’. lt>J. OclaiK or border art.! ki K «■ .omul < •?'.*;o| u * inl*i •m.I. 1 . ''nil 

decorative motifs for elephant trappings and other ornamental pieces from Bihar: 36f». 367, ^>8. I.X'iaiS of «t>n»ut 

Mango and flora! motifs embroidered in gold and silver on the Palluv and border >i a gossan ter Sai * • kno m**c, 
from Patna. Bihar. 19th century. 
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317 


374 


373 


375" 


Plate 47 


371 


LMBROIDL RKD 1 AURICS (l' 369. 370, 372, '.'vinxd motif of the almond (Badam) and flowers cmbioidered in 
gold ibicnd <>n a woollen Choga cow from Kashmir. 18th century. 371, Details of a section of gold embroidery with 
gcoiivr'ncd and. lima! motifs done on -.civet Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh, Inle l l >th centui ; 373, 374, 375, Details of floral 
and elephant motif Ironia turner of a c hd f.nn embroidery, done on a table cover by Faiyaz Khan. Master-craftsman, 
Fuel m;w. UUtir Pradesh, winnei tn the National Awards J%5, All India Handicrafts Board. 

















MINI STffy. 



378 


380 


tMBROIDERED FABRICS (I3l 376, 377. 378, Details of floral and fish motifs from ChikCm i-mbumltr> dom* to 
Faiyaz Khan. Master-craftsman, Lucknow, t.'tiar Pradesh, winner in the National Awards l%\ All India Hand Krafts 
Board; 379, Details of flower, bud and leaf motifs from a Chikkan embroider Cholic blouse pu\< . 1 ucknow* I itm 
Pradesh; 380. Detail of a stylised Mimyo with fluo ornament on the Pul In v of a cotton San, I uckno\s, thta Prudish 
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Plate 49 


3B* 


38 <J 


w» 


387 338 389 390 ^1 392. 

t MBROIIM Rl f 5 I AHRl< S (14) .b i, 385, Details of geometrical inodes in Rashida embroidery on Satis from Bihar; 

18 . 383. 387-3^2, Varied >t\h*«jd lloral and tree motifs in Kashida embroidery from Bihar, 384, 386. Details of stylised 
floral motifs in Rashida embroidery done on pillov* covers from Bifyar. 




















misr/fy. 



EMBROIDERED FABRICS (15). 393.394 Stylised floral unci linear motifs in Rashida embroidctv on a Chohe blouse, 
Bihar; 395, 402, Stylised floral motifs in detail o ' Kashida embroidery on a pillow cover. Bib u ^ v Mi m.Ii- p 

floral and peacock motifs in Kashida embroider Bihar; 397, 398, Stylised flo .tl motifs m Kn-hidu cmbroiilen on 
a pillow cover, Hihar. 



















Plate 51 





4c3 


/\o5 


406 


4oq 


4o4 


407 


h MBROIOERED FABRICS < 16 >. 403, Details of geometrical pattern in Rashida 
409 Yanod traditional mot if 5. of ft chariot, loui*. elephant and howdah, lotus and deer 
hi) in Kftshuti embroidery. ^ arnatak Districts, Mysore State. 


embroidery on a Sari, Bihar; 404- 
. peacocks and cashewmut (Godam- 
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Plate 52 


415 


4H 


412- 


414- 


418 


413 


416 


Embroidered FABRICS (17). 4I0. Stylised traditional floral applique work from H.v.cl Khpnntpui 1«: «u . 
411 Hi 4)4 417 Details of central motil and section of background appliqudd in Piultisvi-.uirs - n viim- 'n >' k, • to 
’.nui. v 412. Detail of stvliwd -loud spray and b. rder *pplic|,u-d on a bedcover, Bihar. IK MMMtfl. o. •'I-Ikm - 
stylised floral spray on the background and border of a Shnmmna dacotution, Bihar; 4IS. IViaib ol »PI* 


ensembles on table cloth, Bihar. 












MINlSr^ 



426 


EMBROIDERED FABRIC'S < 18). 41^. 421, Details of app|iqu6d stylised star and floral spray motifs on the background 
and border of a Shamianu decoration, Bihar 420. Details of appliqued floral ensembles, trees and peacocks on a table 
clotn Bihar; 422, 423, StOised floral mode and abstract forms aplpliqu^d on two pillow covers. Bihar. 42*1. Stylised 
iloral m nifs appliqudd on a quilt, Ahm idabad. Gujarat, 425, 426. Appliqttcd stylised elephants und trees and peacocks 
on a t noran uloot hanging), Saurashtra, Gojurut. 


































Plate 54 



<SL 




433 


EMBROIDERED FABRICS (l<>>. 427. -12‘). 
133. abstract forms r r elephant and rtdci''. 
pieces, Bihar: 430. 432. 434. Details of gtom: 
appliqufd on an umbrella cover. 


, ,\ppiiqm:d birds and geomeirical motifs on v.u -1'i m * ovcts. Hilui 4 ' s 
and squirrels birds and human figures appliqued on 1NVO decorative *all 
•tiioal forms apphquud on pillow covers, Bihar; 431, Detail of llor.il 
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; MBROIDI RhD P'AHKU S ^20>. 435, 436, 43k, 439. Details of panels of applique work «n geometrical abstract forms 
or a shawl, by Shrimati Jbctnmhi Devi. M:i acr-craftswoman, winner in the National Awards 1966, All India Handi¬ 
crafts Board: 437. Details of« floral motif on a Dimpi shawl from Assam; 440. Central flower spray motif on an embroi- 
deicd table cloth, Madrav 44 I. Detail of embroidery allowing the Akoibi (Circle) motif with abstract forms from Nature, 
done on Sarong* (PhancyM) in Manipur. Assam. 

























FMBROJDERED FABRICS (21). 442. iw \n elephant motif and flora) bolder from a traditional HenonJ K.mtKi. 
44 * 44 g stylised birds, floral and rose bud molds from a Bihar Kantha; 444-447, 452 Stylised loins, leaf aiui flower 
sprays, and a horse from a traditional Bengal Kamhu 450, 451, Stylised flowering tree, bird, fish and mango from a 
traditional Bengal Kantha 




441 












SB? 


» 




444 v/ - 


45a 


44S - 


446 




ft 

* • • • • • • •• «»•*••» 

448 


;: 5 

TA/r 4n, 3**f ;; 


!-t 
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5 * 

• TT? ;.V; w/M? A«Lv/ 


451 






















Plate 57 





EMBROIDERED FABRICS ( 2 ?). 453 454, 455, 462. Siyliscd motifs of birds, fish, almond, trees and human figure 
from a tradition 4 Bengul Kantha: 456*461 Stylised rosebuds, fish, elephant, and human figures from a traditional 
Bjhar Kantha. 























• WHlST/ff, 




46 * 


466 

tMBROIDF.RFD FABRICS (23). 463, the Sprouting almond motif. Taken from an old cotton print from Parrukha- 
bad, Uttar Pradesh; 464. Movers inside the Mango (Amba) shape. Token from a traditional cotton pi mi. Jaipur 
Museum RajuMlmn; 465. Mmond (Bad.tru) motifs from a traditional printed muslin, Juipm Museum, Rajust - n. 
•166 The Mango (Amba) motif ml on from an old Benares brocade 4n* The Mango ( Amba) niotu. I ‘k‘ n from an 
old Bidit Metal piece from Hyderabad. Andhra Pradesh All motifs 46M67, have been adapted for embroideries by 
Kashclcn Fabrics, Srinagar. Kashmir. 


Plate 58 


463 


464 - 


46*1 











Plate 59 




46S 




473 

LMBROIOHREO FABRIC S (£4i 4b K 473, iX'sigjis arc taken from a Rajasthani woman s wide skirt (Ghagta), made 
(Venn i\ printed fabric. An old pie^.c. I he motifs arc stylised peacock feathers. All motifs have been adapted feu embroi- 
de»y b> Kashden Fabrics. Srinagar, Kashmir. 
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482 


I M BROIDERFl) FABRICS (25i. 474. 4 75. Motifs of slyliscd peacock arid floial bolder taken hom a 
work box. An .>ld traditional piece in a pi date collection; 476-4KU. Motifs ink.cn from a sdk Uimru b»i\ 
coat, worked with sislised Moral spans. An heirloom piece. 481. 4h. Design tukni from the ernbrouioi 
Chogfl coat. This st; hsed flora! form is also used n Central Amu. Asia Mtttui and the Balkans. All "‘c 
have been adapted for ertibroideno by Kashelcn Fabrics. Srinagar, Ktt&liinit 


Jaipur Inlay 
;adc Aerhka 
v of * » digit 
•id's 4 M is;. 
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[ MBROWF-ltfcD FABRICS ( 2 (>>. 182, 48.S, 490*492, Folk embroideries from decorative wall pieces (Chandtawa) 
, Vilh movi f s 0 i aural spray*:, Sauroshira. Gujarat . 484 . 488. Simply motifs for ( holic blouses. Saurashtra. Cnijarat . 486, 
<\h abstract moiif representing a peacock caie-J on a flower, Sabarkanlha district, Gujarat worked on a simple tic- 
;jnd d>e background, for skirts (Ghrigsai)*, 487. 8 *j. Stylised flower motifs from Kathiawar, Gujarat, used on womens 
top draperies (Odhnls). 





















KMBROIDERED FABRICS (27). 493, Stylised flowering tree, Cutch, Gujarat, with mirror inset wotV (Abla) for 
centre of each flower, 494. Dainty shadow work (Cmkkan-kari) with flow* is and buds on curs ing lines, i uckouv *ita 
Pradesh; 495-499, 501, Embroidered st>Used floral ensembles from deooruiivc \\mi pieces (ClmintMiwa' S.unv^'ur.,, 
Gujarat; 500. An abstract motif represent at g a double peacock, Kuthniwat, tiujivai. 
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Plate 63 


tSTTS 



50 3 


508 



50 <* 


SIO 


RMBROI0ERF-D FABRICS (28), 502. Stylized parrot 1 , and flower motif from a decorative piece (Chakla), Gujarat ; 
r 0?. j05 506. 509 510, Motif: of un elephant, peacock', lion and horse from wail pieces (( bandtawa), used in interior 
decoration, Saui 'ishtra, Guiarar. so?, 508, Details of stylised flowers, trees, duck and parrots u *ed on decorative 
pieces in *he home, Sauri»*ihtra, Gujarat, 
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EMBROIDER ID FABRIC'S (2^). 511. <■ mch Bharat embroidery, Gujarat, worked with the hook tAhriJ in Mhuj. 
for skirts (Gh&gras) with stylised parrots and flowers in the border: 512, Geometrical pattern is the mode in tin* embroi¬ 
dered skirt Vorder from Banaskunuiu district. (•• ujarat; 513, 515-518, Stylised cmbroivU’ed mot its inspired fv- \.itrt 
parrot- flowering trees, elephants, birds and human figures, Saurashtru, Gujarat . 511. Detail * geometrical pintera 
from a wall hanging, Saurashtra Gujarat. 
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r MBROIDHRBD FABRICS (30). 5!9. 520. Details of Cutch Bliarat embroidery, Gujn at with floral and abstract modes 
for skirts (Gl\u».r, . 52 1, 524 Motif*. *>! Morning Glory and stylised buds for the borders of w omen’s top draperies (Odh- 

Saurashtra. CiujiH.it. 22 > 2 Geometrical and floral patterns set with mirror insets (Ablat for wall hanging 

(C handutwa), Snurastitra. Gujarat ’25. Dct.uk of floral embroidery on a skirt (Cihagra). Saurasiura, Gujarat; 526, 
Lotus motifs m the centre and on Hit border of 'hi', cushion over Saurashfra, Gujarat; 527. Floral embroidery with 
mirror inset *ork (Abla), Suurashtn Gujarat. 
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coT°H L n ER : :D F , ABR!( ? ,3 V 5 "- 533 ' S? ' ,: ' 7 ' 538 * I>ctmlsofs.v,iscd flowering bees with hr, •«. 

f 5 and ,1ora ' mon,s - Cu,ch cmbroKtto. Ouiar.it. .MO, I Mail ..fan abstract mot.f rcprescnt-m; men* • , ..„ 

a flower branch, Cutch. Guja.a, 532 Cutch Ohara, embroidery with parrots and IW, inset with ....rrot wo.k . 
Gujarat ; 534. 536. Stylised floral and peacock mot. ft embroidered on the skins <c;i.a g ra.O of the Rubai r -t Knthnu V 
vi ujarat. 
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544- 545 


EMBROIOF'.RFD FABRIC S 02). 5V>, 540, 542 , 544, Details of stylised camel, elephant birds, trees and human 
tinures from decorative w ill pieces. Suura.lura, Gujarat; 54!. Stylised bird embroidered <n Rohtak, Hariaua State; 
542. Stylised peacock embroidered on skirts (Ghagras). Kathiawar, Gujurai; 545, Cutch Bharat embroider) worked in 
Bhuj. with the hook (Ahri) on d skirt (Ghagra). Gujarat. 
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Plate 68 





S"4-7 ! A 


S S3 


550 . 


EMBROIDERED FABRICS* BEAD WORK. (1. 546-5 >\ Details of stylised flowering trees, with birds 
monkeys, horse, camel, flowers and human fibres worked with white and red. green or dark blue Head-. '<> deco a w 
wall pieces (Chandtnwa and Chakla) and door hangings (Thoran), Saurashtra, Gujarat. 







560 


I MHROIDliKI ^ I-AHWICS Hi \f) WORK. (2> 554-560. Details al* stylised elephants, buds, flowering trees, 
can. liaise? H» ' • ' ■ lm ' unman 1lgur< worked with white ami red gioon or blue beach- ’ r decorative wail pieces 
K bund tawu and C hnklu) ami door hn» ;.i»gh (| horan), Snurnshtro. < .ujurat. 
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Plate 70 





WOOD Bf.lK'K. PR IN 1'$ (lj 561-570, Stvliwd Mungo (Ambn) anti floral molils from toidm 1 ,. 1 lmn<! nuniptl rollon 


textile* from H&rriikhnbfid. I Bar I’rmlc&h 












576 





iu mm 


□D 


USX 


□EX3 


xmn 



>80 


WOOD BLOC K HR IN IS <2k 


S7P r '»«. Stylised flora! border and background motifs from traditional hand printed 
,oH. r. *r\tt!t- • .irr ikhuhad, ‘ iuk Pradesh, 577. 5H0. I’lorul and geometrical motifs from a band printed cotton textile, 
R >m t uin; Del oil of n os-Used Mango motif from a luind printed silk Sari, adapted bom the traditional woven 

Bainehai dk Sail. WeM Hen gal 
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WOOD BLOCK PRINTS |4| 
textiles. Rajasthan. 


l'M, St> I.sen floral and leaf and almond (Bndunt) morits from hand primed cotton 
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WOOD BLOCK PRINTS i5). 602*610. Si> li .ad floral, pray and geometrical motifs from me Ttckgunnul*. ami borders 
of hand printed cotton textiles. R •lasllian. 
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WOOD HLOf'K PRINTS <C«). 6ll*f*l9, Styit id floral, miiiifto and sprny motifs from the backgrounds ami border*, 
of* hand printed cotlcn textiles, Raja .than 








62.0 61\ 6*2. 



WOOD B1 OC’K PRINTS (7). 620-626. Stylised clcphuni. peacocks. <. un I with rulers buds and hoi sc lroin hand 
printed cotton textiles. Raicahan; 627. 628 St. use-. peacocks aru human figures, hand printed in folk *.vk o< cotton 
textiles, Mttnarashtro. 
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43 5 


Wt.oo BIO* K PRINTS (hi GM-bM. Sty!- ed floral, spray. leaf and geometrical motifs from hand printed cotton 
textiles, Madhya Pnuh sh. 
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WOOD BLOCK PR IN f S r>». 636-^43. S'li-'d Mumjo. iV ra I and pun motifs Horn hum l primed twnon icmiIc?. 
Vlfitdhya Pradesh. 
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436 
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WOOD HV.OC K PRINIS 00). 644. 645, 647*652, Styllncd geometrical, floral and flowering ttce motifs fiorn hand print** 
cd colt or .cxtilc*, Madhya Pradesh: f.»46, Abstract tree from a hand primed cotton text ilc. Gujarat. 
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WOOD BLOCK PRINTS (1 !)u 653. 654, 659. Decorative elephant. bird and peacock folk style motif., from b.uiu print 
cd cotton textiles, Mohnrashtni; 655-6i ; S Decorative horse and :*dn, erune, lU'wcung ftec uni* birds mid elephant folk 
style hand printed cotton text tic motifs Madhyn Pradesh 
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WOOO BUXK PRINTS O '« (M) (». 
borders o f cotton textiles, Maharashtra 
Madhya Pradesh. 


Stylised mnngo and flora! hand printed motifs from tnc backgrounds and 
»M6hv, Stvh.t d floral and geometrical motifs on hand piinted cotton textiles. 
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WOOD BLOCK PRINTS <IJ>. 670-673. 
cotton textiles. Gujarat; 674. 6"5 6 < 

textiles. Maharashtra. 


> 6 7 ^. Stylised floral spray, mango and flower motif* IYt»m h<i»id 
St n fixed mungo floral and rconunn. al hand printed mold. o *m 


mted 

> 1(011 
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WOOD BLOCK PRINTS 1 14). ('W 6B7, Stylised mango and florul hand printed motifs from traditional wood cut 

block* (>s f\, Miniature floral hand punted niutil* from a cotton textile*: West Bemud. 
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WOOD Bl.OC’K PRINTS (15) $88 Human figure and floral motifs from a hand primed ooitoi 11 ! Mnhar.isbnu 
(,Hm o’iO, 692. Stylised human figures and trees in motif* horn land printed olton textiles. Bih.o 691 A woman in this 
impressionistic folk motif from a hand punted textile, Gujarat; 69* Stylised bids i>om a hand piintetl cotton textile. 
Wed Bengal: 694, A woman in ibis folk in pired bund printed cm ion tevidc, Asmni, <V>5. A n.ilkm. ml crirr\im iu v 9«\ 
pot*, from a hand ptintctl cotton textile, Rajasthan 









*Vf)OD BI/H K JMUNTS M61. o%*69h. ; fx\ /fj| 7C>4, 706. 707, Various '♦lyli .cd folk for 11 motifs of bird*, elephant, 
k\h, treet and human figure* from hand printed cotton textileBihar 6W, Stylized motif*, of peacocks and Stars adapted 
from th* tic and dye mode, from a cotton textile Bihar, 702, Stylised bird ami human figure hand printed motif from a 
vmn it; tile. M ih'iranhtr.'i 703, Mylised nrv.it if. of bird* on a tree from a hand printed cotton Sari, West Bengal; 705, 
70k StyliHii* fish and bitd motifs lf c». a hand punted riilk fabric, Weit Bengal. 
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WOOD BLOCK PRINTS (17). 709, Stylised floral motif** hand printed on n cotton textile, Biluir; 710. Vnnthei eoito 
textile from Bihar hand primed with floral motifs; 711. All over linear and ueomcmcal patterns hand print * I on n eotmn 
textile. Bihar; 712- 7 14. Symbolic nr >tu r< tils o» the lotos and mol prim and (inch worked ecu mi 5 do :n u tevtauric-*. 
from a hand printed cotton textile, Bihar. 
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111 



121 
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*V<> )D HLOg i (l ) .15 7^», (m Metrical motifs in the border of a hand printed coitun textile, Bihar; 

1 ' ” ’ Styti.t-c*.I Mo.al and . «r. • moiif. in the borders ami all over design of a hand printed cotton Sari. 

»b j. 717 72a, ncomcirnni n.ouis . , the ill hand printed design of i« cotton textile. Bihar; 721, Abstract motifs 
(H l;c alt ’ ei iar»d print' u .ign o» » 1 i.ibrk v , -,t f-tcngul. 773. 72<*i. Geomrirkol motifs frofn the all over design and 

border of a hand primed cotton San dihar 
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WOOD BLOCK. PRINTS (l^i. 72*. Stylised Manc.o • dural mofif hund printed on n cotton Sa< i, W o*; BongaL 
72fl. Hand printed styltscd Mango-floral motifs and floral borders from u cotton Sari, W«.m dental, ;.V\ V\ IX'ails of 
stylised floral motifs on the Pnllav and bordet of a hand punted cotton Sari. West Bengal. 
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138 


Plate 89 


730 


733 


v.ooi;> BIX)' K PRIMS \M> HA 11K 730. s»yli«.e»l motif of a trie bird, elephant am! human figure from an all 
over ’le jm: hand printed cotton ic .i!c Hmai * ' M, 732, 73.V I oik style motifs of mice, bitcl and hoi .c with rider from an 
ail <ur !<;m [>n hand printed inium icmlc B'hai 734 Stylised Avan from an old wood block: 733. 736-739, Dei oils of 
im>t ifv «>r a r-di dcoi. Ihm a* and ndu. elephant and rider representing a hunting scone from the border ul a screen printed 
Bat**. Sar. Biha 
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740 


Plate 90 
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W(>nf) BLOCK PRINTS, BATIK AND K M AMK.ARI 740, Stylised peacock from traditional K.ua . 
Musulipornm. Andhra Pradesh; '’41. 744 SrJiNod pcaoo and elephnnt with howdah arid nd%.r> i'i o n .inolhn kauim 
l aii. Andhra Pradesh: 742, Details of a Bank ^;»h stylised rvaovks. Maharnshtru; M ». \ hand p mUM textile " Mb walk 
mg elephants and flowering creeper . South India 7 4.A f-u>, 74K, /50. Details <>l it>m hand printed fnbiiss from West 
Bengal with motifs ol stylised dancer . elephants, and human figures. D Rtual scene fio/n a ’'and ii on oik Maha¬ 
rashtra ?4y Decorative Batik with fish, ».o;m and mumgc motifs l'du \ illu W»\st B.-n/.i 
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752. 
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K Al A MK AH ! 751 *753. Doinih »t si used floral. geo met) ical und bird motifs from the bordei s of a kalurnkari. AiuJhta 
p radcin: 754, 75’., Det.ii!', ol ,v-»n c» iu.nl modes from a Kulumknri. Andhra Pradesh; 755. 7 57 )>etails of Ooral form:; 
4 • oir i K.damkari Andhra Pradesh 75K. 760. Detail:, of itylhed bird und flower border and decorative mango 
sji*' a r- cJition.il KaUunknii, Ma* lipaium Andhra Pradesh, 759, 761, Stylised Moral and tree motifs from an old Kulam- 
».un. .M;> ,i)tipataiTii Andhra Pr idc«*b 
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7 6f 


767 


766 


KALAMKARI. BATIK AND WOOD BLO< K PRINTS CM. 762-764. Details of stylised mango floral and Reome 
tiical motifs from the all over design ofo traditional Kulumkan. Andhra Pradesh: 765 Details of a «>b«d flotal horde, 
motif from a hand printed cotton textile. Madras: «6. Floral ensemble with tree and elephant bo'der from a Hank 
West Bengal; 76’. Detail' ofa hand print;-I ilk Stiri border with floral and Icin' ensemble:.. ' da> Villa. Vk.a.. Hen n 
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rit ANii OVE WITH HANIJ PRIMING, AND WOOD BLOCK. PRINTS 768. 771.773. Demils of three unique 
• tylMjed n#fjt(il and acomctnnil n >tiK combining hand printing and lie and dye. Sursand. Bihar. 769. Stylised flower 
from a hand printed com »n n \uk, Bihar; 770. 7/2 Stylised Moral modes from two hand primed cotton Sari:, West Bengal. 
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WOOD BUK'K PRINTS BASED ON 111*' AM) D> I (!i. 774. Suit ed flout!. and minlMure n .i? 

hand printed in the uc and d; c sUie on j cotton Sun. Guiai;i:' “7**, Sr. !e .d floral moots hand n mtrd (on the Ptmna 
mode ol ttc-dycinp the wcf» and whip before wcav m, 1 on a cotton San, Oujaral ’ 7 n It and dye ;rattle \\»m. \ tm>l* 
hand printed on this fine cotton, Rauvahan. 7 " 1 T y> >, Details of n«; and dye mode- luiml onm. d >n a Jiru cotton Sa ,. 
Ciu.iarai. ’7S. Detail of a hand printed stylised huu mot if <wi the tic «nd dye style. Rajtrohai 
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NV(K)D BUOC K PKifwi.s H \Sl D ON Til ANI> OYE (?.). 780. Mnltl-paltctnccl motifs or geometrical shapes arid 
eh 1 *. hand pnnn <t all *ver u tint' ;t/ , t«>M S.ui in ilic and dvc mode, Snurashtra 1 • ujairai. 81, Malii patterned motifs 

of '.,: nrango Keomotricai i ..ih: . human figures. ,;r .eoeks and elephants hand printed all ovet a cotton nmiIc in the 
tie and dye mode, Ciujnmt. 
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WOOD BLOCK PRINTS BASED ON TIE AND DYE (3). 782.78: 785, '87, 788,0. 
cd on cotton textiles based Oft the ue ami sc mode Rajasthan; ’84 Detail*, m f s!tscd m 
the border ot a fine cotton Sari, in tie and dye - • Ic, Cujamt; 786. Geometrical motiK hand 
Sari in the tic and dve mode, ( iujatat A re d tie and dve hand vn irked Sari hom K 

si| miles, birds, and stars. 


omctncul motifs h ind punt¬ 
ing,! motifs hand piloted *n 
printed nil ovoi n line .niton 
.nasi Inin vs if It delicate riots. 
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ture moul 
H< 

applied o 
and dye 
- •ddinvi 


Dei;ni. d| n Gaicliola wedding Sari, with stylised tie and dye floral elephant at 
.oven gold thread .tjuarc* (Ohutkana), Saiirashtra, Gujarat: 71 M. Detail. of stylist 
n Itp.ure . tie and dyed on a fine eotton fcari, Gujarat. 792, Details of geometrical loir 
tty -he lie and dye method Saw;; dura. Gujarat. V)f. A fain ic from Rajasthan wj 
D. httr. r tie and dye dc ign on a fine cotton Sari. Rajasthan; 795, Anotly 
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790 
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IK AT. 

796, 797 

. Dentil.* 

; of Pan 

jIu (tie and d: 

ye of warp and v 

•.eft thre 

over 

design 

and 

border 

of stylised 

1 flowers 

. buds. 

human ligurc 

. and elephants, 

b> Kesh 

craft 

sman C 

itijar 

at, wmr 

icr in the 

Nmiona 

1 Awnu 

b 1965. All 11 

uiia Handicrafts 

Hoard, 

desig 

:n and 

Pal la 

V with S 

tylised Hr 

fwers, cU 

jphtnts 

and peacov d < 

from un Ik f (in' und if 

befoi 

rc vs cav 

ing) s 

iilk Sum 

, Orissa. 

799. 1XM 

oils of it 

seel ion of am 

>ilu*r Ik.u silk Sa 



uk Ivi ’ii weaving). with.an nil 
eivJaI l.uhcichand Salvi, Master 
7VK, $00. Details di I lie all i)\ri 
c .he v *ft and wu< p thread* 
s Ji ■* k\ motifs of illK kv • cr , mil 


deer. Orissa. 
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fOI.A. IK/' \ N I.) I lil IA IM MA1.S HO: / 
rnilt An.ihra Prudc-th. 802. HO Si> lifcd Moral moti 
v*rp thread: belWif wcuvlngi >10. fiari. Ori • H03 

*rv«»itfK, ,md Moml modi* iwom embroidered in gold 
r/' vner (ic< gn ol ivli.cd fl«»?al motifs h» <n a p tl 
s » j ih'fB, < *t i|a« /tt, H OH. Dennis of In l| over 

f* . m D«t<MKfromu ivin. h««•»„ t 


^ typical flkut 
from the PaMuv 
H06, ( orncr dctu 
lair. 19th century. 
*n M if; nod dye of 


lion San border with geometrical motifs. Pocharn- 
v i »d border of an Ikai (lie und dye of the weft and 
tail of an old lelin Rtirnnl in Ikni with geometrical 
. Andhra I'rndcM- H04 K05. Detail , of border rind 
-varp and weft threads before weaving' nlk Suri. 
,CMKn * »* n Ifcm fiilk Snn with vUl|»cd Moweni and 

'"" ll Hornet Heal design, P*vmi Jnpi ,Hi. Andhra bradenii 
































































( ARPh-TS fl> 810 811 Devils >r a >cci.on of thv floral ni.-.)Bllu1.1 raprr-.iminj! Ihc ..im •>••• rlu- l««„ • • ' 

around tin * surface of this fine l'cr,„n s.Oc • .one. from ^ " , 

Si vJiscd flower spr.c nu i ill's Irom the comer and section of the border of this Pet van ' ' Is l «rp* 1 

SirSTtr^ of L. r^ arth styhsed motifs of tlte pupten nlmond. Ch-n.. Inn.- I- - 

Kashmir. 
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; K " rb , '• sv \ U T‘; ? , r cd M "" n anti w-.- <*».. *c, ionc( lhe back 

Kn,urn) and bv„ Jcr of a c«r,nu ,n «* C Hy P*l*« Mu*un,, J.lpur, Rajaathao; 815. 817, Oumiy flora. mo.ift (r»n ‘ co^ 
or the border or a Pc, carpet in 0* t „v Pale* Muacum. iaipor Rajas,.*,: 8,8. 820, Octa bof S 


ar 


„ , , , “ * viuscum .unpur Kujastfian; o l K, o ’ Details ol 

! 0 r. 1 l ; j<»f, ifimi .i a ction of lhe corner .rod bonier of a carn,M ... <»„ , , r , , r . r ls 1 

‘ 3 car P cl 1,1 inc <. n> Palace Museum. Jaipm. Rajasthan. 
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Plate 102 


CARPETS (3>. 821. Detail of thcd< - oral i\c cent rat floral motif from a carpet in the City Palace Mu^-uin, hupur, &«•;»•; 
th ip 82'* 824 Detail of a section of the ground 'vith geometrical pattern imj eeniral i' h*i\l floral mc\tn 11 »* »n in u cnrprt 
from Budhoi with a new design: 823 Derail of floral ensemble from a section ol a camel from Madhva Imde-h 8-’5 
Detail of stvliscd lotus motif m a I'iheian carpet from Durjeclinu «.’«■. Stylr.ed floral spr. ' . anti nr.i'u! ’ itvitis mn 
section of a carpet from Mrulliya Pradesh; 82?, 828. Details -f rtvliscd floral and aeonreirical motifs in two carnet* 
from Shahjahunpur. 































( AkPhTS (A) H?0. Details of .< action of woollen carpet from North Ind 
bird* deer and a v;im I u< « enutr. .- 30. f our pdallcd flowers from (he main 
<!p-» f r * *m Kalimpnng: H3I Details of a eel ion of a woollen carpet with m 
k ! ac >r . la! ... 1 . . .m,«i. r. . S P ( ; n f ,n:,| lr : a' 

• - Badlin.: H .'V I VI i 'Kin. I, of sections of ii., : borders «.f rwo carpets from I 


show i ng a .scene with peacocks, flowers, 
uifh key pattern border in n Tibetan 
p flowering plants from North In.ha 


ilyliscd mangoes and 
iru and Warrangal 


»n a carpet 
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PI ooR RUGS. 835. Stylised floral design from an »'mbiuidcied Numdah (Rl< : . Kitdimu S *o. IX'im! , i 

embroidered Namdah v.iilt Naimc emblcrm of the (’licnar Ii .* , Nov am? .md flow,i * Ku^limi IVo i- >• - vecnm 

of an enib?i ; leiod woollen fbmr i ng vvith iisod Spring Mow. h< nm«is,,]. d l* di 1 lultp and primula N:» Vo . 

838. Detuils of an embroidered Nnmttuh (felt rug) with Sj nng tlovvei-; am! ftoinl sp. . Snn.i.< .»« s idmu 
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\ND WAI .I IH'.COK AXIOM. 839-841, Alpana (Flex 
shnnlin heum W«",i Bengal; 84?., Traditional stylined 
oration) - ill. geomeln al moh! Madras South Inclii 
n. Kujasiliun. 


846 


decoration) 
fti motif in > 
844 846, Mo 


adaptation* of stylised floral 
aridpiu Bengal; 843, Kolam 
curative Wall paintings), folk 
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CERAMIC'S AND POTTERY. 847, Mold of n homed nnimnl with bn* i> tail <|»i« bablv a nit) ann fin - an 
motifs on a pottery jar. Harappu. 2500 ! <00 h.c. : 848. Deinils of painted Kvnmcuknl motifs fi im a n< cr 
Hurnppa, 250 CK- l s '.)0n- , 84 i ». 8 5 ('. liaiitunal painted potter;, with rcomcti ic.< im! I v inoiils. tiuj.unf - ! 

of the central motif ot a stylised flowering tree on black Aynmgarh pot let v pin c i t... Pradvh; . 1 viv. • 

of floral creepers in silver grey on black polished clay, Kltm ta, l slur Rradr h. 85.1, Fainn d si 
from West Bengal. 
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CIKAMK S ANH POTTI-HV ill. **»4. Painted nit-b >f stylized leave* on 3 black uniili*.^^cl clay pot, West Bengal; 
KS5. ' nglascd pottery from South India betted v/lih geometrical pattern;.; B57, Trouble wall performed work on u 
Nn.-ri- ujian n iditinmd «. *.i • f. lei 'Spkio ,tb ntslmd letter.; on curving string: 8V>, 8r>> Dei ails of gla/c J till > with 
folk *t. ic fhl and blul* .vithireca, l la> Villa, W<;u Bengal 859-H6I, PncHustie tile with delabi showing floifl and flower- 
i 11 n lot if:, in durl blur and pale ^rerr:. Multan. Punjab. W iVtail *f eroboved .ontr.il motif c»f a myUaed lotus and 
.■ur* on a I "* blue glazed pottery , <*»« Kalinin South Indi 1 
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873 



874 - 


CERAMICS \N[) POTTFR'V (J) 864-874, Delink of’ stylised HorAlmotitV >iu i» as the f.iMninv. loti' ,ns 
and HI} «n curving stems with ic*n cs in a bite and deep bine c»n die cokdi Hue plan'd pottc, \ o! Jmpu 
viumss. bi»wk, plate.'’ and due >raii\c pieces, RitjaMhan. 
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ML! a 1 WARP. M ) 8 75 , |>cta 1 1. of bur, inlay on u panel with Persian siylt* flov cr arrangement in vase, Chiniot, North 
L-iiri: 87 . Bm. emhovad t»oR- with motifs of My I Red swam on a wooden cushion seat Rur,;a!o’T. My.oie .State; 

' MHO Imrte.ne brass embov-d work ■/|i motifs of tyr<K olephunt II..wets and pea t s Rajasthan; 879 
Details of embossed metalware with lb .ver.n and flying geese. K.ijusthan, 































MI7TALWARI. <?). 881-88:. i Minifies > !' atytised lev*•-inliu' animals, tlcpbum id deer ip bos set I «*n mota »u T a 
Rajasthan; 885. Oeiaiis or an embossed n.'ial loins medallion with irui'ing leaves a ?d |.i. Ik-ih a temp!*- Riiu.-ihm, 
886 , 88*-\ Examples of cmbovv^l motifs of floi il ami palm leaf design? m mculwme, Re , dun; >iS>. Details of . •' >co 

birds. Hewers and leases on curving stems with geometrical pattern on picmIw.pc. Rm .(nan 
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MFTAl.WARF ( 3 |. 

on ji white ^ro 
set jasmin- umi bud ni 
aiyic 11* ■ i. .incl pain 
mode ifh .mill ( hi 
and leaf mot if f. on III* 


Details i dicccntr.il medallion with enamelled Persian suvlc mo. Ts of red (lower 1 ; and green 
"- 1 { 4 « n,,i ' :n ° r '•'‘ ,;,, r>ui. KajoMiiun 8 ( M>, Pciailn ot' a biJt with enamelled and pearl 

/ Jmp !t r rili.m H 9 I Detail* of the central medallion on a gold cup. with enamelled Persian 
' xml - “ ' J ,,, 'P ,,r ** r- ho.i mUcw toast nni sweet dish m ’ -.'f and (lower 

' ' “ uc,,f ^ ^ • ,l ' K iiila, 89 i s ir () * si.owing c 1 .isle slvljscd (Inral 

i nu’ilwarc bocJ, Andhra Prvtdosh. 
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WOOD CARVING < I). V'K Jcr on !n>?scbnck and mi.iI nt>11 1 n*. i h'»d S n%.» \% M.iiia \ c- i .**•*• . i n* 

man>.. and peacock: 900. Stylised Swan and leave nil, Stylised swans, (.flawing firm a vxium of an old \\» u . 
on a Ratba (temple chariot). 1,1 > 2 . Go. Shiva and r.'iism i •>>ddt*v, f’ui valhi in r. ke i< me. • ».* •,< \ . m.vti- 

l X)2 are from old wood car ings in South India. 
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WOOD < AKVlN(i C:.». ‘>03 Si ... ;m Moral and leaf ensembles with mythical creatures from an old wood carving 
llov.chcal panel South India; 90*1. Drawing of a flower teal compared with a Simha (lion). South India; 905, Drawing of 
decorative purfotn from a section of an old wood carving front «t Radhn piece of ft temple chariot (Ratha)' South India; 
/Oh. Deep air ing of styhved swans and flowers from an old sandalwood casket. Myaor State. 
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WOOD CARVING i r ). 907. Drawing from an old wood carving panel floweiic.il comrurcd uii! n Simlu .'n»n' S'u: 
India; 908. 909. Drawings of ’ he top section and plinth respective; , of the se n of a Shiv„• mni in an old vvo»h c.n ving 
Radha piece. South India. 910 Deer carving of a stylised deer and flowers from an old sandalwood asket. M\> v 
91 1 Details ol lotus and elephant camiiy; • n the d< oi .»f a mine in f.ujarat. ' -hh oemur\ 
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9*7 


WOOD ‘ ARVING -'■)>. U 1 J. '>11 Motifs nr llo.ur sprays from two carved and in In cd Room D nicr Screens in wood 
Had ' 1 tonally m ' lea; Sahm.inpii,. I Mu' Pradesh: yn Details ofa section of a wooden door with car ed floral and animal 
motif , typical of Hoshlarpur. Punjab. 91 '.. 917 , Details of ,| iree 3CtUnn!l of a par , of a WOUl | c n 1 accry screen with open 
work carving .Imwinii tendrils and bird*. 16th- 19th century; *nft, 1 incly curved wooden panel with floral ensembles 
alter* famous perluraleil Mime window «r Ahmndnhud. Cjujarat. 
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914 - 925 


WOOD CARVING (5). 919, Details uf section of carved wood pjiticl alter a fnmons performed wit low at -\hmml 
abaci, Gujarat: 920. 925. 926. Stylised Moral and folhted motifs from woent carvings Rmasthnn; 921. I ! »n»l ensemble 
from a carved candle stick in rosewood. Komhnv, Maharashtra: 972. 4, 23, Details of exm \plc-. of f i litionul wood cm 
ing with teat motifs. North India: 92*1 Details of ti section of a .irved wooden sciicn, IMmmK 
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\{\)i [ p WAHh (l). 1*27-932, 937. Vurtomi flora! sprays in tlic.sc motifs from the top of a laccjiiercd box with golden 
deign on i blu^< background. I8ih century. 933-935, 936, 938,939, floral, Chcnar leaf, stylised rose, butterflies, and 
birds fiom various papici mache hand painted and lacquered articles, Kashmir. 
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q44 QSO <?Sf 

tAC'UrF'RWARE (2). 940 v'5 1. Sldisc-.i dalTo 1»K Ionises. almonds. My ot (hr v alley. narcissi and ojIkm Spring cr*. 
and (he hoopuo. kingfisher, biid of Paiadivc flycatcher and woodpecker arc some of the motif* from vurionv papier m.u Ju¬ 
tland painted and lacqttaed article.'. Kashmp 
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Q54- 


rRWARI 1 >. ‘>. I) > til of . /if.r;;l peacocks. tr>h, foliated pattern, flowers, birds 

mted and iucriucicd on various wooden bowl*. boxen, vases and containers from Bihar. 


and Kcomcirical shape? 
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q63 

IVORY' INI.AY (I). 959, 960. Detail* .*1 *he top an*I central floral Ichhh with bitds n»»d T i.>ns s i»nm a panel of ivn* 
inlav on wood in the Golden Temple, *lraritsur. Ptinjub; %l ')<■>$, Details of Ivors int r. of‘11 oral and acorn-h an! cnwnt 
blcs on a wooden doot m. the palace at Amlvt, old carnal of Jatpnr State. kuji.ihun, 9/ . i \ ad* of the * n'm) 

and border floral and nar ensemble* from another panel of Ivftty inlav on wood in the Golden IVmpl< at Xnuo-.i 


Punjab, 
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Rujasthar 


il.A V (2l 96^ 1 >6H. Detail* of .1 ,<xtiort of ivory inltty in stylised Moral and goomcliioal omemblcs and pea- 
,i v.'iodcn door m (hr palace at Amber, old capital of Jaipur Slate. Rajasthan. %f>. 967, fVta \ of two sections 
ay ol oyli&cd lieoivtclncal ensemble* from a wooden door in the palace ,»i Amber, oh? lapiitd of Jaipur State, 
96'J, Details of no exquisite pane! of old ivory inlay work. North India 
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IVOR> INI. AY (3). 970, 97J. 974, Details «>!' »rentr:ii medallion. \ lion ol die surrot mNtg hneky. oumJ an*! boukf oi 
intricate ivory inlay in traditional myliscd miniature foliotcd iblcs Irom III iot - * ol a wooden box. « loshtoi pur, 

Punjab; 972, 973, 975. Delails of central medallion, section of the sun 'onndinj. l>ucki*round and border of intucatc •' m\ 
inlay in traditional geometrical and foliated ensembles from the top of m octagonal week! tuWe, Modiiurpiu. l^ini.vb 
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VORY CARVING m l>r:«v ings of ivory carving iron) a dooi in the Mysore palace, showing through 

hire molds , i us cl a:act*-! stylised and rvvdhological birds and animals 1‘iom myth and legend. Mysore State. 
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IVORY CARVING (2). 985-‘>93, Drawings of ivory carving from a door in the Mysore pu'a :c, showing through picture 
motifs various Characters, stylised and mythological birds and animals from mvth and kyrund. 
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$;i&\v£is/A 


1007 . 


TAKULf WORK. 9^4)002, DettoS of place mats mnae out of motifs with folk motifs uf buds, elephants, the camel, 
^eonu irical pattern and human figures, based on the ancient art of Takuli ornament,u work done on fine glass with 
r r<baque > fHold ; silver leaf k and used by women us an ornament for the centre of the forehead, Bihar. 
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(JASKETKY AND MATS tl>. IKO^OOR. Sikh. «>»» ****** '» ««««* W? *j* 
intci woven, one of. the hfsky-t*. Jravirw «. wt> woven with stylised horse motifs, B.h».. - 


Faridabad, near Delhi with pretty geometrical pallor ns 
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BASKl ( KV AND VfAlS {?.). 1013, Beautifully designed mat with geometrical motifs, West Bengal: 1014-1017,1019, 
Voned geometric,. : ucMgnr; r»n tin One Korai gi-ns mats, Madras Stale; 1018, Habonuely designed mat with, geometrical 
efisem blc s. M y so re State 
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LEATHER WORK. 1020, Details of gold embossed work with delicate Itoral and bn\l ensembles worked on came; 
skin (the art of Mcmabathi), Bikanir, Rajasthan: 1021-1027, Embossed ami painted motifs of geometrical I'ftl'cnv 
stylised peacock and mangoes and pr.vession, from various leather articles for purses and hand bag.. Vkest Me, ns a am 
gold embroidered shoe from J&isclrner (Hmnsuran*. 
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lo37 


f 04 o 


J033 


1038 
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ro4i 


1047 


1043 


1028 


1034- JOBS’ 


1036 


TOYS. DOU.S ANIJ DECORATIVE PIECES C.I.AY <U. 1028-1043, Painted clay folk toys, dolls and decorative 
pieces from West Neural comprising stylised horses, elephants, dolls, and a can. 1018. is a clay horse typical of the 
Bnokuru village product, of West Bengal. 
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1048 
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1051 


ro ya 


TOYS, DOLLS AND DECORATIVE PIECES -CLAY (2). 1044-1046. Painted clay folk horses from Orissa 
1048. Ornamental day birds hand painted from Li ar Pradesh; 1044. 1052, L arge ornamental hand painted clay cows 
seen frequently in rural settings, traditionally South India: 1050-1051, Folk style unpaintcd red eln> horse and elephant 
front Mysore State. v 
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1051 
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TOYS. DOLI-S AND DECORATIVE PIECES—CLAY ( 3 ). 1053-1061, Hand painted clay folk toys of Bihar, com 
prising eJcphams, horses and human figures. 
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1060 


1061 
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1069 




TOYS, DOLLS AND DECORATIVE PIECES ML TAL (t) 1062, ICH^L Dok him metal, tribal ornamental iu-n and 
owl, West Bengal; I064-106 7 , M, 1070, Dokhrn mcial, tribal ornamental stylised peacock, clepliants, birds nod horse 
from Bihar; 1068, Ornamental Dokhra metal, tribal dc< van e piece of an elephant with ridei Madhya Pradesh., 1 0" 
Ornamental bird in silver. Aiohra. Pradedj. 
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1073 


1072 . 


10 75 “ 


tom 


TOYS, -(JOLLS ANp 'DECORATIVE PIECES- -METAL 12). 1072,107j. Ilokhra njetal tribal ofnamcntal elcrhants, 
Oris-;i ■ 1074-1070. Dokhra inetal, tribal decorative clcphaptv, hoist--, fi^h turd peacoc-,. a Bengal , 
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10 86 
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TOYS, DOLLS AND Df.CORATIVr PIECES WOOD (I). 1080-1(00. Dccor.noc lacquered toys of Rondapulli. 
Andhra Pradesh, comprising ' illagc people, fish, elephant with rider and howdah. peacock, cock, camel and horsi will' 
rider. 
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109 3 





10*18 


I o99 


no 0 


1096 


f09S 



TOYS, DOLLS AND DECORATIVE PIECES -WOOD (2). 1091-1093. 1098-1100, Decorative Ianjore wood work 
with claw mlay, comprising cow. horses (Aiwavahwu), swan (Hamsuvahuna), elephant (Gajavaliana) and buM ) Rusha- 
valiant* > Madras Stale : 1094, Decorative elephant carved from rosewood. Bangalore, Mysore Slate, 1095- It Cie 
figurine: from ohl Siuimshtra carvingr, vcpraacming flutlat, cymbal player and instrumentalist, Bombay, Maharashtra. 
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I/OS' 


1108 


it oq 


TOVS. DOLLS AND DECORATIVE PIECES—WOOD (3). 1101 -1111 Decor.uive painted wooden dolls, ck> Imm... 
horses and votive figures from Orissa. (1104 1105. 1106 are the .lapnnn.ith Set. Bom I'liakur, Subudra um laiiamiaiii 
respectively). 
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1107 


1110 













• ✓ ✓ •' - 
• A - (OVS-. iiOr'l/#ND DECORATIVE MIXES - WOOD (4). 1117-1.1 i5 Decorative pointed' wood figutines from 
X'.-iU M. m 1118. 1120 1125. Hunt! painted wooden folk figurines, iinimnls and owl from Binar: 
Decorative huj»c) panted horse made of pith Wc*i Bengal. 
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TOYS. DOLLS AND DECORATIVE PIECES WOOD «). 1126. 112 ’. Rosewood de.vr.un. 
Mysore Suue. 1128-1136, Decorative lacquered aid harnl painted fitful incs. cows and peace 
Mysore Stale. 


figurine Bangalore. 
fYom C'hunnapnuui. 
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1141 


1147. 


TOYS. DOI.I.S AND DF.rORATIVf- PJFt l S MKKI GRASS (I). II.W-IM.’ Decorative folk crafts woven from 
Stkki ara.-s, comprising stylised figinincs iior.se, elephants, tortoise and fish from Bihar. 










TOYS. DOLLS AND DECORAT'D l Plt'CFS SIKKI GRASS Ot. 1143-1148. IXw.air.e lolk crufts wove; in 
Sikki grass comprising stylised figurine, birds, donkey, ireacock. elephant amt squirrel fior: llihur. 
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JF'VK.Lf-.R V A/ O OR KAMI NT (0. 1149-i 151. Three Yakshi (Tree KoJdcsscs), BKarhuf.c. 150 u.c ; adorned with 
. IV, neo.,ace ai o and hip belts, braceletarmlet:., nnklci and decorative head draperies: 1152. Princess Sita 
or rumen ed with jewels lot neck, ear and hip* from a South Indian temple 115.1, A Yakshi in a Mauryati shrine 
.Qtdargunj, c. ■-•in-130 n.< with (nuded hip ben and heavy anklets; 1151, Yakshi having anklets, bracelets and a hip 
(>elt, M..thurn, I >t 2nd century \ i< Kush an period; 1155, Bracket figure. ftclur temple. Mysore State, 12th century a.d., 
r - ; r K * l funded * »* 1 i ‘■-It with par/rmd and pendants and jewelled anklets. 1156, 115 /, Sculptures from a South 
ir i.sn H; upir- v.vh jcwellc i lip tell, and choker and necklace respectively. 
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Plate 142 
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II60 


II62 


116 3 



JEWELLd RY AND ORNAMENT ill). I15.H, Guddt .0 Purvaihi v- *lh hair sf;.le in curls and head jewel, 11 59, iw 
Shiva, Gupta period terracotta, with special hair arraugeivient; ' 160 Yukshi (Ti-o goddess). Math I. n v •> 
•a.d.. Kushan period, wearing a cup-like he id h-.-si and strands of bead:.; 1161, V < man front Ya. 1 . vavaH m ’»h 
century AD.. With elaborate ban \le, head <: r aments and iieavv canine *?, Da •(, l.kwi pie. (’bid imha*.;> 

1 3th century a.d., showing hair style m curls nd ornamented, gem studded < . . luces and armlets; > 1 

ro»- Bhubaneshwar temple. Orissa Ihh c*mnry a.d. bar >tt a heavy knot ism . -Is on bead. 

I h tJrnamen ai jewelled no klaec vv ' .. h> diis figure fn r a South Indian temple; 1 i«>.V 'unevr. brae-* ogt 
' lc, M*. 01. Stut. 12th ceir.u ah decorative 1 ead r- , necklace**, h he . n> md 'up Yu. 
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Plate 143 
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1171 


JEWELLERY AND ORNAMEN'I (3). 1166-1169, Drawings from sculptures in the Pad 
Trivandrum, Kerala, 10th century a.d , showing Shri Krishna, Vishnu and other deities with 
>rna«ncms; 1170-1173. Drawings from soilptiuc'. in the Padmannbhaswamy temple, Trivandn 
bowing various hair styles and ornaments for women. 


manabhaswainy temple, 
their special crowns and 
im. Kerala, l()th centurv 













JEWELLERY AND ORNAMENT (4). ) j 74, An Apsara (heavenly nymph) in Cave XVII, Ajnnta, wetting nn dopant 
ornamental headdress and head jewels, earrings, necklaces, armlet*? and bracelets; 1175, 1175a, A p inegss it' ^ au* No. , 
c. 6th ccnturv a.p,, Ajanta, wearing ornaments for head neck, amis, hands, hip; and thighs, 11 /(>, I ids with mum; in 
Cave No. 2, c. 6lh century a.p., having an elaborate ’ air aide. head jewels, necklaces, a« inlets and brace*lei ?. 
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117 * 


1114 
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Jl sVhLLERY AND ORNAMENT (*»). JP7, 1179. Two views of the traditional ‘Hash’. necklace in gold, enamelled 
iii motif* of jasmine flowers and leaves (left) and (right) set with precious atones in the shupcs of jasmine flowers and buds 
0( , Cl!rv j n g •,u:\tv- ■ 1 ! 78 A hc/.vv jewel!* d j,»nid png. v.uh enamel work behind the netting 1180. An earring with 
enamelled bird motif ami pearl pendants; 1181. 1182, Another traditional Hasli’ necklace studded with precious 
stone* to form motifs of flower* and leaves. The revere side is enamelled with floral moths. (Inset, )182ja gem 
studded styi* cd lotu*-. shaped head ornament m match: :i83, A Jhuniki (l x*H-shaped) earring with stylised Mar top 
v;' with precious -..tones in mango motif, the fringe and pendant consist of pcarh. 
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JEWELLERY AND ORNAMENT ( 6 ). 1184, Kangra Valley, Himachal Pradesh, shepherdess wearing a Juliet cap 
of silver, embossed with flora) and icaf mom's, attached to a stylised lotus side jewel me :tar earrings ! i v \ M ‘ : 

front and back view of the hair style worn by women from Lahoul, Pun tub: the targe nnihei beads .ire Used by iKr 
chains t • the silver l ees at iin* bach, her necklace is composed of corals and liver un-Ion . \ t->i ,p «s V ,j v | o, 

A girl from Kangrn Vullcy, Himachal Pradesh, with elaborate silver head urid car ornament:., 1I8K the sutdinotnl 
Ohandruhar, worn by women of Kulu Valley (Himachal Pradesh) with silver roselu and enamello pendant II8‘> 
Peasant earrings from the Simla Hills, Himachal Pradesh. 
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1194 


Jl-WELLhRV AND ORNAMTNT (7). 1190, A filigicc silver Sadhav flower-shaped waist belt (Kaimrbandhi) with 
i'o»al medallion cl up, worn by women in Bihar; 1191. Star-shaped earring set with coloured stones from Kangra Valley 
(Hiirmohal Pradesh) 1192, 1194, Two oets of nose ornaments from Kulu Valley, Himachal Pradesh the top one (1192) 
e.u.:d ihe Nat, vom on the mth idc of :Ve -.'c, and the one Mow, a circle’ of jewelIctl l lower s v oin on the left ode 
of tlx* nose 1193 The * hnmpakah Mar, a nceklac* with musk melon seeds and buds of silver strung together with u 
floral ftllgm pendant 
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iiqq 

JEWELLERY AND ORNAMENT (8T 1195, a variety of silver bracelets with floral anti geometrical molds worn by 
peasant women in the mountain greas of India. 1196, A silver earring with cnaim-lkd louis top ami ->u.md> 01 silve. de¬ 
corated with flowers and buds from Kulu Valley. Himachal Pradesh, 1197. a stone-studded head it \cl win-, hud pendants 
worn near the ear is attached by silver beads to 1199. the embossed flower and star nose ic*, i which hangs hi side 1 '00 
the star and labelled carring with melon seed shaped pendants, from thnmbfl, Himachal Pradesh. H l ks, !w<» mote 
nose ornaments worn by some women in the Kulu Valley. Himachal Pradt it. 
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1198 


1200 
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Plate 149 



" WH.i.U.RY AND ORNAMLNT (9). 1201 a Charnel Tank, Jasmine flower silver necklace; 1702. I.otus type farki 
earrings in silver; 1 207. Another C'liampakali War silver contemporary design necklace with musk melon seed-shaped 
pendants and silver filigree pendant. 1204. i 206 Two silver Knnthcdar Hunsuli silver chokers with stylised floral motils; 
1205 A v.aisi bell IKniuareUIHihit in silver with flower motifs. All these jewels 120I I20 aic from Bihar. 








JEWM.LERV AND ORNAMENT (10). 1207-1714. Different evpes of silver necklace penchmta worn by the Hbil 
tribal women of Rajasthan, employing motifs of a lion, peacocks, birds, flowers, geometrical shapes and mangoes. 
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12 .19 


12 Ifc 


JEWELLERY AND ORNAMENT (IJ). 1215, Silver pendant with embossed bird and foliated motifs from Ohamba 
Himachal Prade&h. I2!b Traditional silver armlet with embossed floral motifs used in rural Orissa, by women; 121 7, 
Trad it ion a 1 golden gen.-studded n&cklacc and pendent in mango and flower motifs from South India; 1218, Silver em¬ 
bossed pendant with mango and flower motif from Bihar 
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JEWELLERY AND ORNAMENT <1/ . 1219. Silver anklet (Paje) fiom Opiinba. Himachal Pradoli. 1220, Silve 
embossed anklet from Jaisalmcr, Rnjasthan; 1221, An arm lei comp »scd of pendants embossed v ith lVi.il mVim mold: 
(Bijoutha) from Bibur: 1222, Another pictutesque embossed armlet with bcll-shrtpcd pendants (Baju b i ul.' ,rOM ‘ Bihu* 
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1**13 



a 



1115 



1*26 



1227 



1720 

1*2 



creative designs h i 

symbols and human figure* 
adaptable for any craft. 


17.23 137 6, Stylised floral bird, animal, tree and mango motifs, geometrical forms, sacred 
;ucd and inspired by traditional pattern modes of India. These designs and motifs are 
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the ancient sculptures, like the figure from the Kushan sculptures showing a young 
girl after washing her hair, drying it on the balcony, and a swan standing beside 
her drinking the drops of water falling from her tresses. Executed m lovely colour 
combinations, these knuckle pads were real works of art. In addition, saddles .or 
horses and camels were richly decorated with heavy embroidery, applique and 
also pierced work in stylised bold patterns some floral and some combined with 
geometrical and floral motifs. Leather shields were in use in days gone by, and these 
too were ornamented with brass floral-shaped knobs or were sometimes merely 

^ a ' The century*old leather craft known as Monabathi, that is. the raised embossed 
work on thin leather that has been hardened and shaped into water bottles, elegant 
containers and urn-like bottles was and is still unique to Rajasthan. In this raisea 
gesso-work, elaborate designs of floral motifs, sprays and flower ensembles within 
diamond, almond and oval shapes, leaves on curving stems and birds poiseu in be¬ 
tween, could be seen on these articles. The speciality is that the patterns stand out 
in relief all over the surface and are painted in gold, and outlined in contrasting 
colours against a black or red background. This splendid ornamentation was often 
seen in the old palaces as part of the decoration on screens and portions of the walls. 
And these golden embossed surfaces gave the leather a very rich and rehned appear¬ 
ance Gold and silver embroidered slippers have also been a feature ol both Allah¬ 
abad and Lucknow (Uttar Pradesh); and pressed and embossed leather work of 
Cutcli (Gujarat), where motifs, mostly floral or foliated are done in seh-colours 

or with deep browns or black or lawn backgrounds. . . , 

From these few representative examples, it can be seen that leather too inspired 
craftsmen to create interesting and lovely products. In tact, all over India, in both 
rural and urban areas, the cobbler working in his simply set-up alfresco workshop 
beneath the shade of a tree, the more sophisticated leather worker in the crowded 
streets and bazaars, and the artistic-leather artisan are a lamihar sight, wm i e 
each in their own way contributed richly to the many crafts in India. 

So far, it has been traced briefly how the artistic urge in man in India hnpeHcd 
him to surround himself with the beautiful—his home, his piace ol worsh p, h s 
implements his wearing apparel, the receptacles for his food and dunk andnlua 
listic offering, and many other commodities of utility and dedication. AkuigN'dc 
this fashioning of a wide range of objects, according to his way of life, am . 
decorating them through his inspiration from Nature, man did not forget himself, 
fhe cen re of .all this aesthetic activity. As he created and ornamented the mater al 
objects around him, he remembered* that he himself should have his person fitly 
clad Choice fabrics came to life, born of an instinctive refinement and these he 
offset bv a large variety of ornament. We shall presently bo able to see how from 
earliest ^times the human being and his or her personal adornment formed a very 
important 1 facet ofthe story of ornamentation and decoration in this country 
Turning his attention to the human personality and visualising the many sp uni e 
fabrics ta could clothe man and woman, the craftsman was led to create a whole 
aalaxv of beautiful ornaments for personal adornment. And in lm glonhcatioi 
Sd worship of God ' (he various deities who represented the many revelations 
of the Creator were also given resplendent ornaments withjparticulai significant 

and meaning. 



Thus these various decorative articles were not used merely for decoration’s 
sake, but to fulfil certain meaningful observances. Jewels and ornaments took their 
places on specific occasions in the traditional way of life, just as gods and goddesses 
were given these ornaments in certain contexts. Because of the thought and purpose 
behind each piece, these jewels of old, which are antiques today, continue to be 
ageless, and can be worn with equal elegance not only by the women of India, but 
by women the world over, no matter what their national dress. The costumes of 
old in India, whether for men or women, also were such that beautiful fabrics had 
to be used in their making. Brilliant colours sometimes, and sometimes soft pastel 
shades and white and cream were utilised in their creation with appropriate design 
and ornamentation to offset their peculiar textures and forms. And in this con¬ 
text, ?t became necessary to add the finishing touch of golden or silver ornaments 
and thus complete the entire ensemble of the dress. In rural India and in urban 
India, his became the mode, so that Indian dress was unthinkable without its com¬ 
plement—the beauty of jewelry and ornament. 






A 


. 





J EWELLERY in India is as spectacular as it is old, and comprises a large variet> 
of ornaments that are both unique and characteristic. The many types of head 
ornaments will be dealt with separately, coming as they do with hair style and de¬ 
coration. The motifs found in Indian jewelry through the ages are not only nume¬ 
rous, but like all the other crafts already described, they too have been influenced 
deeply in their modes by religious themes, ceremonial, auspicious signs and s> mbols 
and of course Nature. Gods and goddesses and other characters from sacred history 
and legend had their special resplendent personal ornaments, and a host of jewels 
were associated with ceremonials in the temples, as well as with custom and cele¬ 
bration in daily life. 

ORNAMENTS FOR NECK, ARMS, WAIST, EARS AND ANKLES 

Starting as far back as the Riverine civilization (2500-1700 b.c.), excavations 
in Mohenjo-Daro have revealed both hollow and solid beads made iron; various 
materials including cornelians, used as simple but elegant ornaments, and 
pieces of what were earrings, rings, bracelets and anklets in gold and silver, 
the decoration often being geometric in mode. Bits of jewelry found at the sites 
of the ancient cities of Bhir, Sirsukh and Sirkap in Taxila, belonging to the 
Gandhara period (200 b.c. to a.d. 200), include ornaments like rings, hairpins, 
pendants, necklaces and clasps, all superbly and artistically made with lovely oi na- 
mental motifs. Very often there were fish or diamond and heart shapes, triangles 
and circles, or foliage and petals and flowers, and even beaded crescents and roset¬ 
tes on what were identified as having been necklaces. Bracelets had clasps with 
the trefoil motif and almond-shaped decoration, while ring' were worked with 
the heads of the tortoise and swastikas. , . 

In the Rig Veda (1500 b.c.), the oldest sacred book ol the Hindus, mention is 
made of the many kinds of golden ornaments like jewelled necklaces, '.airings, 
bracelets and rings prevalent in that age. And in the ancient epic poem, the Rama- 
yana , descriptions of the fabulous gem-studded jewels worn by Prince Rama a no 
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•his cor»ort Siu. re given in detail. They include all forms of ornament used for 
personal adornment. 

Princesses of old, according to tradition, wore different ornaments for each 
day of the week, a no these included jewelled waist belts; an ornament to outline 
the forehead with a tudded centrepiece, usually in floral or star shape; 
side ornaments on the bead, shaped like the mo. nd earrings in , 

so many modes that, it is said, ‘teach pair completely changed the enticing charm 
of the face”; arm bands and bracelets, necklaces and anklets and lovely tiatar . \\ 
crowns. It is however to the many sculptures of old created through the centuries, 
that one must inevitably turn to find whole repositories of the various types of 
jewels worn through the ages in India. These have been shown carved on the 
thousands of statues and sculpture? - that present an alluring ensemble of patterns ih 
personal adornment. 

Sculptures belonging U re • yai perm ' 185 i.c.). lor instance, depict 

many representative examples of the jewelry of those early times. Several of the 
feminine figures are shown wearing strings' of bead necklaces and striking hip . N 
girdles comprising strands of beads held together with oval-shaped plaques and' 
decorative clasps; rounded armlets that are designed with geometrical patterns., 
on them in vertical lines. While in some other sculptures of the Sunga period . 
085-150 B.C.), figures of w omen have elaborate hip girdles made of many strands ' 
of beads and pendants and rosettes hanging from the edges. In Bharhut of the same 
period (2nd century B.C.), Yakshi figures (tree goddesses) are shown wearing rich 
necklaces made of strings of beads, or floral and star-like plaques strung together 
with a long graceful front piece hanging down and together forming an elegant waist 
ornament T along with this, one such tree goddess has heavy rings, bracelets and 
earrings. 

In the Satavahana period (a.d. 40-100), the same tyj , oi hip girdles is shown 
on female figures, made of strihgs of beads with pendants in a leaf pattern. Other 
scul ptures of this period show that feminine jewelry consisted of a collar of stranded 
beads, and above that a chain with ova! shapes and rosettes having triangular 
ends. Still other examples of jewelry show hip girdles, one of the most favourite 
types of ornament for women, consisting of strands of beads held together with 
ornamentally cut squares or ovals or rounds, and a belt with a floral motif on it. 

Turning to the Kushan period (2nd century a.d.), numerous jewels can be seen 
illustrated in the sculptures at Mathura. Rows of fine bracelets and broad waist belts 
comprised of strings of rosettes with a central floral clasp and heart-shaped plaques 
on either side . , * w Son times the jewelry designs here include necklaces 

that are tr ade .f , s.n .htip- o w.c- oi ate r v \ .nd wid • and embossed with 
dots and what might b< studded preoous a-.Mes n u . i>«h wuh.a bird motif 
in the centre. Some other necklaces have combined floral and trelml patterns; while 
other jewels comprise richly embossed neck ornaments, heavy reel-draped earrings, 
and a belt w ith a leaf and rosette design. 

The lovel , met!', puinimjm in tin Ajantn cav-. h iv • ua.i. nit:.tuples of the 
most iruricatei • -v •* • and oi - anic*.t.".i i :we ,r . . '• *.! cl Glaciers 

depicted. Nature seems to have lent tin* psim-im m-.piuvoo*. 1 r the motifs, 
for they largely compose flowers of sevco.l 1 ; ■ m. tmiu he >. «u. rose, 

and jasmine, leaves arid prays in the gnidm oiurn-m tudded. 

( hose consist of hip girdles, necklaces and pendants, bracelet* and , i. ,,. nmgs 
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and anklets. For example, in Cave II, belonging to the 6th century a.d. of the Dec- 
can-Gupta period, besides instances of bead necklaces and circlets of gem-studded 
neck ornaments with tassels of pearls tipped with fluted gold ends, one can see the 
favourite hip girdles made of strands of beads, with pendant tassels of beads and 
floral clasps; and armlets to match. 

The noble and grand figures of the Bodhisattvas at Sanchi (1st century a.d.), 
again are shown wearing beautiful wide necklaces embossed with stylised Rov ers 
and leaves between beaded borders, the edges of the ornament encrusted with scrolls; 
or again, a wide necklace like a collar encrusted with flowing leaf and stem pat¬ 
terns, the armlets richly worked, rising in front to a conical head, beaded and de¬ 
signed with foliage. Other figures wear belts with curving leaves and scrolls and 
seven-petalled flowers worked on them; while still others show heavy long neck¬ 
laces banded and cut into ovals, sometimes having clasps at intervals all round and 
decorated with rosettes. 

These representative examples show some of the many types of jewelry pre¬ 
valent during the early periods in India. And by describing these, one can get a 
general picture of how akin decoration and motif in jew'elry has been 10 ornamenta¬ 
tion done on other crafts. Also, it can be noted how varied were the jewels worn 
for personal adornment and even given to great and divine figures in sacred story. 
Great detail of workmanship was expected whatever the jewel, and one observes 
that necklaces, bracelets, armlets, waist belts, and anklets, had all been aarefully 
planned both in design and ornamentation. Flowers, buds, and leaves, little bells 
and beads, rosettes and geometric shapes, fish and birds, human and divine figures, 
were among the motifs so well conceived as to perfectly off-set the particular jewel. 
Flexibility, delicacy and richness all entered the picture of workmanship in the 
creating of these jewels of old, and precious stones added a beauty all their own 
to enrich the precious metals used. Many of the jewels used in ceremonial had 
mystic emblems engraved or embossed on them, and among these, there are for 
example the jewels ornamented with or made into the shape of the nine Avatars 
(incarnations) of Vishnu; and the lotus, symbol of purity and grace, associated 
with many of the gods and goddesses, has always figured largely in the motifs of 
jewelry as it has in other crafts. As we come to medieval times, many of the same 
modes are seen, in some instances becoming richer and more sophisticated, a 1 1 i i on u !a 
they continue to have the same inspirations. 

Marichi, Goddess of the Dawn, in an 11th century a.d. Pala school sculpture is 
shown wearing a rich necklace that has embossed rosettes and flowers on the curv¬ 
ing wide surface; and also armlets with the same pattern, the centres ornamented 
with a cone shape. While another figure from mythology, and belonging to the same 
school, has a necklace with a beaded design, its edges formed of pendants of llowci s: 
large wheel-shaped decorative earrings, arm bands with floral motifs, and a wide hip 
girdle that has almond-shaped plaques and festoons of beads, the strips ha\ ing medal¬ 
lions of rosettes, A statue of Vishnu, the Merciful Aspect of God, is show n wearing 
a resplendent necklace in beaded style, the edges formed of hanging leaves w ith a 
floral and bud pendant, circular rosette and beaded earrings, armlets With an orna¬ 
mental conical front w ith a flower embossed, a w aist belt that has raised beaded and 
rosette motifs, the festoons and front piece encrusted with dots and jewelled beads. 

Turning to the early Chola period of the Southern school (10th century a.d.) 
gods and goddesses are shown wearing characteristic and unique jewels carved 



most delicately and intricately. A seated statue of Brahma, the Creator, has a 
gorgeous necklace encrusted with rosettes and foliage, another composed of pre¬ 
cious stones, a garland of beads clasped with rosettes, bracelets (one of which is 
composed of scrolls with leaves), and a waist belt damasked with a floral design. 
Shiva’s statue is given a gem-studded wide necklace with a large floral centrepiece 
from which hang pendants of precious stones; armlets with encircling buds and 
a waist belt that also is studded with precious stones. 

Sculptures from the Hoysala temple at Halebid (11th century a.d.), show very 
elaborate jewelry. One of the bracket figures of a goddess has a lovely necklace 
with mango-like petalled edges, many bracelets, a heavy waist belt with decorative 
rosettes and engraving, and loops of jewel-like streamers to match the necklace. 
Anklets and bracelets are beaded and encrusted with precious stones. Another 
goddess has an ornamental, long, wide necklace made of beaded strands between 
which are links of chains topped by threaded circlets and beads. The earrings are 
large circles edged with a beaded fringe and a six-petalled flower in the centre. 
Armlets have closely worked motifs of flowers and buds that have been embossed. 

In the Lingaraj temple at Bhubaneshwar, Orissa State (10th century a.d.), 
one sculpture of Goddess Parvati, consort of Lord Shiva, is shown wearing beau¬ 
tifully designed jewelry. She has a heavy pearl choker with a floral centre, another 
wide one (torque) that is richly beaded and embossed with a foliated pattern; flowing 
chains of necklaces, wide armlets that are leaf-edged with floral and leaf central 
motifs; and a hip girdle designed in geometrically patterned bands, the central clasp 
decorated with a floral, diamond and leaf encrusted ensemble; the entire waist 
belt edged with small golden bells and looped festoons of chains and beads. 
Her earrings are large and circular with a floral pattern studded with precious 
stones. 

Shiva as the Nataraja, Lord of the Dance, has marvellous gems and as one looks 
at this imposing sculpture in the great temple of Meenakshi Sundaram at Madurai, 
Madras State (c. 1600 a.d.), one is struck by the grandeur of both the dancing 
figure and the wonderful ornaments. Numerous pearl necklaces, an embossed 
heavy necklace beautifully moulded and designed with floral bands; armlets in 
beaded bands with a floral top, bracelets to match; earrings (a woman’s in the 
left ear), comprising strands of pearls ending in circular jewelled plaques; floral 
embossed and jewelled anklets, and a richly ornamented waist belt having festoons 
that end in jewelled flowers, complete the ensemble. 

A bronze figure of Parvati, belonging to the Chola period (l 1th century a.d.), 
shews this goddess, consort of Lord Shiva, wearing delicately designed jewelry in 
which the main motifs are floral, leaf and beaded patterns in the necklaces, waist 
belt, armlets, and in the designs on her flowing graceful draperies. While Saraswati, 
goddess of Learning, and consort of Brahma, in a Rajasthan 12th century a.d. 
sculpture, is showr wearing magnificent jewelry comprising many chokers made 
of strings of pearls and precious stones, a heavy jewel-encrusted garland that goes 
around the neck and falls midway down the front, and a long pendant formed of 
cl uste ring jewels; a double hip belt, the top one composed of leaves and buds joined 
by curling stems and gem studded, and the lower one with a band of foliated embos¬ 
sed pattern, and encircling festoons filled with many jewels that arc beaded and 
heavily inset. The front of the belt is designed in the form of jasmine flowers set 
with precious stones. 
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COLOUR SCHEMES IN TRADITIONAL MOTHS AND DESIGNS 

ENAMEL WORK 

Motifs selected and enlarged from Jaipur enamels (2, Courtes>. Kashelen rubrics, Srinanui. mu 

(Colour drawings, Devi Thapa ) 












Here is a brief representative picture of some of the jewelry of India that must 
have existed here and which has come down to us through the many sculptures 
and bronzes of the past. The style of ornamenting gold and silver jewelry with 
precious and semi-precious stones, often with intricate motifs, continued to be in 
favour in India and is still very much the mode. In the 16th and 17th centuries, 
the art of enamelling jewelry became a unique and treasured form of ornamentation. 

Jewels began to appear with uncut precious and semi-precious stones on one 
side and lovely enamelling on the reverse, creating personal ornaments of splendid 
style and design. Wonderful translucent colours were fused skilfully into engraved 
designs and contrasted perfectly with the coloured enamel of the background. 
Flowers and buds, sprays and leaves, birds and animals, fish and rosettes, took 
many lovely and rich tones of red, blue, green and crimson against backgrounds of 
white, blue, red and sometimes black. This ornamentation was done on the back 
of the ornament. The front also ornamented had uncut precious and semi-precious 
stones in patterns, held in place by bands of gold in the Kundun mode. Places 
like Delhi, Jaipur, Alwar, Jodhpur and Bikanir (the latter four places in Rajasthan), 
became famous for this exquisite type of workmanship in jewelry. In Delhi, further 
beautification was achieved in the encrustation of white or green jade with floral 
patterns—the sterns done in fine raised gold and the flowers and leaves composed 
of diamonds, rubies, garnets, turquoise or other precious stones. Necklaces, ear¬ 
rings, bracelets, pendants and rings were worked in the mode of the enamelled and 
gem-studded ornamentation; and the designed jade pieces comprised delicate 
pendants, rings, bracelets and even small lovely jewelled trinket boxes. 

During this period, ladies of the wealthier families wore other types of elaborate 
jewelry also, including necklaces, chokers, heavy earrings, armlets and rings with 
many motifs from Nature. Richly engraved or embossed or set alight with precious 
stones, these took many distinctive forms and styles. There was the famous Mohan - 
mala, for instance, which consisted of a necklace of golden beads which were mould¬ 
ed and shaped into the form of melon seeds; the jasmine was also a favourite 
motii and was elegantly used in the Champakali flower necklaces; bracelets (Karas) 
were decorated with floral engravings or enamelled, and often had their open ends 
shaped into the heads of elephants or lions or the peacock or swan. Fish too were 
frequently used as motits for ornamentation in jewelry as were the star and crescent, 
the almond, mango, heart and diamond shapes. 

Rajasthan specialised in multi-floral and leaf motifs on golden pendants, neck¬ 
laces and bracelets, together with birds like the peacock and sw^n, and animals 
like the deer and elephant; and they also favoured the almond and the mango in 
stylised modes. Strings of pearls, cascades of beads made from precious stones, 
elaborate flower-embossed strands of golden and enamelled beads for armlets, 
and a series of heavily embossed and engraved anklets, some with fringes of tiny 
bells, were all worn by women of taste. One can see many examples of such jew el:} 
of these periods in the various schools of the Rajasthan and Pahari Miniature 
paintings. 

In fact, all over the country the women of India w'ere known for the elegant 
and characteristic jewelry they wore, whether they could afford to i .ive them made 
m gold, gem-get or otherwise ornamented, or wore the spectacular, silver on.r. ">c«tts 
of peasant and tribal India. In South India, for example, two of the unique and 
favoured necklaces were the Maangaa-Maalay or mango necklace, where small 
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gold pieces in the shape of mangoes were closely encrusted with minute rubies 
and strung together to form a garland; and each such necklace had a large pendant 
of floral shape set with diamonds and other precious stones. The other necklace 
was the Addigay with its string of large single rubies set in gold and forming a slim 
choker around the neck. Its floral-shaped pendant set with similar stones had a 
fringe of pearls. Earrings comprised lotus-shaped tops set with precious stones; 
diamonds and rubies being the most popular; sometimes these ear-tops resting on 
the lobes of the ears had bell-shaped pendants dangling from them. Anklets were 
popular and were usually flexible so that they flowed around the ankles and were 
used mostly by young girls and brides. The jewelled waist belt, the one that was 
made in plain gold with a gem-studded centrepiece above the clasp, and the waist 
belt with embossed gold bead-work and little bells were all popular modes in the 
South. » 

As one enters the museums or sees the old family jewels, one notices that similar 
rich jewels have been worn by women all over the country, made in purest gold 
and ornamented with motifs of various flowers and buds, embossed or engraved, 
and having stars and the mango, leaves and sometimes birds. Filigree work in 
jewelry also became a vogue in some areas of the country like Orissa, Bihar, Assam, 
Gujarat and Madras. These ornaments, created in delicate lace-like effects, had 
multi-floral designs, using the rose, jasmine, stars and circles, in charming 
ensembles of traceries, and for the greater part made in silver. 

In peasant and tribal India, however, there is really a spectacular trend in jewel¬ 
ry, chiefly made in silver, and Nature plays a prominent part in the motifs. The 
mountain people of Kashmir and Kangra, Kulu and Himachal Pradesh, Simla and 
Darjeeling, Assam and the central Himalayan regions, all have their marvellous 
jewelry which possess a world of realistic, stylised and sometimes even abstract 
modes that continue to inspire present day styles. The heavy necklaces, the 
w ide and ornamental bracelets, the varied cascades of earrings, in some regions 
like Kulu and Kangra enamelled in dark blue or green, the silver rings and anklets 
jingling with bells, are worn to this day with great charm and feminine grace. 
In Assam, in the Khasi and Jantia Hills, the style of gold and coral necklaces made 
of beads of these materials strung alternately together to form the ornament 
is popular, though all over India necklaces composed of golden beads alternated 
with ruby or emerald or coral beads have also been in fashion through the years. 
The Bhotia w omen of Darjeeling wear in addition, unique square or round charm 
boxes heavily set with turquoise as pendants for their coral bead necklaces, and 
their sisters in Ladakh in the Western Himalayas use similar pendants with their 
turquoise and amber necklaces. 

Hands too, as well as the feet, were often painted in patterns and outlined 
with the bright orange-red of the henna to add another subtle form of decora¬ 
tion. These carried very pretty designs in their making, forming flowers, stars, lines 
and curves, dots and minute diamond shapes, in medieval times, there was a charac¬ 
teristic type of bracelet. This consisted of about five or six bangles that were attach¬ 
ed by strands of chains to a floral or star-shaped jewel that rested in the centre of 
the upper part of the hand below the wrist. Each strand ended with a decorative 
ring that fitted each of the four fingers and the thumb. This mode combined the two 
sets of jewels, namely, bangles and rings, with the additional mode of embellishing 
the back of the hand. 
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A description of India’s various types of ornaments would make an endless 
list, but with these few examples one can have an idea of their modes and decorative 
motifs. Tribal people have carried their ingenuity for personal adornment beyond' 
metal, and certain tribes living in the Western Ghats (mountains) and in the South 
use natural products like hollow beads cut from grass stems and knot grasses to 
make engaging necklaces. Certain hard seeds too are chased with decorative motils 
and made into bead garlands, as are the. coloured punched beads made from the 
pith tree. . 

So it is apparent that from earliest times India produced personal ornaments 
both numerous and varied, and that the art of.tfte‘craftsmen employed in the making • 
of these, whether urban or rural, reached such a high standard that today one can- 
\not hope-to improve op them or increase the number, but can only adapt them for 
present-day fashions, way of .life and taste. Time for thought, for the study of 
. natural environment, for .creative effort ahd'expression,, were certainly important 
factors that helped the craftsmen of old to give of their best in every type of handi¬ 
craft. Therefore in mQst instances they can hardly be improved upon, and can 
at best be copied and adapted with discerning taste. This brings us to another pro¬ 
minent mode of personal adornment,' namely, head decoration and hair style, w hich 
have both been closely' associated with many dress ensembles. 


HEAD DECORATION AND HAIR STYLES 

Not only, has jewelry played a big part since earliest times in the personal 
adornment of both men and women, taking the shape of necklaces, bracelets, 
armlets, waist and hip belts, earrings and rings, anklets and later even nose rings 
for women; but ornate and elaborate ornaments were created for the head and 
hair in the form of many types of crowns, head jewels, hair styles and flower 
arrangements. Jewels were often made to frame the feminine face in beauty of 
ornament, and we discover that earrings in many instances outlined the side of 
the face as they frequently started near the forehead and came down to the shoulders. 
Head ornaments framed the entire forehead, and delicate patterns of dots and minia¬ 
ture flower shapes were painted in sandalwood paste on a bride’s forehead and the 
sides of her face to give the effect of a veil of loveliness half hiding the features. 

While tracing briefly some of the varied head ornaments and hair stylos that 
were prevalent in India through the centuries, we find our best references in the 
excavations and sculptures of old. 

Starting from the Riverine civilization at Mohenjo-Daro (2500— ITCH’) B.C.). 
the bronze figurine of what is believed to be a dancing girl shows her hair rolled 
into a loose knot with a chaplet of hanging leaves placed on the left side of the 
head. A Yakshi (tree goddess) of the Mauryan period (240—185 B.c:.), lias her hair 
curled at the back and placed on the nape of her neck, with a tiara-like head dress 
that is beaded and embossed: while another Yakshi in a Sunga period sculpture 
(150 b.c.), shows how ancient has been the mode of weaving the hair into two 
braided plaits, although the circular type of headgear gives it a unique touch. 
Other sculptures of Yakshis illustrate the fact that women in those days covered 
their heads with the top end of their draperies much as women today cover their 
heads with the pal lav (top) end of the sari; and some of the feminine figures have 
the drapery worn so that the top end of it is crossed at the centre of the forehead 
turban-like. Still others wear a decorative net-like bandeau covering the forehead. 
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Men in those times often wore beautifully embroidered and ornamental turbans 
as can be seen in the Sunga period sculptures of 150 b.c. of the Bharhut copings 
Sometimes the turbans were elaborately tied and decorated with plumed tops in 
various shapes as portrayed in the sculptures of the Satrap period at Bharhut 
(late 1st century b.c.). Even women in those early days in India wore turban-like 
head-dresses decorated with strands of beads and clasps with floral motifs as shown 
in some of the bracket figures of the same period at Bharhut. 

A woman of the Kushan period (1st and 2nd centuries a.d.), is depicted 
wearing a graceful Grecian-type of hair style, where all the hair is piled up on the 
top of the head in a knot, and then encircled with a semi-circular fluted head 
ornament. Both elegance and variety mark these many head ornaments and hair 
styles of which these few examples give some idea. As we come to the Gupta period 
cf the 5th century a.d. , we have a woman’s head in stone with her hair parted in 
the centre anc ia!lmg in short ringlets on either side in tiers, the crown on her 
head being a large ornamental metal cap-piece. Another figure of the same period 
shows a woman wearing a tight-fitting cap-like head-dress which is embossed along 
its edges w >th floral and leaf motifs; and another with a crown that has intricate 
foliated and floral embossed workmanship. 

Imposing is the great crown of Lord Vishnu seen reclining on the serpent 
Ananta in a scul lure belonging to the 6th century a.d. The beautifully moulded 
crown rising to a conical shape is beaded at the edge where it fits on the forehead, 
and richly intricate embossed engraving decorates the entire surface with lotus 
m'>t;.s—a >lower sacred to both Lord Vishnu and His consort, goddess Lakshmi. 
Other figures below the main statue show a whole galaxy of head ornaments, 
cro w ns head bands and tiaras, each decorated differently with delicate and curving 
motifs. ° 

i urning to the sculpture 1 in the Ajanta caves of the same period, there is an 
outstanding statue oi Shiva and Parvati. Shiva is shown wearing a high triangular 
shaped crown which is thickly encrusted with jewels, v/hile His consort Parvathi 
wears a * ©address which is turban-like in style with bands of beaded rosettes and 
miniature flowers all studded with jewels. The Elephanta caves (Maharashtra 
Slate) of the 8th century a.d. are famous for many outstanding sculptures. We 
Had m the memorable sculpture of the marriage of Shiva and Parvati that the 
Lord of the Dance is once again crowned with a high-standing head-dress which 
ha c a circular shaped high back that is beautifully ornamented. In the same 
caves the colossal head of Maheshvaramurti, belonging to the first half of the 7th 
century a.d . shows the three heads of the deity (Shiva) wearing magnificent crowns. 
The central one is high and fluted and the whole of its length is ornamented with 
embossed and engraved motifs; the crowns on the heads on either side are fully 
patterned and embellished with hanging beaded jewels and loops of jewelled bands 
with floral motifs. 

Turning to the fresco paintings in the Ajanta caves, we have numerous inte¬ 
resting and very alluring hair styles with head ornaments. A female figure in 
Cave No. II (6th century a.d.), is shown standing with the left foot resting against 
a panel, with her hair done in a loose knot and ringlets rippling down from it; 
she iias flowers arranged on the knot; a floriated head band like a coronet; and 
just above the forehead many jewels formed of beads that are looped to fall in short 
strands. Several kinds of head ornaments can also be seen in Cave No. X. The 
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king wears his hair long. It is done up in a knot to one side, and decorated with a 
handsome jewelled band. Women can also be noticed wearing forehead bandeaux, 
and having their hair piled high in a knot resting at the edge of the head; and some¬ 
times with the head draped in a richly embroidered fabric worked with a floral 
border. Still another feminine character has her hair parted at the side, with a 
jewelled band running along it and ending with a tassel of pearls falling alluringly 
at the back. 

Glorious are the ornamental head-dresses worn by some of the figures in the 
temples of Eastern and Southern India. At Konarak, in the Temple of the Sun, 
(Orissa, 13th century a.d.), Lord Vishnu in a standing posture is depicted wearing 
a high ornamental conical-shaped crown that has panels of conical motifs each one 
filled in with foliated patterns arid curled stems. The bracket figures in the Belur 
temple (Mysore State, 12th century a.d., Hoysala period), show other unique 
head-dresses. Halo-type in mode, head-dresses are sometimes fluted or have floral 
or leaf motifs set in bands which are in alternating lines or raised floral or diamond¬ 
shaped or foliated decoration, the final band resting on the forehead being richly 
ornamented with large floral or scroll motifs. Dancing figures in the Chidambaram 
temple (Madras State) show women having a huge knot of hair in a circular shape 
standing out at the left side of the head, while the head itself is covered with a 
jewelled cap that has an intricate net-like ensemble of flowers and rosettes A 
sculpture of a woman in the main temple at Vellore (Madras State, 16th century 
a.d.), shows the fashion of a charming jewelled crown that has a band of raised 
jewels along the centre, rising into a trefoil shape, not unlike the crown of the 
queen of hearts in a pack of playing cards today. 

In summing up, descriptions from the sculptures in the ancient temples and 
shrines of the centuries from about the 7th century a.d., to the 14th century a.d., 
show that women adapted many hair styles and wore a very assorted number of 
head-dresses. They wore their hair in elaborate knots on the napes of their r ecks 
and in huge coils at the back. These were ornamented with jewelled bands entwined 
into the rolled hair with decorative pins shaped like the lotus, rose or jasmine which 
were set into the centre of the knot of hair. Frequently, an ornamental baud w ith 
floral and star motifs on it ran along the centre parting of the hair, and a jewelled 
pendant comprising a spray or flower hung from it over the centre oi the 
forehead. 

In the far off period of the Bharhut caves, w omen wore veils that were designed 
With floral motifs in bands with a star-shaped dot on their foreheads; other hair 
styles show masses of curls on the head, the hair piled on the crown of the head, 
and near the forehead a band that is decorated with beaded motifs and large 
almond-shaped plaques at intervals. In the Ajanta frescoes, as already detailed, 
the crowns are innumerable: conical shaped with jewels closely studded and having 
decorative motifs of leaves, the lotus arid pearl strands; or sometimes ornamented 
with rosettes, the crowns having three points; sometimes there are spiral-shaped 
head-dresses ornamented with the almond, heart shapes, stars or floral motifs. 
Very often the hair has been set-in ringlets and held together with ornamental 
bands, and at other times there are tiaras with peontetrical patterns on them, the 
hair worn in a low knot with a floral band around it, much as one sees it done 
today. Sometimes women wore veils over these floral or clustered pe - rl ornaments. 
Tiaras were very common, being decorated w ith strands of pearls or golden beads 



and held together with a decorative band. In one of the caves of the 5th century a.d. 
a woman is seen wearing an embroidered cap with leaf motifs. The cap is set at an 
angle on the right side of the head and it has a rich floral band; on the left the cap 
fits around the forehead and is decorated with jewels and strands of pearls. Another 
head shows the hair set closely on the top and held in place with strands of pearls 
that are criss-crossed above. These spring from a band that is decorated with the 
almond, and a large central flower jewel. In other sculptures of the years following, 
many examples appear of high conical-shaped crowns, engraved and embossed 
bands that are jewelled for the hair and forehead, strings of precious stones and 
pear's wound into the tresses, and tiaras of delicate shapes and workmanship. 

A:1 these different modes of coiffure and the covering of the head with jewels 
or crowns have been a common feature all throughout the years in all regions of 
India. The pictures of these many types of head decorations and hair styles in 
fact show that there was also a great deal of similarity of thought in pattern and 
design in the different areas. Southern Indian temples abound with examples 
where beauty of crowns, gem-studded, elegant, high and conical, decorative with 
mystic motifs, are common features, just as much as in the sculptures found in 
Orissa or Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan or Kerala. 

These jewels that gave such elegance to fabric and costume in the earlier 
periods underwent certain modifications with time. Head ornaments comprised 
various styles of jewels mainly, rather than high head-dresses and crowns in 
medieval India and later. In the periods between the 15th and the 18th centuries 
therefore crowns took more the delicacy and lightness of tiaras when they were 
worn, and many fascinating modes were developed for head and hair ornamenta- 
tion, and these were noticeable in and around Delhi at the Moghul court and 
in Rajasthan. 

There were wide triangular head ornaments consisting of strands of pearls 
bordered with floral, star or crescent-shaped pendants; light elegant crowns in varied 
sty] es decorated with precious stones set into rosettes and almond patterns, many 
of these head-dresses having plumes and aigrettes that were feather-like and gem- 
studded, with tassels of pearls; or floral, beaded, leaf or rose-shaped jewels 
hung at the side. Sometimes the embroidered head veil was edged near the fore¬ 
head wit n a cluster of jewels formed into a flower or star; and often the head was 
ornamented with bands o r pearls set with floral clasps. All these types of head 
ornaments were worn by Moghul ladies of culture, wealth and rank. 

In Jaipur Rajasthan, ladies of good family and princesses had rich jewelled 
]lead-dresses set in various patterns with uncut precious stones, while the men 
wore handsome aigrettes in their turbans that were in floral, star or rosette modes, 
all offset with uncut precious stones. Fringes of large pearls completed the en¬ 
semble. In one of the famous Miniature paintings, Sri Krishna is seen having a 
rich head-dress consisting of embroidered material set with ornamental bands 
that have floral and heart shaped motifs, jew elled peacock feathers, and a front band 
decorated with gems in floral and trefoil pattern, which has a fringe of large 
pearls gracing the forehead. A central floral pendant is balanced by an aigrette 
in the manner of a jewelled plume of pearls and precious stones comprising motifs 
of the mango, jasmine and leaves. It is fixed to the turban by a large lotus clasp; 
and at the back of the turban, a heavy tassel of pearls is held together by a jewelled 
ornamental holder. 
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Looking round the country in medieval times, one discovers that many of 
the head ornaments worn by women of position had both style and motifs bearing 
a certain similarity, in spite of regional pattern modes. Golden head ornaments 
encircling the forehead with pendants of pearls or rubies or diamonds set into a 
flower or star were certainly seen all over India, and are still worn by brides almost 
everywhere. If one saw individual stars and lotus shaped jewels worn on the sides 
of the centre parting of the hair in the South, it was also a popular jewel in the 
North and western regions. The head ornaments in the North and in Rajasthan 
however tended to be more heavy and elaborately designed than those in other 
parts of the country, and one also notices that tiaras are practically never in the 
picture in this period except at the Moghul courts. 

The Tikka or Tilak, the dot placed in the centre of the forehead, was a mystic 
sign denoting the “eye of perception,” the spot on which one concentrated when 
in meditation, and came to be symbolic of becoming an adult able to think tor 
oneself—it was therefore worn in the olden days by a girl after her marriage. It 
came to be associated thus with the religious concept of being a Hindi. because 
of this idea being followed in the Hindu faith. Married women thereafter always 
wore the Tikka on the forehead and it was usually worn in the rich vermilion or 
crimson colour. Later, women in Rajasthan wore this red auspicious mark in 
decorative shapes that matched perfectly with their colourful costumes and jewelry. 
Scintillating multi-coloured tinsel-cut miniature dots, stars, diamond shapes, tri¬ 
angles, tiny flowers, or the mango motif, were fixed on the forehead in place of tire 
vermilion dot. This gave a jewel-like effect and sparkled daintily in keeping with 
the other ornaments surrounding the face. 

The artistic sense of the craftsman not only led him to create these innumer¬ 
able ornaments for the adornment of the human personality, utilising gold am. 
silver, jade and enamelling, precious and semi-precious stones, but he turned once 
again to Nature for its special lovely jewels—flowers and buds, as well as certain 
products from its vast garden of flora. The outcome was indeed unique and had a 
nation-wide character. 



FLORAL ORNAMENTS AND GARLANDS 

It has been seen that in some of the hair decorations described, the fashion 
of wearing circlets of flowers around the chignon or on the crown of the head 
was prevalent in India from very early times. This elegant mode has continued to 
be popular throughout the country until today. Flowers like the rose, jasmine, 
marigold or chrysanthemum are used all over India, particularly in the south, 
west and east of the country for weaving into circlets that are worn around the 
knot of hair placed either on the nape of the neck, on the crown of the head, 
or as sometimes seen in Kerala to the right side of the crown of the head. Of the 
flowers that are used in this mode for hair decoration, the jasmine which comes 
in several varieties is the most popular and widely used flower not only for its 
delicate beauty but for its exquisite fragrance. This traditional form of hair de¬ 
coration has continued through the years as it gives the finishing touch to the 
dress of the women of India whatever their status in life. In fact, no ceremonial, 
celebration or festival takes place in which women do not we ir fresh flowers in 
their hair in the ever charming circlets over the chignon. Girls in Souih India 
(Madras State and Andhra Pradesh), on special occasions have the whole length 
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of their long braided hair completely woven over with a band of flowers that stret¬ 
ches from the top of the neck at the back to the tip of the plait. In Manipur (Assam), 
woven bracelets of jasmine flowers are worn in some of the dances around the wrists 
and on the top knot of hair under the gossamer fine face veil that is allowed to 
fall over the whole head. 

The garland which is symbolic of beauty, paying homage or honour, cere¬ 
monial, custom, saying welcome or farewell, became closely woven into the fabric 
of traditional life in India and is still observed all over the country in these con¬ 
texts. Flowers like the rose, jasmine, marigold or chrysanthemum are woven skil¬ 
fully in all thicknesses as garlands. Sometimes aromatic leaves or silver or gold 
spangled threads are woven in with the flowers to add a rich and elegant effect. 
Woven heavy or light, gold or silver thread garlands with ornamental floral motifs 
made in spangles to hold the threads together; decorative garlands made from white 
or dyed pith, the flowers being sculptured from this material and strung together 
like the real flowers; and heavily scented sandalwood garlands designed from 
small shavings or flakes and thickly threaded together, have all been known for 
centuries in the country. In Manipur, garlands are also sometimes made from 
muiti-coioured velvet, shaped into flowers and strung together. Temple offerings 
to the shrines always include garlands of fresh flowers and it is a custom all over 
India to use many flowers at weddings, and in one part of the ceremony itself, the 
bride and the bridegroom garland each other before they take the final seven mystic 
steps round the sacred fire. 



With the conclusion of this chapter, traditional design and craftsmanship in 
India have been briefly described in their many aspects. The strong urge in man to 
satisfy his inner creative artistic impulse—the love of the beautiful—has resulted in 
the ornamentation of architecture, textiles, many characteristic crafts and jewelry. 
It has been traced too how common influences and emotional trends have brought 
about an affinity of principles closely linking these many crafts in their decorative 
motifs, showing the similarity of decoration, comprising flowers and fruits, trees 
and leaves, birds and animals, human figures, and gods and goddesses; seen not 
only on the same type of commodities in the various regions, but also on commodities 
of absolutely different shapes and forms. These similar motifs have been wonder¬ 
fully adapted to fit and enhance the inherent materials, textures and contours of 
all these many creations produced throughout the centuries. 

Now, it will be fitting to turn to the present scene, and study the re-birth 
of the many traditional crafts in India since Independence. Mention will be made 
of some of the organisations which have been instrumental in encouraging crafts¬ 
men with new hopes and enthusiasm by the revival of the different crafts and adapt¬ 
ing them for the contemporary scene. Contributions by groups of people in this 
effort will also be mentioned to show how a nationwide aesthetic awakening has 
taken piace in India with the Renaissance of the Crafts. 
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RENAISSANCE OF THE CRAFTS 


TN THE preceding chapters, brief descriptions of the crafts have shown that all 
^through the ages, all over the country, there existed and still exists naan s 
strong urge to express his creative aesthetic instincts in visual form. No single 
object made for living or worship or celebration can be named which has not 
received the impress of the craftsman’s magic touch of beauty m its form or 
ornament. In earlier times, for centuries, one finds that in urban society the ciea- 
tors of the many objects d’art were formed into guilds and they found "fulfilment 
in their talents because their work was honoured and supported by royal patronage. 

Indian art history through the ages abounds with examples where under the 
patronage of art lovers, connoisseurs and people of culture, the crafts blossomed 
forth, embodying within them the genius of indigenous gifts beautifully synthesised 
from time to time with new cultural impacts and the imagery of sign and symbol. 
Thus grew this vast tapestry of the crafts that became so intimately interwoven witn 

the cultural fabric of India’s national life. , f , 

In the rural areas craftsmanship grew from the people ol the land and rormea 
an essential part of community living. The beauties of Nature, the peace o me 
country scene, the needs of the simple life, and the faith in certain basic values 
inspired the craftsman of old. So did he gain inspiration from the ancient tales 
told of an evening beneath the gracious spread of trees, the legends and sacred 
lore heard from childhood, and the bright gaiety of festival and celebration coup ed 
with the songs of marriage and birth, of harvest time and the many other seasonal 

enj under this sympathetic nurturing, together with the sense Ol security and 

belonging afforded to the craftsman, that the crafts of India, whether ot urban or 
rural origin, reached such a high standard in by-gone days. For the continuance 
of any creative work needs not only natural talents, imagination, inherited tradi¬ 
tion and an innate love of the beautiful, but also a fostering appreciative world 
around the craftsman to help keep his art alive. And so tor centuries, votrun 
the social and religious fabric of the way of life in India, these craltsmcn all over 
the country became the vital force connecting their artistic attainments with the 
community and the individual. Each artistic creation, the product of then hearts 
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and hands, not only had a purpose, but became forged to the day to day life of the 
people, satisfying their interests, needs and emotions. No wonder then that 
each product from the simplest clay receptacle of the potter to the highly ornate 
woven or embroidered fabric or the grand structural and ornamental works of 
art had a character of its own, because being the child of deep thought, of quiet 
time and rare wonderment and ecstasy, no single piece could be mass produced. 

In the West, the traditional craftsman has all but died out, but craftsmanship 
has in recent years flowed into a cross-section of society and given rise to the 
new and increasing number of creative studio craftsmen who have been producing 
many objects of great beauty in their own craft workshops or at home in the fields 
of ceramics, glass, weave and metal, to name a few. But in most places in Asia, 
and particularly in India, the traditional craftsman has continued his ancient 
heritage for generations in spite of the fact that he began to suffer from the many 
setbacks arising from a growing industrial society. His has been a gallant struggle 
for survival, often against tremendous odds of economic stress. But it must be said 
to his credit that owing to his long established inheritance of a design for living, 
his abiding faith in his particular vocation, his strong idealistic and aesthetic ap- 
proch to the problems that confront him, and his inherited ingrained sense of service 
to the community of which he forms a vital part, he has kept the light of crafts¬ 
manship burning, even though at times quite dimly. Brought up generation after 
generation in certain disciplines, in certain techniques, and the fact that the products 
of his skill are needed as much for utility as for beauty of workmanship by his 
people, he has been able to defend himself in most instances against the vagaries 
of changing times, fashions and mental attitudes. 

It was these strong urges and strength of purpose displayed by the craftsmen 
the t proved of such tremendous importance and valuable assistance during the 
enormous task that has had to be undertaken for revitalising and regenerating 
India’s manifold crafts since India gained her freedom. With the establishment of 
Independence in August 1947, the stage was set for greater development and ad- 
m cement of science and industry. At the same time, it brought a new and com¬ 
pelling enthusiasm into many other fields of national reconstruction, not the 
least being the revival of our cultural and aesthetic heritage. “It is not without 
significance that in India the revival and regeneration of crafts was made part of 
the national freedom movement by Mahatma Gandhi. Because, according to him 
freedom was not to be translated in mere terms of capture of political institutions 
or military control but rather the evolving of appropriate social patterns as would 
lead io building up the inner personality, the spiritual content of a nation. As 
a subject people we had so long been under external pressures and compulsions 
that ous imagination had itself become captive, prone to imitate and depend on 
alien cultural expressions that often vulgarised our sensibility by superimposition. 

“1 he national regeneration of the people, as Gandhiji visualised it, was to 
come ti t t ough the re-creation of their ideals, aspirations and dreams shaped partly 
through living objects of craftsmanship, with which they lived in intimacy in their 
everyday life. For, in craftsmanship, the creative impulse comes from the people 
and is infused into their undertakings. A very special word in coinage at the time 
was Swadeshi, ‘of the land.’ Although normally it meant ‘products of the land,’ in 
Gandhiji’s connotation it meant much more. It was a way of life, conforming to 
and upholding certain enduring values which enjoined gracious living and rejection 
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of unlovely utilities.” 1 These points, so sensitively expressed by Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyaya, explain why there was such a burst of enthusiasm all over the 
country after freedom was gained to strengthen the roots of India’s ancient tree of 
artistic endeavour and make it flower afresh into full bloom. 

Both the Central and State Governments as well as private enterprise all over 
the country joined in contributing to this thrilling adventure. It has led to a great 
resurgence of thousands of craftsmen who have given of their talents in this j ar- 
reaching drive for the revival and re-establishment of handicrafts to fit them into 
the contemporary scene. Master-craftsmen, with their long inherited tradition, 
knowledge and understanding of the many different handicrafts, have gained 
national recognition of their time-honoured status, and their genius is being 
utilised to revive the old beautiful crafts with their special ornamentation and 
design and pass the tradition on to the new and rising generation of craftsmen and 
craftswomen. The picture portraying the renaissance of the crafts will therefore 
emphasise the many efforts made after Independence to continue these particular 
qualities of the crafts unique to India. And although it is not possible to write of 
all the organisations that have so richly contributed to the furthering of these ob¬ 
jectives, a general picture will illustrate how much success has been achieved in 
this direction. 



ALL INDIA HANDICRAFTS BOARD 

The All India Handicrafts Board was constituted in 1952 by the Government 
of India to advise it on the problems of the handicrafts industry and suggest measures 
for its development and improvement. A vast programme of planning and study 
lay ahead: traditional handicrafts which had survived required reconditioning 
and their scope had to be widened; new production techniques and modes to suit 
today’s needs without in any way impairing the old inspirations of design and motif 
and beauty of craftsmanship had to be worked out; and the marketing field m 
India and abroad had to be put on a fresh and permanent footing. 

To fully cover a country of the size of India, and to achieve these targets, a 
whole network of persons had to be mobilised, working in a co-ordinated manner. 
This operation, driven forward jointly by various branches of the Handicralts 
Board, created a homogeneous body, which has conditioned the programme 
and development of the handicrafts. The intense travel surveys conducted through 
the years by the Chairman and the Planning and Research Section ot the Handi¬ 
crafts Board in the remotest corners of the country; the deep study that has been 
made of the different artistic products in these many areas; and the work of revital¬ 
ising and enlarging the scope of these crafts have certainly contributed greatly 
towards giving India’s crafts their present importance. The Headquarters Office 
of the All India Handicrafts Board at New Delhi, through its various sections deals 
broadly with the aspects of Export Promotion, Marketing, Quality Control, Credit 
Supply, Co-operatives, Planning & Research, Publicity, Design Development and 
Technology. Through its five Regional Offices, it works closely with the various 
State Governments in their development programmes. Those Regional Offices 
are situated at Delhi and Lucknow (north), Madras (south), Calcutta (east) 
and Bombay (west). The large cross-section of craftsmen, dealers, exporters, 

1 “Preservation of the Cultural Values of a Society through Craftsmanship,” Address by kamaladevi Chaito- 
padhyaya at the Firsi World Congtcss of Craftsmen, New York, June 1964. 
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Co-operative Societies and other agencies of each particular State, now drawn 
into the picture of the revival of the crafts, receive guidance that has increased 
production, improved pattern modes, and marked a new era for a bigger flow 
of varied handicrafts into the market. To the craftsman long starved of apprecia¬ 
tion or support, who found his products languishing for want of patronage, faci¬ 
lities to re-create his crafts brought a breeze that bore the balm of healing after 
years of wilting. These facilities covered a wide range of programmes which 
emphasised: the development of crafts; design and ornament; research for better 
vegetable dyes; and the establishment of museums to preserve rare and beautiful 
crafts for posterity. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE CRAFTS 

The first step was the setting up of several Pilot Development Centres in various 
parts of the country, through which there would not only be a revival of the age-old 
crafts, but better techniques could be made available for easier production, and 
intensive training would be possible for those who had been alienated from their 
traditional ocation. Here was an opportunity for craftsmen to work again, 
to create and to bring to light once again the old designs and quality crafts, many 
of which had been lost through the years. 

Among these C entres may be named the Pilot Training Centre for Doll Making 
(Bombay, 1958); the Bronze Production Centre (Bangalore, 1958) for reproducing 
t aditional bronze objects d’art; the Development Centre for Weaving Cotton 
and Si < Saris (Kanchipuram, Madras State, 1955) to reorientate and re-design 
the traditional modes to suit today’s needs and tastes; the Development Centre 
'or Cotton and Silk Saris (Kotliakota, Andhra Pradesh, 1957); the Procurement 
Centre for Coda Embroidery (Ootacamund, Madras State, 1957) to revive and 
popularise the exquisite embroideries done by these tribal people traditionally 
on their shawls, for current garments and on household furnishing and linens; 
the Development Centre for Educational Toys (Bombay, 1956) together with an 
attached Research Centre for All India; and the Training-cum-Production Centre 
(Madras, 1960) for reviving the old craft of making musical instruments used in 
various regions of India with a Research Centre for trying out new instruments and 
techniques. The last named is meant to encourage those with musical knowledge 
to take up the making of musical instruments in correct and scientific ways. The 
Pottery Craft Centre (Bombay, 1956) gives technical assistance to pottery units 
in various States, and the Pineapple Fibre Research Centre (Modibidri, Mysore 
State, 1956) is experimenting in weaving various grades of fabrics from this 
remarkable and yet simple fibre. Experiments here have resulted in some very fine 
fabrics of different textures, some of them woven with the old traditional brocaded 
moths from the Kanchipuram saris —stylised peacocks, the mango and floral 
sprays. 

Further, as training for the future of would-be craftsmen forms an integral 
part of any development programme, three Regional Training Centres run by 
private organisations but considered important offshoots of handicrafts develop¬ 
ment. were stabilised by the Board—the Handicrafts Teachers Training College 
(Bombay) administered by the Arts and Crafts Educational Training Society, 
giving training in cane and bamboo, doll and toy making, leather and metal work* 
clay and pottery, textile printing, embroidery and weaving; the Regional Handi- 
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crafts Training Institute for. Women (Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh) managed by 
the Andhra Mahila Sabha, where women trainees from the southern region are 
taught artistic leather and cardboard work, textile dyeing and printing, cane and 
bamboo work, doil and'toy making, and book binding; the Regional Handicrafts 
Training Institute for Women (Calcutta), managed by the All India W omen s 
Conference, Calcutta ©ranch, training women in the eastern region primarily in 
cane and bamboo work, mat weaving, toy making, textile dyeing anc, printing, 

embroidery and needle work. \ , 

With similar development and training centres being set up by the various 
States all over Tndia; the first firm foundation towards, the renaissance of the 
crafts was laid. Simultaneously,- since the strongest animating purpose ot the re¬ 
vival of handicrafts was to ..channel all craftsmanship, whether traditional or con¬ 
temporary, towards ■perpetuating the true character of Indian mot i and design by 
the study of traditional pattern modes and the manner in which ornament was placed 
to give importance to the intrinsic beauty of texture and form, tour Regional 
Design Centres were set up by the All India Handicrafts Board in I9o6 to cover 
the country regionwise. Their work of reviving and adapting °1« traits tor use 
today and in evolving new designs has certainly done wonders, aswifi be noted trom 
the illustrations showing some of the creative work done at these Centres, iv hen 
I visited the various Design Centres, I was impressed to see what a great deal ot 
thought and imagination has gone into their work, -with, the express pui pose 
of fitting India’s ancient crafts into today’s perspective. Yet, it was noticed that the 
characteristic charm and particular craftsmanship of each single craft retained its 
regional character and has been kept intact in mode and decorative mfttifs. ilw 
ingenuity lies in the manner in which these have been adapted for various purposes 
of interior decoration, furniture and gracious living. 

REGIONAL DESIGN CENTRE, BOMBAY 

Serving Maharashtra, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Goa Daman and 
Diu, this Centre is growing apace and expanding its activities trom day to day. it 
concentrates on the development of handicrafts such as metalware. wood-c,uving 
and wood-turning, leather, papier macho, lacquer work and jewelry, as wci 
ducts research in toy and doll making and their particular ornaments. Concui ium>, 
interesting research into new techniques has resulted in the substitution ot non 
for brass and copper in inlay work and in better colour ingredients lor papier niacho. 
Interesting too is the special attention given to help discerning housewives, 
shapes and designs of traditional utensils of the regions covered are not only being 
revived, but new forms based on these are being made for today s homes. Hun¬ 
dreds of motifs of traditional wood block prints have been collected trom the areas 
it covers and are being adapted in new modes for embroideries, hand punting on 
textiles and in the zari (gold) needlecraft. Many of these old and much admired 
motifs have been reproduced in the sketches in this book. 

In the field of design, the elegant papier niache cut-work screens made at this 
Centre have been fashioned on the style of the old pierced and ornamental stone 
screens found in some of the ancient edifices. While thewondertui inspirations * . 
the old wood carvings from ancient historic temples and the caves ol Ajanta and 
Ellora have found place in the wood-turned and carved and marquetry work 
articles. Thus a strong kinship is retained between the old elegant inodes ot lorm 



and decoration and the new adaptations. Craft Centres established at more than 
twenty-five towns dotted over the State covered by this Design Centre are provided 
with extension services on the spot to demonstrate the new techniques evolved, 
and to condition craftsmen so that they may scrupulously reproduce the Centre’s 
designs and keep alive characteristic and purposeful motifs and designs on metalware, 
.vood-carving, textile printing and other crafts. It is interesting to see that this 
desire for original work having the impress of heritage has taken root among 
the emerging craftsmen who are being inspired by the work and talents of the 
master-craftsmen engaged at the Centre. 

REGIONAL DESIGN CENTRE, BANGALORE 

Serving Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Mysore and Kerala, this Centre has con¬ 
centrated principally on making copies of rare designs and motifs from the ancient 
temples in the South like the Suchindrum and Padmanabhaswamy (Kerala) and 
the Lepakshi (Andhra Pradesh). Series upon series of drawings have been made of 
sculptures, wood and stone work, as well as the exquisite ivory panels from the 
doors in the historic Mysore palace. Equally notable are the reproductions of the 
old frescoes from the Lepakshi temple, showing whole episodes in pictures from 
legend and sacred story, in which there are marvellous printed and designed fabrics, 
jewels and crowns, hair styles and costumes worn by men and women in the 14th 
century a.d. These motifs are being adapted in the ornamentation of various 
oral is designed at this Centre, such as wood inlay work, metalware, papier mach6, 
pottery and wood carving, to name a few of the craft products. 

The revival of the various types of traditional temple lamps and brass cande¬ 
labra of South India, the selected pieces of the Tanjore art metalwork with their 
silver and copper motifs on brass, the charming old mode of mirror inlay work 
on wood for ornamental figurines, animals and birds, are only some of the articles 
that have introduced a new beauty to interior decoration, fitting perfectly as they 
do into today’s picture by their sheer artistry. 

REGIONAL DESIGN CENTRE, CALCUTTA 

Serving West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam, this Centre has concentrated 
on reviving the old Dokhra metal casting art with its fine pierced and embossed 
workmanship, and the traditional wood carving craft of Natingram. Improved 
techniques in pottery making, a rural kiln for easy production, and experiments 
in standardising the clays of Madras and Assam have provided very effective 
measures for better production and quality control. Reproductions of tiles in pias¬ 
ter and terracotta taken from the attractive designs found in the Puri and Rajnagar 
temples have created yet another unique mode to fit interior decoration effectively 
and inexpensively. Rare and hard to come by wood blocks for printing textiles 
with their lovel) floral and Nature motifs that the Centre has collected have also 
been reproduced for adaptation in the striking fabrics and saris. No less important 
is the impetus being given to the Kant ha embroidery already described under 
textiles. This original homecraft done by women has been greatly encouraged 
and a larger choice of ornamental motifs together with a revival of the techniques 
have been re-introduced to keep this craft alive. 

Other interesting crafts covered by this Centre are woodwork, the conch-shell 
crab, with its delicacy of workmanship and design, cane and mat weaving. One 
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can see here a fine interplay of artistic ideas in the planning and re-creation 
of the crafts newly produced. The fundamentals of style and ornamentation 
have been sensitively adapted to different shapes and contours, and the serious 
attention being given to craftsmen in a serene atmosphere of art-exchange 
partnership has resulted in a true amalgamation of what is lovely to see and 
easy to use. 

REGIONAL DESIGN CENTRE, OKHLA, DELHI 

Serving Delhi, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab and Hariana, Himachal Pradesh and 
Kashmir, this Centre handles several interesting crafts that are being re-styled, 
and substitute materials are being used to produce similarity of basic products. 
For instance, in place of alabaster, the soft stone of Beraghat (Madhya Pradesh) 
available in pastel colours and the white opaque stone of Gorahari (Uttar Pra, esh) 
are being utilised more and more successfully for producing figurines boxes, pla¬ 
ques, plates, and so on. Traditional occupations like the Rajasthan and Morada'oad 
lac enamelling are being applied to newly designed brassware, while the real enamel¬ 
ling colours are being used on silver for jewelry, jewel boxes and watch bracelets: 
the styles a fine mixture of the old and the new. The same is being done in the art 
of ivory inlay work in wood, where the wonderful mosaic-like and floral motifs of 
Hoshiarpur (Punjab) find a perfect setting in modern furniture and other wooden 
articles: again, brass inlay work and engraving is being given a new look on all 
types of furniture and utility articles. 

From the temples of Charnba and Kangra (Himachal Pradesh) and fipm Uttar 
Pradesh come photographs and sketches done by the artists of this Centre, ol the 
ancient wood carvings for adaptation in suitable crafts being created anew. The 
fabulous folk jewelry too that has come down through the generations is lending 
inspiration for simpler, more subtle personal ornaments, which suit admirably 
contemporary urban tastes and dress. 

It is to be stressed that craftsmanship in India must not necessarily only copy 
the characteristic trends of the country’s past heritage, but it must be harmoniously 
adjusted to find a sympathetic rapport with the pattern of life today. For today s 
creations and inspirations must themselves become in turn a tradition from this 
age into the tomorrows of the future. The revival, preservation, and study ei the 
best of the traditional designs and motifs are very necessary as a guide to good 
craftsmanship today, as they embody the genius of indigenous talents perfectly 
synthesised from time to time with new cultural impacts and the imagery ot sign 
and symbol. Craftsmen of today must also create such crafts, the designs and 
ornamental motifs of which would be truly characteristic of India, and become 
likewise the inspiration for future generations. 

In this connection, another element of far-reaching consequence in the revival 
and development of handicrafts has been the need for improvement in tools and 
equipment, and more originality and quality—essentials in the use ol raw materials. 
Craft modes have frequently suffered because the basic products utilised o! old 
have become increasingly expensive, or become fault} in various ways, or lacked 
new thought and innovations, and thus could not be saved from the decay into which 
many of them were falling. This state of affairs naturally adversely affected bold 
design and motif. To overcome these disabilities, a Research and Development 
Centre became essential. 
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THE CENTRAL HANDICRAFTS DEVELOPMENT CENTRE, 

BANGALORE . , , . . , . 

This Research Centre was set up in 1960 to cover technical development 

all over India, and undertook the imperative task of providing improvements in 
t echniques through the use of better raw materials, processes, tools, small machines 
and so on. For "example, research done on bamboo has resulted in discovering 
that it lends itself to many degrees of pliancy; it has been successlully dyed in a 
ide ran°e of colours, and its natural tonal effects worked upon to give sevcial 
delicate shades of gold-cream-biscuit. This has helped the introduction of special 
weaves, decorative work and originality of form and shape in the use of this mate¬ 
rial, so that basketry has taken on a new and glamorous look. Similarly, in wood- 
■ af‘. rials made with low cost wood like pine and plywood have produced mterest- 
jr, fr surfaces as good to look at and as finished as teak and rosewood, and which 
can be carved and decorated equally well. With teak and pine wood being carefully 
treated, a variety of textures and wood patterns have emerged. 

In the case of lacquer, research has proved that the colours can be made 
sunfast with an interplay of tonal mergings that are most attractive; also it 
makes a perfect finishing coat for clay. Better methods in bronze casting and 
the study of the exact components of the old bronze masterpieces have resulted in 
ccce rated production and the reproduction of some of the finest bronzes of South 
India in replica. All this research has greatly assisted in the primary objective to 
pass on to posterity the high quality and craftsmanship of India’s old and valued 
crdfts* 

Simultaneously with the development of the crafts, emphasis on design and 
ornament, and research in quality-essentials, there have been experiments to 
bring to life again the old vegetable dyes of India and the subtle modes employed 
to utilise their unique range of colours. The importance of good and typical 
indigenous colours for maintaining the old beauties and for enhancing both 
the textures and motifs of India’s many varieties of fabrics led to research in 

this field. 
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KALAKSHETRA DYE RESEARCH LABORATORY, 

TIRUVANMIYAR, MADRAS 

Established in 1956, this Centre was started with two main objectives: to 
standardise the compositions of all colours, especially of typical dyes unique to India, 
by working to definite formulas for mixing, and to revive and develop the use of 
vegetable dyes. This pioneering and rare experiment has been widely welcomed 
not only in India but by the entire craft world. Its many activities include hundreds 
of experiments carried out annually on natural dyes using about thirty-eight 
different colouring materials extracted from various types of barks, woods, roots, 
seeds, fruits and fruit rinds, flowers and leaves, and even herbs, giving a whole 
range of shades in browns and pinks, reds and greys, magenta and maroon, fawn 
and biscuit, blues and golden yellow, on silk, cotton, wool, pineapple fibre, sun- 
hemp and jute; dyeing of screwpine strips and bamboo; palm leaf dyeing with 
reactive group of dyes; staining of hides for making puppets; and the collection 
of herbs and preparation of Shade Cards. Particularly lovely is the Ikcit dyeing, 
the mode already described under textiles, where the threads are tie-dyed and then 
woven to make the patterned fabric produced at this Centre. 



It is fascinating to see this play of colours from Nature, where tones and 
hues vie in beauty, a beauty peculiar to the flora of India. Colours take on a 
certain appeal when one knows their origin, and particularly the flower and fruit 
origins which have special associations with different occasions and customs. The 
revival of this ancient art of dyeing with vegetable colours is certainly going to 
bring back the exclusively individual colours that are synonymous with traditional 
Indian textiles and enhance both design and ornamentation. 

Craftsmen of all categories are thus having the opportunity to study again the 
rare and prized traditional crafts and their particular beauty of design, motif and 
craftsmanship in order to re-create through them new and lovely objects d'art. 
The new creations of today are reaching the public at large through emporia and 
the holding of regular exhibitions. But it is also essential that the public get the 
opportunity to see and rediscover the old beautiful modes—this has been made 
possible by two specialised Centres. 

THE CRAFTS MUSEUM, NEW DELHI 

In this excellently organised and arranged museum, every effort is being 
made to educate, instruct and interpret for the visitor the great traditions that India 
has inherited in craft ideology. The variety, the grace of form and shape, the 
many-sided craftsmanship, the ornaments and their origins are apparent in the 
unique and well chosen cross-section of the crafts in the museum. These include 
textiles, woodcraft and metal work, dolls and toys, jewelry and ornaments, rare 
paintings and temple cloths and several old manuscripts. In the reference library 
the student or lover of the crafts can refer to a variety of books on this absorbing 
subject, particularly on tribal art: the museum has also published several infe-ma- 
tive books dealing with handicrafts, a subject which is so old in time in this country 
and still growing into the future. 

THEATRE CRAFTS MUSEUM, NEW DELHI 

Set up in 1951, by the Bharatiya Natya Sangh, the Theatre Centre, India, 
with the assistance of the All India Handicrafts Board, this Centre houses a rare 
collection of traditional stage and dance costumes and their special or laments 
and accoutrements, stage decor, properties, puppets and marionettes, paintings 
and hangings, all closely connected with the indigenous folk theatre in India. Em¬ 
phasising design, motif and craftsmanship a picturesque pageant of crafts embodying 
the sociological, historical and decorative trends in the theatre is portrayed. 

As a sequel to their objectives, namely, to emphasise the development of emi ts, 
design and ornament, research in vegetable dyes, and establish museums to presene 
rare and beautiful crafts for posterity, the All India Handicrafts Board has widened 
the sphere of this work by collaboration in over two hundred schemes with the 
various States to enable them to concentrate on these same aims, and to cover al¬ 
most every traditional handicraft. ... . 

The All India Handicrafts Board has been fortunate in having as its Chairman 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya since its inception in 1952 till 1967. Already long 
associated with the theatre and the arts she foresaw that no national re-construction 
programme could be complete without the revival ot India s ancient heritage ot 
the arts and crafts. Since Independence, she has devoted all her energies in this 
direction, visiting the remotest villages and towns and re-discovering old and halt- 



forgotten crafts. Through her efforts, beautiful old modes in woven fabrics, 
embroideries, jewelry, wall hangings and various other crafts have received personal 
thought for their development throughout the country. 


ALL INDIA HANDLOOM BOARD 

Concurrently with the setting up of the All India Handicrafts Board, the All 
India Handloom Board was established by the Government of India in 1952, with 
similar aims but with application to handloom textiles. It was meant to advise the 
Government regarding the problems facing the handloom weavers who number 
about three millions in the country; to revive and develop their fabrics; and to 
achieve the fullest expansion of handloom production through greater employment 
of the weaver craftsmen. To achieve these ends, certain measures were set afoot. 
Weavers Cooperatives were set up to bring them together for common benefits; 
priority was given to the equitable distribution of improved looms and the proper 
distribution of yarn through Co-operative Spinning Mills; and a beginning was 
made in the revival and development of traditional pattern modes and techniques of 
weave and decorative motifs as well as the creating of new designs and processes 
through the establishment of Weavers Service Centres. 

WEAVERS SERVICE CENTRES 

The first Weavers Service Centre, started in Bombay in 1956, was followed 
by similar Centres in Madras, Varanasi (Uttar Pradesh), Calcutta, Bangalore 
(Mysore State), Indore (Madhya Pradesh), Surat (Gujarat), Kanchipuram (Madras 
State) and Delhi. At the same time, two major Research, Service and Training 
Centres were started at Madras and Bombay, followed by seven smaller ones 
at Calcutta, Varanasi, Delhi, Indore, Mysore, Assam and Vijayawada (Andhra 
Pradesh), with a sub-centre at Kanchipuram. 

Each Weavers Service Centre co-ordinates its work through its major specialised 
departments, the Drawing and Design Section, the Dye Section, the Weaving 
Section, and the Section for Technical Assistance. 

The Drawing and Design Section is perhaps one of the most important and 
painstaking aspects of the revival programme in India’s handloom textiles. Al¬ 
though there are hundreds of varied and outstanding motifs available in traditional 
woven fabrics, during the passage of years many of these have gone off the looms, 
and such fabrics as bear these unique pattern modes exist to a large extent today 
mainly either in museums or as family heirlooms. The Drawing and Design Section 
is ded icated not only to reviving many of these traditional designs but is adapting 
them to modern use without in any way interfering with the spirit and symbolic 
forms of these modes. 

In the Dye Section, the urgent need today for proper dyes and colour work, 
the finishing of fabrics for the detailed woven motifs done on them, and for the 
hand-block printing done to ornament them, is being carefully handled. In addi¬ 
tion, various counts of yarn comprising not only the conventional cotton, silk, 
lasar and mutka (the yarn from the silk thread of the non-mulberry silk worm), 
but also several mixed yarns, as well as art silk and even synthetic fibres have been 
experimented with to produce the correct dyes that would be perfect for imparting to 
each type of yarn certain required permanent colours. This has resulted in many 
interesting know -hows, among which are a sure and large-scale possibility of using 
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worked-out formulas for bleaching and dyeing of the tasar silk and yarn successfully. 
And with the experiments done on suitable dyes, a shade-card book having 220 
shades in cotton and 440 shades in silk has been evolved. This is certainly going to 
be a boon to the handloom industry both in the use of combinations of colours 
and the wonderful contrasts and tints and shades required for the delicate and 
stylised ornamentation and decorative motifs on the various grades of textiles. 

Between the Drawing and Design Section and the Dye Section in fact a great 
deal has been achieved in bringing back much of the old beauty and glamour of 
Indian textiles. New and interesting types of weaves, different inter-weave combina¬ 
tions of yarns, printing done by the process of both wood blocks and wax printing, 
and several motifs suitable for different textural surfaces, are all bringing about an 
abundant variety in materials for personal wear, furnishing and interior decoration. 

The Weaving Section is interesting and illuminating, consisting as it does 
of a number of looms of various designs for weaving different types of fabrics with 
different types of textures. Master-weavers have been brought from the main 
weaving centres of the country, representing a cross-section of the traditional skills 
and techniques well known in India. The weavers are thus able to produce suitable 
designs and quality textures in the Weavers Service Centres, which can be reproduc¬ 
ed in the production unit from where the particular master-weaver has come, he 
being familiar with the peculiar techniques and style of looms in use there. The 
Weaving Section also collects various kinds of yarn in silk, wool, cotton and other 
interesting fibres for creating new combinations of weave and textural modes for 
all varieties of fabrics, and carries on research to discover the many ways in which 
other indigenous fibres like tasar, muga, endi, flax, jute and pineapple fibres can be 
utilised for appropriate weave patterns. 

While serving various handloom production units, the Weavers Service Centres 
aim at assisting weavers in all stages of production from the yarn stage to the final 
finishing of the woven fabric. Through the section dealing with Technical Assist¬ 
ance, intensive concentration on selective and distinctive designs in weave and motif 
has also been afforded to selected Pilot Project areas such as Salem (Ma m : ale), 
Cocanada (Andhra Pradesh), Sholapur (Maharashtra) and Surat (Gujarat), 
where the Pilot Centre in the last named town, for instance, works on the produc¬ 
tion of the beautiful Tanchoi (silk brocade), which it has taken over from the All 
India Handicrafts Board. This centre has greatly influenced the style and range 
of these valuable fabrics produced traditionally in an assortment of colours and 
delicate floial motifs. The other Pilot Project Centres deal similarly with the re\ ival 
and development of the famous traditional textiles that the areas concerned 
were noted for. 

The All India Handloom Board is as much concerned with the revival and 
development of traditional textiles and the creation of new designs through the 
professional craftsman, as it is in spreading this knowledge and the proper founda¬ 
tions of craftsmanship to the rising generation of would-be craftsmen and crafts 
women; so it has established two technical Institutes for the latter to study and 
become proficient in handloom technology. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF HANDLOOM TECHNOLOGY, VARANASI 

Established in 1962, this Centre provides methods and. techniques for better 
design-motif craftsmanship for all kinds of textiles, particularly upholstery, using 
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interweavings of mixed fibres like jute, cotton in different grades and thicknesses, 
art silk, and so on. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF HANDLOOM TECHNOLOGY, SALEM 

This Centre, like the one at Varanasi, not only imparts technical education 
to trainees, but similarly conducts research in various aspects of hand loom produc¬ 
tion with special emphasis on weave textures and design. 

A visit to the various Drawing and Design and Weaving Departments of the 
Weavers Service Centres will bring into focus the many motif-designs and weave- 
designs achieved by them. The motif-designs given to and being produced by the 
Co-operative Weaving Societies are notable particularly in the fabrics from Vara¬ 
nasi, Kanchipuram and Chanderi, where successful utilisation of these many woven 
patterns comprising linear and floral, mango and almond forms are most effective. 
The versatile print-designs done on sheer and raw silks, mutka and tasar, and a 
variety of cottons with many traditional and traditionally-inspired designs of floral 
and leaf ensembles, as well as other Nature patterns produced compositely, empha¬ 
sise colour blendings. Room dividers, wall hangings and furnishing fabrics intro¬ 
duce a new flair in linear, geometrical and floral designs, where the interplay of 
mixed yarns and sometim es gold thread have resulted in many distinctive textiles 
of the heavier textures—the patterns being created by the combination of an inter¬ 
weave of multiple yams and the judiciously introduced woven motif-symbols. 

Excellent team work of the All India Handloom Board by way of intense sur¬ 
veys and the re-discovering of numerous traditional modes; the study and under¬ 
standing of the weaver craftsmen’s problems and needs; the planning to give 
handlooms a permanent place in the national economy; and the great variety of 
creative work achieved, have all certainly contributed a great deal towards giving 
India’s handlooms Joday such a wide market and popular appeal both at home 
and abroad. 

As the Adviser to the All India Handloom Board since its inception, Pupul 
Jayakar has done yeoman service. Already well acquainted with the handloom 
industry and the many varied fabrics traditional to the country, she has given 
untiringly of her knowledge and experience in tills field towards the development, 
advancement and widespread appreciation of these textiles. 

in describing briefly the work done by the All India Handicrafts Board and the 
Ail India Handloom Board, for the renaissance of the crafts in India, it can be 
seen that stress has been laid on Design —design of form as well as motif. Old 
beautiful shapes and textures highlighted by traditional decoration are not only 
being restored and re-vitalised, but are being adapted for modern living, and are 
being used as an inspiration for new creations. The genius of the master-craftsmen 
is being utilised in an effort to maintain perfection of craftsmanship. As one turns 
to the various States, one finds this to be the case also in each one of them. In 
tire implementation of their particular schemes, nearly every State, through its 
Directorate of Industries (Handicrafts Section), has set up one or more Design 
Centres "or Design Extension Units. All other related schemes in each State, such 
as. Training Programmes, Production and Development Centres, Common Faci¬ 
lity Centres, Cooperative Societies, Exhibitions, and Emporia are naturally linked 
with and work in close collaboration with the particular State Design Centre or 
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Centres as well as with the Regional Design Centres and the Central Handicrafts 
Development Centre of the All India Handicrafts Board, and the Weavers Service 
Centres of the All India Handloom Board. For it is from these various Design 
Centres and Weavers Service Centres that patterns and modes, motifs and decorative 
subjects, new materials and inspirations emanate through survey, research, tech¬ 
nical departments, and the inspiring work of master-craftsmen, to be made avail¬ 
able to all those concerned in the development of India’s many handicrafts. In the 
context of this book therefore, which deals primarily with designs and motifs, empha¬ 
sis will be laid on these two aspects of craftsmanship, as they are found today. 











designs and motifs of today 


I N THE first five chapters of this book, brief details have been given of past 
ir editions in craftsmanship, design and ornamentation as found in architecture, 
textiles, characteristic crafts and jewelry. But it is essential to study the States 
regionwise and give short resumes of the crafts, their designs and motifs, as they 
exist today in the different areas of the country. 

NORTH INDIA 
Jammu and Kashmir 

This beautiful region of India, set amidst the imposing Western Himalayas, 
whh its alluring scenic splendours, gardens and lakes, and its historical monu¬ 
ments and ancient temples, has certainly inspired its people to great artistic achieve¬ 
ments. With a long inheritance of craftsmanship in varied and unique crafts, this 
area has speciab'sed in art goods that bear the stamp of both skill and a wonderful 
sense of colour combinations. Nature has been the prime inspiration all through 
the ages and continues to be so. The lovely seasonal flowers, the kaleidoscope 
of colours, the singing birds, the trees and their fobage, have all found a place in 
the motifs of the craftsmen. 

So there are the rich maroons and gold and other mellow tones in the Nature 
motifs of the woven and embroidered shawls, carpets and floor coverings, bright 
enchantment in the flora and fauna of the painted papier mach.6 and the delicately 
conceived motifs on wood and metal, continuing in the old traditions but with shapes 
and form s adapted to today’s needs. Many of the embroideries have taken on brighter 
hues with more simplified ornamentation, charming Nature motifs have been turned 
to adorn, printed textiles with good effect, while other crafts today include jewelry, 
willow weaving and basketry, zari (gold) embroidery, horn and stone carving. 

The School of Design at Srinagar lays particular stress on creating motifs 
inspired by the old traditional modes for carpets and Namdahs (felt rugs), jewelry, 
papier mach6, wood carving and hand printing on textiles. 

! nbke most areas in India, this State has liad an almost unbroken continuity 
in her craft traditions, and today the craftsmen are showing fresh enthusiasm by 
producing ever new objects of beauty. 
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Punjab and Hariana 

This picturesque region of India recalls some of the loveliest sections of the 
Western Himalayas, now forming Himachal Pradesh—the valleys of Kulu and 
Kangra and the pretty resorts of Mandi, Dharamsala and Simla. Ensconced among 
the high snow peaks and wide flower-filled meadows with their sparkling mountain 
streams and rugged cliffs, the charming friendly people of these areas have many 
attractive handicrafts that are rich in design and motif, inspired by seasonal festivals 
and fairs and the beauties of Nature. Artistic cottage crafts come from the plains 
of these two States, from Amritsar and Hoshiarpur, Panipat and Ambala, Gurgaon 
and Ferozepore, Rohtak and Jullunder. Famous towns and villages steeped in 
ancient and modern times with a tradition for picturesque song and dance are 
also the centres of the creative arts and crafts. 

Today in these two States, the famous traditions of exquisite ivory inlay work 
on wood, fine carpets, the embroidered Phulkaris and Baghs and he delicacy of 
the printed textiles already described when dealing with traditional crafts, 
are being continued with all the old flair for detail of motif and pattern. 
To these crafts have been added leather work, lacquerware, toys and dolls. 
Here again, emphasis on the continuance of characteristic regional design and 
motif is being nurtured through the Central Design and Research Centre at 
Chandigarh, for the development and improved design of the major crafts of this 
region. 

The folk-inspired creations from the mountain areas (now in Himachal 
Pradesh), touched to beauty by stylised Nature and geometrical ornan'ient in 
their wood carvings, potteries and shawls, are getting a new impetus. Through 
the Central Design Centre for Research at Dharamsala, and the Design Demon¬ 
stration Cell at Mandi, new designs are being created and training is imparted for 
the development of these folk crafts. 

Uttar Pradesh 

This historic region situated in the Gangetic plain, has long been associated 
with sacred legend and story, learning and the arts. Here, music, dance and drama 
both classical and folk, have flourished and ancient sages have walked its streets. 
So it is not surprising that the crafts too have been varied and numerous. 

Craftsmen in this northern region of India continue to prod .ice crafts that 
have earned them world recognition in the past for their superb craftsmanship, 
such as the gold brocades and brocaded saris, the carpets, stone carving, ran (gold) 
work, the fragile chikkan embroidery and the gay printed cottons. Today, several 
other crafts are gaining popularity for their fine workmanship, and these include 
toys and dolls, brass and bell metal wares, woodwork, leather and basketry, cera¬ 
mics and pottery, jewelry, production of musical instruments, ivory and horn- 
crafts. 

In keeping with the rest of India, many of these crafts are being streamlined 
for today’s needs with attention paid to their special qualities. This is being 
done through several Centres: the Central Design Centre, Lucknow, established 
in 1957, mainly engaged in the revival of traditional designs and motifs and in 
evolving new modes and patterns from these old inspirations; Training Centres 
for designing and techniques in textile weaving, printing and dyeing, pottery, 
brassware, wood carving and other crafts for talented artisans; and seven Design 



Extension Units for zari (gold) embroidery at Lucknow, for brassware at Mora- • 
dabad, for copperware at Varanasi, for wooden toys at Bareilly, for woodwork 
at Saharanpur and for pottery at Khujra. 


Bihar 

Bihar has a very ancient tradition in her arts and crafts, and many of them 
date far back to the B.C.’s. Lovely examples of stone architecture, sculpture and 
objects d’art left to posterity by the Mauryan, Gupta and Pala dynasties, and ex¬ 
cavations at Budh Gaya, Pataliputra, Nalanda, Vikramshali, Vaishali and Buxor 
show that these had reached a high standard of excellence and artistry even in those 
early days. Today, craftsmen are being encouraged to continue their old skills 
that have been perpetuated through the centuries. Looking at these many crafts 
one feels deeply the atmosphere of history expressed through them, both traditional 
and rural, nearly all of which have played so vital a role in the sociological story 
of this region. In the previous sections dealing with traditional crafts, many 
of these, such as, the gay clay and wooden toys, the ceramics and potteries, the 
wood carving with an ancestry of great antiquity found in the old monasteries, 
the use of Sikki grass and bamboo for producing decorative articles, lacquerware, 
the Sursand tie-dye craft, the charming old Sujani and Kashidd embroideries, and 
weaving, have been described. Other crafts now in the picture cover dolls and toys, 
the revived Takuli glass work, carpets, papier mach6, printing and dyeing, jewelry, 
mat weaving, and basketry. 

Bihar has achieved distinction in the field of design advancement. An impres- 
sive Design Centre in the shape of the Institute of Industrial Designs set up at 
Patna, tias done excel lent work in reviving traditional crafts, and re-orientating them 
through proper technical assistance, and has been creating new designs and motifs 
on the old beautiful modes for the contemporary scene. There are nineteen sec¬ 
tions here covering designing, draftsmanship, weaving, printing and dyeing, block 
makingj carpentry, clay modelling, pottery, lacquerware, toys and dolls, brass and 
bell metal work, leather work, embroideries, papier mach6, stone carving, Sikki 
grass and other fibre work, mechanics and photography. Thousands of designs 
have been evolved and are being created each year and sent out to different crafts¬ 
men production units, institutions, industrial co-operatives and small scale indus¬ 
tries, to help spread the need to so channel design and motif of crafts that they con¬ 
tinue to be both beautiful and truly indigenous. 

The Institute for Tribal Crafts at Ranchi concentrates on the uni¬ 
que and special tribal crafts of this State, such as the fine patterned weaving 
in rich designs and motifs in geometrical and floral ornamentation done in deep 
red and maroon for shawls and draperies, the charming Dokhra brass votive 
figurines, animals and birds, wood carving, jewelry and pottery, aqiong other 
crafts. 

EASTERN INDIA 

Orissa 

This is yet another historic region of India that is rich in the beauty , of archi¬ 
tect ue with its famed temples at Puri, Bhuvaneshvar and Konarak, possessing some 
of ihe finest craftsmanship in stonework, decor and sculpture, and the ancient 
Jain rock-cut temples ofKhandagiri and Udayagiri noted for-their friezes and bas- 
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reliefs. Here again both music and the dance, classical and folk, have flourished 
since the earliest times beside the fine arts and literature. 

Looking at the rich heritage of crafts of this State, one is struck by the special 
gifts that craftsmen here display for detail of ornament that highlights the form 
and texture of the objects they create. This characteristic is evident today also 
as they continue to produce many of the famous traditional crafts already described, 
such as the Ikat tie-dye woven fabrics and saris with their typical motifs of stylised 
floral, fish and leaf combinations in mellow contrasting colours; the filigree work 
like spun silver and gold mesh for jewelry and other ornamental pieces, combining 
flower and leaf motifs; the bright and ornate carved and lacquered wood votive 
figurines; the golden grass ensembles, and the Patas (picture paintings) with their 
sacred themes, all having a long history behind them. Other handicrafts that 
engage craftsmen today here are brass and bell-metal crafts, hand printing and 
dyeing, bamboo and mat weaving, embroidery and stone carving. 

Orissa has also done much to maintain the old standards and unique design 
and decorative modes for which her crafts had become well known. In the Design 
Centre at Puri, stress is being laid on ornamental articles made of stone, hor.i, clay, 
lacquerware, as well as jewelry and embroidery and other important crafts, with 
the help of master-craftsmen. 


Assam 

This pretty State on India’s north-eastern border is noted for its tropical beauty 
and its charming people, melodious music and graceful dances. Pretty'villages, 
each with its temple and green paddies, present a pleasant prospect. Nature is 
rich, with the forests in the valleys and the grandeur of the mountains alive with tall 
evergreens rising to the great snow-capped peaks. Here the arts and crafts have 
taken many varied forms. 

Assam’s special gifts lie in traditional weave and embroidery and sometimes 
a combination of these, with delicate motifs from Nature and geometrical shapes; 
the stylised and gay woven and embroidered fabrics of her tribal people ; the bam¬ 
boo and cane articles which have played an important part in the social customs of 
the people, giving rise to every type of article of utility, grace and decorativ e value; 
and the Mutka and Muga silks are some of the famous crafts that have come down 
through the years and have been revitalised for the needs of present demands. 
And today, several other crafts take their place beside these, including horn and 
wood carving, jewelry, hand printing and dyeing, toys and dolls, ivory, ceramics 
and pottery. 

West Bengal 

This State has been remarkably endowed with master-craftsmen who can boast 
of a long heritage in the excellence and grace of their handicrafts. Conforming 
to the innate good taste of their ancestors they are continuing in the footsteps of 
their forebears to give the old crafts and the new the same reposeful fastidious cha¬ 
racter. Among the old traditibnal crafts being continued are the fragile and deli¬ 
cately woven Baluchar and Janulani figured Saris, artd hand printed silk and cotton 
saris with their attractive flower modes, human figures and mosaics incorporating 
geometric shapes; stylised animal and bird forms on metal, wood and lacquerware: 
the winsome folk forms of the terracotta horses and figurine,-. of Qankura and 
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Krislinagar and the decorative screens and other objects made from bamboo and 
cane. Alongside with these, other crafts being produced here are conch-shell and 
sea-shell articles, pith and horn articles, leather, ivory, mat weaving, embroideries, 
stone carving, toys and dolls. While from the mountain areas of Darjeeling and 
Kalimpong come woven fabrics and embroideries, and the traditional metal craft, 
turquoise and coral studded ornaments and boxes, woodwork and basketry. 

Emphasising design and motif that are replete with regional style, the Experi¬ 
mental A orksh op-c mil- Re search Centre near Calcutta is engaged in producing 
many artistic crafts like the decorative pith animals, art weaving in bamboo and 
ihe Sisal fibie, painted pottery, horn articles, dolls, toys, mother-of-pearl inlay 
V* ik and inlay work on bamboo. Through the Design Development Centres 
at Calcutta and Darjeeling, traditional crafts and motifs are being revived and 
ne v designs evolved from these; while the Design Extension Wing at Darjeeling 
coveis crafts like woodwork, toys and dolls and metalwork. 

Andhra Pradesh ' 

,. ^H s picturesque region situated on the eastern coast of India, with its long 
mstory in the arts of architecture, music, dance and drama, is rich in the crafts as 
yen. Trie historic monuments of Vijayanagar, the imposing beauty of Amaravati, 
tr.e tamed temple of Ramappa, the festivals and celebrations reflect the artistic 
trends of the people past and present. 

Once again we have a region here where one can say that a sense for the 
beautiful possessed by craftsmen has reached a very high standard. There are such 
a variety of crafts too, which have come down to posterity, and in the fabrics 
done as has been already mentioned, there are the brocaded Himroo and Imroo, 
the Iked tie-dye rumals and saris from Pochampali, Chitrala and Kalahasti, the 
painted and wax printed Kalamkari textiles with their many motifs from natural 
environment and geometric shapes; the unique black and silver Bidri metalwork 
from Bidar, and the delicate painting of Miniatures and other Nature and mytho¬ 
logical subjects of the lacquered Nirmal work from Nirmal; as well as the leather 
puppets and the decorative stone carving inspired from temple sculptures. Together 
with these, craftsmen are producing zari (gold) embroidery, textile printing and dye¬ 
ing, brass and bell-metal wares, decorative pottery, cane and bamboo work and toys 
and dolls. 

I he Research and Design Institute at Hyderabad is an important Centre where 
new designs are evolved, and research and development of the important crafts 
ol Andhra Pradesh are carried out, particularly in furtherance of the Nirmal 
art work, filigree silver and the Bidri metal craft. Ancient skills and motifs in these 
crafts are lending inspiration for new forms and shapes that possess the same 
charm and ingenuity of design and craftsmanship. And one can notice these 
characteristics in the choice collection of crafts today like the Bidri bowls, vases, 
candle-stands and boxes, the furniture, screens and lamp stands in Nirmal work 
and the new brocades and Kalamkaris, to name a few examples. 

WESTERN INDIA 

Rajasthan 

This interesting and. colourful area, noted for its decorative architecture and its 
many arts hke music, the dance and Miniature paintings, its pageantry and festivals. 



its picturesque costumes and jewelry, is indeed a fitting place to inspire a large vari¬ 
ety of artistic crafts. Since early times, historical sites have provided rich archae¬ 
ological finds that contain much in the way of beauty of design and craftsmanship 
in pottery, stone and wood carving. 

While travelling through or living in Rajasthan, one has many opportunities 
to see evidence of this everywhere one goes. As already described, the arts and crafts 
come alive through the architecture, the costumes and pageantry of life in its cities 
and villages, its festivals and dance, puppet shows and in the very core of living. 
Here one sees the old many-hued and patterned tie-dye fabrics from Jaipur, Jodhpur 
and Udaipur; the white marble art pieces from Makrana; and the red and cream 
sandstone crafts from Thanagazy. Besides these, there are the famed blue and white 
designed pottery, the wooden toys telling of history and folk lore; the lacquerware 
known as the gilded Monabathi done on camel skin; the historic enamelled jewelry 
in translucent colours, and the fine carpets. Other crafts to be seen in this area 
today are hand printing and dyeing, brass and bell metalwares, toys and do Is, 
sandalwood, ivory and wood carving, papier mache, Kalamkari and Phad printing, 
bamboo work and basketry. 

Design and ornament are emphasised in so many of the crafts that very natural¬ 
ly stress has been laid on this aspect through several Centres: the Arts and Crafts 
Institute at Jaipur; Design Extension Centres for cotton printing at Jodhpur; 
for carpets and druggets at Jaipur; for blankets and durries at Barmer and Chittor; 
and for Namdahs at Tonk. Twenty Extension Centres in Community Development 
Blocks cater for improvement in bamboo, basketry, carpets, Namdahs* pottery, 
ivory, textile printing and wooden toys. 

Gujarat 

This region of India with its many historic temples, shrines and monuments, 
noted for their architectural grandeur, has been well-known for its arts and crafts 
which have played an important part in the cultural and aesthetic life of the people 
of this State. Thousands of craftsmen and craftswomen living in centres doited 
all over this area have been producing many types of handicrafts since ages 
past. Evidence of this is to be seen in the towns and villages during the seasonal 
festivals when music, dance, plays and sketches form part of the celebrations and 
the beautiful costumes lend colour and design. 

This region has produced the traditional tie-dye woven P tolas from Patau 
and the silk brocades and gold embroidery from Surat, as well as the other elegant 
and different tie-dye textiles from Jamnagar and Cutch; here wood and ivory 
carving and lacquerware are ancient skills taking birth in the old days when these 
products were used with such distinction and richness for doors, furniture and 
interior decoration; where stone carving and marble work date far back in history 
taking their place beside ceramics and pottery found in ancient excavations at Lothal 
(2500—1500 B.c.). Gujarat indeed has a proud heritage in her crafts. Among 
the other crafts engaging craftsmen and craftswomen today are embroideries, 
silver work, brass and bell metal, cane and bamboo work and papier mache. 

In the field of design development, the State Design Extension Centre situated 
at Ahmedabad collects specimens of traditional crafts like ceramics and terracottas, 
traditional weaving, silver, and the famous Cutch Bharat embroidery, for adapting 
them to new modes. 
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Maharashtra „ 

TTais State has a proud heritage in history for its many National heroes, 
its writers, thinkers and scholars, its painters and connoisseurs of the arts. History 
and art together combine to mark Maharashtra with its important monuments of 
archaeological importance. Famous forts from the stirring annals of the Mahratta 
period, such as, the Pratapgad fort designed by Shivaji and one of his prime 
strongholds; the ancient temple of Malikarjuna at Pattadakal with its wonderful 
Chalukyan architecture, the Elephanta caves, famous for the grandeur of their 
sculptures, and the Ajanta and Ellora caves that are standing examples of the noble 
arts of architecture and fresco painting, are some of the outstanding monuments 
in the State. 

Against this background one finds that the crafts are notable too. The much 
admired Himroo and Imroo brocaded silks, from Aurangabad, intricately woven 
with beautiful motifs and the Paithani saris patterned like tapestry on borders and 
Pallav ends, the art of engraving on gems, and the delightful hand block printed 
textiles are some of the traditional specialities that are being continued today. 
Besides, there are the jewelry and lacquerware from Savantwadi and the pretty 
Kashida embroideries seen on saris and other fabrics. Other crafts being produced 
in different parts of the State include papier mache, clay and pottery, dolls and 
toys, bangles and glass, brass and bell metal crafts, zari (gold) embroidery, leather 
work and the making of musical instruments. 

The Shilpi Kendra (Centre for Craftsmen), inaugurated in 1963, is the first 
Centre of its kind organised in Bombay; its primary objects are to spread knowledge 
and appreciation of the many crafts from all over India; to encourage craftsmen 
in their production by placing orders with them based on new designs and forms 
inspired by traditional modes of ornamentation; and to form an important link 
between the trade and craftsmen. 

CENTRAL INDIA 

Madhya Pradesh 

Here once again is another State which has many historical monuments within 
its boundaries, and one can cite Gwalior with its medieval fort and palaces, and 
famous sites connected with legend, great personalities like Tansen, India’s greatest 
singer and musician of medieval 1 times, and with classical literature. Sanchi and 
Bharhut with their famed shrines and the great temple of Khajuraho, are among 
the sacred edifices noted for their superb ornamentation on stone. Side by side 
with the arts of music and painting, many striking crafts have been produced throu¬ 
gh the years. Tribal people living here, who are amongst the oldest inhabitants 
of the country, have also contributed a number of interesting and unique crafts. 

As already described, Madhya Pradesh has earned name and fame for her tradi¬ 
tional gossamer fine saris from Chanderi, Maheshwar and fiurhanpur; the Kosi 
silks, the tasar fabrics, and textiles from Raigarh, with their rich patterned Nature 
motifs; the attractive leather animals and toys, papier mache, textile printing and 
dyeing, zari (gold) embroidery, woodwork and soft stone art pieces. Alongside 
of these, other crafts from (his area include toys and dolls, traditional furniture 
from Rewa and Sheopur, durries and floor coverings, brass and bell metal wares, 
palm leaf articles, ceramics and shell work, making of jewelry and musical instru¬ 
ments, bamboo, cane and mat weaving. Tribal specialities in the crafts cover silver 
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jewelry, woven fabrics, potteries, wood carving and Dokhra metal votive figurines 

and decorative pieces. . . , ^ c 

The Design Centre for zari (gold) embroidery at Indore stresses beauty of moti. 

and ornamentation in this craft which is treasured all over India. 

SOUTH INDIA 

This 5 State, comprising Tamil Nad or the Tamil country, ismoted for the archi¬ 
tectural grandeur of its many ancient temples with their high and ornate temple 
towers (Gopurams) as seen in Tanjore, Chidambaraih, Madurai and Kanchipuram 
Literature has flourished through the centuries alongside the classical Bharata 
Natyam dance and Karnatic music, drama and folk art. Its crafts taking inspira¬ 
tion from these highly developed arts are also noted for their classic beauty 01 t orm, 

motif and craftsmanship. - . . , • „ 

History and tradition are writ large in many of these old cratts that are reaching 
a new hiel today—the splendid icons made in Swamimalai by craftsmen said to 
be the direct descendants of architects who created the rock-cut temples at Mahu- 
balipuram; the 800-year old Tanjore metal art plates done on a brass base with 
embossed designs in copper and silver comprising motifs of flowers, tarns and 
mythological figures; the traditional weaving in silk and cotton: the traditional 
temple lamps of bell metal, bells and gongs from Nachiarkoil : delicately carved 
wood pieces similar to those found in the Kalyana Mandapa (marriage pavilion) 
of the great Meenakshi temple at Madurai, and the 800-year old pith art articles. 
Together with these old crafts, craftsmen all over the State today are busy producing 
rosewood carved tables and screens, Korai grass mats beautifully woven and design¬ 
edcane and bamboo goods, palm leaf articles ceramics and pottery, zan (gold) 
embroidery, papier mache, tie-dye saris, and traditional weaving in silk and cotton. 

The importance of beauty of design and ornament for creating new modes in 
various crafts based on traditional styles is being stressed through the Design 
Demonstration Centre at Madras. These include the Tanjore mjrroi ^ k ( ?"f * 

leather puppets, ivory work, temple hangings and brass. The Dolls C u \ 

Madras Specialises in the beauty of design and ornaments of dolls in their v med 
colourful costumes from all over India. In these decorative pieces, some ot^.. 
are made showing regional and domestic occupations which give life and beaut*k 

to the subjects. 

M ' V *With*its lush forests and woods, abundant wild life and gardens one finds 
that here Nature and art play a vital role together. Mysore has its lull shaie alst 
of fine architectural monuments like the Hoysala temples at Belur and Halebid 
with their splendid ornamental sculpture, and histone palaces and buddings as 
well Dance and music, festival and the arts have long marked the cultur. ui c 
aesthetic life of this region which is so richly endowed by Nature. Simultaneously, 
it has made its mark for the variety and elegance of its handicrafts, and uallsinen 
for ages past have made a name for the versatility ot motif and skill ot craftsman- 
shin in the many natural products of the State, like various kinds of wood ivoi y. 
SSd sdk and cotton. And this is true whether it be the traditional delicately 
carved ivory and sandalwood decorative articles the carved rosewood pioducts 
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the ornate inlay work in ivory and mother-of-pearl on art objects, the traditional 
silk weaving, metalwork or the skills of carpet making, all of which carry an old 
world charm into the new and demanding world of today. Inspired by ancient 
temples, the pageantry of festival and ceremonial, the other crafts include lacquer- 
ware, gay clay dolls and decorative pieces, wooden toys, animals and birds, stone 
carving and plaster work, cane and bamboo crafts, ceramics, and recently, coir 
goods. ’ 

Through the Regional Design Centre and the Central Handicrafts Develop¬ 
ment Centre of the All India Handicrafts Board at Bangalore, the crafts of Mysore 
are being greatly influenced by the emphasis on the evolving of new designs and 
motifs, and the need for new research in maintaining the old quality of the tradi¬ 
tional crafts respectively, that these two Centres concentrate on. 

Kerala 

In this south-western region of India, one finds a long tradition in many 
arts and crafts. Against some of the most spectacular scenic beauty to be found 
in this country; the inspiring saga of dance drama practised almost all through 
the area, music and painting; the fine architectural craftsmanship found in such 
famous temples as the Padmanabhaswamy shrine in Trivandrum and the ancient 
Suchindrum temple at the town of the same name; the many festivals built around 
sacred story, legend and historic event; the craftsmen have found full expression 
for their talents. 

Motif and design are characteristic in Kerala, therefore, taking inspiration 
and raw materials from Nature, and touched to beauty by cultural pattern modes 
The ivory of the elephants, the wood of its bountiful forests, the horn of its wild 
life, the coconut shell and fibre from the world’s most wonderful tree metals 
from its good earth, bamboo and screw-pine, rattan and cane from the’fiora of 
its woods and coast, and the conch-shell from the ocean, supply the materials for 
some of its unique crafts. Historical designs of the Kathakali classical dance 
drama characters, the dolls and toys, the carvings and paintings from the costumes 
and jewelry, legend and sacred story, the sculptures and murals of the region provide 
the inspiration. Together with such traditional crafts as the old Kuftgari metal 
work, the ancient art of Aranmula metal mirror work, silver chakram decorative 
work, traditional weaving, lapidiary and ivory carving, crafts like bamboo rattan 
cane and reed articles, palmyra leaf, screw-pine and Kora grass weaves, conch- 
shell, pottery, papier macho and lacquerwork, textile printing and dyeing, brass 
and bell metal craits, dolls and toys, lace and embroidery, are keeping craftsmen 
and craftswomen busy today in this State. 

Special emphasis to maintain the regional characteristics of both design and 
ornament of the crafts is receiving attention at the Design and Development and 
Technical Improvement Centre, including bamboo research at Trivandrum; and 
two Design Extension Centres, one for reviving the traditional modes and creating 
new features in ivory, wood, screw-pine articles and dolls, and the other for making 
fancy articles out of bamboo, copper, tin and zinc. 6 

In reading the descriptions in this chapter of the various crafts that are produc¬ 
ed in the different States of India today, it will be seen that many of the crafts 
which were formerly unique to one particular region are now also being success- 
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fully produced in several of the other regions in the country. The All India Handi¬ 
crafts Board which, as previously mentioned, has assisted in the implementing of 
more than 200 schemes in the different States, has largely been responsible for 
this interesting development. This trend is part of the reorientation programme 
for widening the scope of the handicrafts industry on an all India basis, and has 
yielded rewarding results. It has given more intensive occupation to craftsmen 
and craftswomen all over the country and brought many thousands into the field 
through training and development centres; it has been the means of utilising suit¬ 
able raw materials for craft production common to the different regions, but 
which were either not used at all previously or not used to any great extent in all 
of the areas where they were available; and finally, it has increased the number 
and variety of articles made from these common basic materials and endowed 
them with a much wider selection of designs and motifs. 

So one finds today crafts like lacquerware, papier mache, dolls and to}■>. 
brass and bell metal work, ceramics and pottery, and hand printing and dyeing, 
to name only some of those crafts coming from different areas of India, but which 
bear the imprint of regional tradition in both form and ornamentation. Tin's 
makes them very different one from the other, and yet shows the kinship in the 
craftsmanship and the truly Indian character which they all possess. 

One can notice these attributes in the many kinds of toys and decorative 
pieces, the horses and elephants and other animals, the swans and peacocxs, 
votive figurines from folk and tribal lore and myth and legend, made in wood and 
terracotta—each group delightfully gay, each typical in regional decoratipn, shape 
and conception. Metal too has received this special attention, and whether one 
looks at the bronzes and art pieces of the South, the intricately decorative articles 
in Dokhra of West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh, the enamelled brass- 
ware of Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, or the numerous crafts in brass hailing from 
other areas of India, we see this same intention. Forms have been resurrected, 
lovely icons, animals, birds, lamps and vases, flower and incense holders, trays and 
a whole array of votive and utility goods are now available from all over ndia, 
with stress on particular traditional design, ornamentation and craftsmanship. 

In cotton and silk textiles too, the variety of weave and print motifs and 
the number of embroideries are now enormous, as one can see from the represen¬ 
tative groups of line drawings in this book. Wonderful old weaves, wood blocks 
and styles of embroideries have been unearthed in the process of the renaissance 
of the crafts, providing an endless source of motifs that were all but lost to posterity, 
but have now returned to add lustre and a choice selection to India’s fabrics. 
Nature seems to have run riot in the motifs and ornamentation, lending of her 
birds and animals, trees and creepers, flowers and buds, and even geon erica! shapes 
many stylised and presented with all the eclat of regional artistic genius and colour 
combinations. 

Cane and bamboo, and various grasses, and fibres found in the different areas, 
now find place in the many complementary articles whether they come from the 
north, south, east, west or the centre of India. And there is a vast choice among 
these crafts, in patterns, motifs, weave, styles, and the shapes and forms. 

Besides these factors, what is significant is the fact that craftsmen of today 
and others have become aware that the hundreds of motifs that are coming 
alive are easily adaptable from one craft to another, as tradition has shown that 
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it is the form and texture that are pre-eminently important and therefore the same 
motifs and ornamentation may be used very effectively on any surface. Just as the 
master-craftsmen and the master-weavers of old went to the temples and ancient 
shrines to derive inspiration and even took plaster casts of motifs and decoration 
and then judiciously adapted these to their own particular crafts, so one sees 
today a growing appreciation of the spirit of right and subtle adaptation in an 
interchange of motifs and ornamentation in different crafts. This aspect has 
without doubt enriched the handicrafts in this country enormously. 

So one sees today that the wonderful Ikat motifs (tie-dye of\veft and woof 
threads) of the Pochampalli, Chitrala and Kalahasti Rwnals (handkerchiefs) 
are finding a perfect setting on the woven saris from Andhra Pradesh, for the 
borders, surface and Pallav ends. The jewel-like motifs of brocades and brocaded 
saris from Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat, Kanchipuram and West Bengal, and the painted 
Kalamkaris of Andhra Pradesh, and the delicate patterns of the tie-dye textiles 
of Rajasthan and Gujarat are being popularised in many of the new hand printed 
textiles.. Several oi these motifs oi weave are also being adapted for embroidery 
i... skill and ingenuity, just as the old gracious ivory inlay and wood carving 
patterns from palaces and temple doorways with their floral leaf, human figures 
and bird and animal decoration, are the modes that are inspiring lovely and effec- 
the craitsmanship in design of inlay work on wood and metal, for the marquetry 
crau. the painted designs on pottery and ceramics, for brass and even for textiles. 
T here are literally hundreds of such examples where the old trends have come into 
vogue again and where the same motifs are being beautifully fitted to suit different 
crafts all over the country; creating an ever-growing synthesis of the old modes 
and new inspirations. 




THF Regional Design Centres of the All India Handicraft* Board, 
Bthe Weavers Service'Centn^oftfie A11 India Handlbom Board and .he Des.gn 
Development Centres established in the various States, which have worked to 
rediscover the traditional motifs and ornamentation and a ^y h ^m either wit 
npw insnintion on similar crafts or for use on different cratts, there are n . ) 
Xrs interested the renaissance of the crafts who have dur.ng the years 
directed their attention to these same ends. A few examples where su Ji inkrcstin^ 
work has been done on representative crafts like embroidery, weaving, textile pnn- 
S wood inlay work, metalware and pottery will illustrate how much this trend 
has enhanced these crafts in India today and created a growing dem uid for^therm 
Starting with the Indian Cooperative Union, established in 1947, - 

that in addition to its other activities of settingup co-operatives^crausrnei^ at£ 
farmers, a specially interesting programme sponsored by it has been, the dt U 
ment of Tibetan crafts among the refugees now settled in India. The typical t .c ^ 
tional craftsmanship and art motifs of their carpets, m etal a d ’ anc j 

woodcraft and traditional weaving have been carefully adhered to so that new^and 
invplv rrafts have emerged with the old characteristic modes, the veiy ui.tueni 
ornamento on of b„Mftylised flowers, leaves, legendary animals, scrolls and geo¬ 
metrical shapes done in unique colour combinations wherever colour has been 
used, the use of turquoise, coral and beads in some of their motits on metal, ttie 
embossed and carved woodwork, have all been emphasised. . , , 

The Khadi and Village Industries Commission, established m 1957, v/luchp ans, 
organises and works out programmes for the development of twenty-two village 
industries, including Khadi (handspun and hand.woven 0M>ncs)> P°* ler * 
bamboo and cane work, encourages artisans in their work amt ttain ng o use 

and adapt the old traditional modes for their eraftstoday Woven,/Xmt terns 
embroidered textiles seen in their fcmporia have delightful motils and patterns 
that bear the inimitable indigenous folk character which has such a tuuvcisal 

appeal. 
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Turning to the embroidery craft, one of the unique and artistic Centres for 
specialised^ embroidery, particularly crewel work, has been set up at Srinagar, 
by Helen Stavrides. In fact, the crewel work chain stitch floor rugs were created 
by her and her late father more than two decades ago, and they have since turned 
into a sizeable industry in Kashmir. 

The notably pleasing qualities of this specialised embroidery is the manner 
in which old traditional motifs from enamelling, Bidri metalwork, hand block 
prints, paintings and inlay work have been judiciously adapted for embroidery 
on elegant garments of all kinds, shawls, hangings, bed covers and various de¬ 
corative and utility products. Not only has the crewel work chain stitch been used, 
but all the other varieties like satin, stem, running and darn stitch have been utilised 
to bring out the delicate contours of the motifs in many colour combinations. 
The stylised flower, leaf, bird or spray has just the right touch of Nature’s tones 
to bring to full flower the fabric on which it is done. 

Recently, an interchange of these motifs has also been done by her on painted 
and lacquered papier mach6, wood and even metal surfaces to beautify the textural 
quality of the basic materials used for boxes, plaques, and other decorative articles, 
v hich glow with these chaste and refined motifs. 

Turning to weave, Nilima Barua of Gauripur in Assam has made the collec¬ 
tion and revival of the ornamental textiles of Assam her life’s mission. Setting up 
t ie Rani Sarojbala Nari Samiti for women, splendid work has been done through 
the years not only to re-create the old pristine weaves and unique motifs, but in 
encouraging original work in the art of the loom and the ornamentation of its 
products, ihrough her special gifts and aptitudes, she has been able to impart a 
strong impetus to this ancient art of weaving in silks and cottons so famous in 
the annals of Assam’s craft history. Many of these ornamental fabrics with their 
particular group affiliations, marked by striking motif and craftsmanship, have 
already been described under traditional textiles, where the richness of colour 
combinations, the patterns from Nature, whether stylised flowers, birds, animals, 
or geometrical shapes, present a most unusual facet of ornamental weave. 

Another outstanding example where specialised weaving is done is the Kala- 
kshetra Art Centre, started in Madras by Rukmanidevi Arundale. At this pioneer¬ 
ing Centre, the revival of the old traditional saris and fabrics of South India, and 
the creating of new designs from them has been a long standing feature. The 
woven textiles of Kalakshetra have earned such a name for the originality of their 
colour combinations and classic purity of their ornamental motifs, comprising 
floral, linear, geometrical and sty lised forms, that they have come to be known 
as the ‘Adyar saris.' from the name of the particular section of Madras city, 
Adyar, where this Art Centre is situated. 

A new style of creative and decorative weaving has been evolved by Nelly 
Sethna to emphasise design and texture by the use of a choice selection of fibres. 
Taking inspiration from Nature and environment, the play of patterns of light and 
shade, of textural nuances, and impressions of different facets of life around, 
striking effects and patterns have been achieved by her through varying weave 
combinations in which jute, sisal and cotton yarn are combined to make screens, 
room dividers, wall hangings and furnishing materials. Besides this very original 
work, she has successfully reproduced subjects from the Miniature paintings with 
all their charm of design, motif and colour, in a skilful interchange of ornamental 
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themes from paintings to woven fabrics, suitable as decorative wall hangings. 

Textile printing and Batik have perhaps received the major attention in die 
trend for adapting motifs from other crafts and one finds printed fabrics coming 

from all over India enriched by this vogue. c U1 . 

The Bengal Home Industries, set up as far back as 1916 by a group of public 
spirited citizens to help craftsmen and craftswomen, can be cited as an instance 
where much interesting work is being done in textile printing and Batik. Not 
only, has this, organisation helped in the revival of various textiles of the region, 
but. at its production centre, old traditions are being re-created and new creations 
evolved, inspired by these famous regional designs. Many of the charming moths 
from Nature and environment are not unlike those seen on some of West Bengal s 
other crafts, where stylised birds, flowers and animals are used with great effect. 

In the field of wood inlay work, specialised design and craftsmanship in furni¬ 
ture has been revived and evolved by Leela Shiveshwarkar in New Delhi, to bring 
to life again one of the oldest craft forms for modern living the arts ol wood 
carving, repousse, inlay and solid brass casting. Graceful lines and fine surfaced 
wood are utilised for the furniture, and the art work, which is purely traditional, 
is inspired by old architectural wood and stone caryings from Gujarat and other 
historical places in India. Tables, chairs, cabinets, sideboards and dressing tables 
have delicate work done on them in the shape of carving, repousse, and inlay of 
brass, introducing floral, leaf, linear and geometrical motifs. So delicate is the 
brass inlay in some instances that it appears like a network of lines forming indi¬ 
cate patterns. ., , , - , . 

Interesting innovations and adaptations with metal and wood are being done 

at the Silpasree Industrial Centre, Calcutta, started for needy women as a Training 
cum-Employment Centre by Mira Chaudhuri in 1944. All the crafts made in tlus 
centre are designed by her, and although she lays a certain stress on embroideries, 
her experiments in metal and metal-cum-wood have introduced a number o new 
features for contemporary use through traditional skills. Various sized skewers in 
electroplated metal have old-world handles ending with the old modes ot the fish, 
elephant, the tiger and stylised flowers; and decorative metal pieces are made tor 
ornamenting door panels (as are seen in several old temples and histone buildings), 
for lamp bases, and as decor on wooden lamps. Beaten copper trays, dishes and 
bowls with delicate traceries of ornamental bands make attractive receptacles. 

Pottery making has been a craft universally popular all the w orld over among 
both professionals and amateurs. Today, unique and lovely pottery ejnanates 
from all over India from the various pottery centres. Two interesting instances will 
give some idea how different these can be and yet prove very acceptable^ At Lday 
Villa, the Women’s Co-operative Home near Calcutta, founded by Lady Abla.Bose, 
wife of Sir J. C. Bose, some two hundred and fifty refugee women have been trained 
in a variety of crafts, such as weaving, textile printing and Batik, the artistic- 
bamboo craft of fixing bamboo chips on mats on cloth, an old folk art whicn is 
being revived; and very attractive pottery and tiles.* 

There is a lyrical folk inspiration about the pottery and tiles which are glazed 
and have gay stylised human figures, horses, fish, elephants,* the peacock and 
poultry, geometric shape and sometimes abstract, iorms painted on them. The files 
are meant to add a decorative touch to walls, tables, and even trays and floevs. 
The old folk toys and paintings on rural walls and pottery, seem to have beer, the 
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source for some of the inspirations in these well conceived and beautifully made 
potteries and tiles. 

The very popular blue pottery originally evolved by Gurcharan Singh of Delhi 
with its special lustre and design of form brought a new touch to ceramics— 
this has led the artist-artisan to make many articles comprising vases, bowls, tea 
and coffee sets, dishes and other decorative pieces today in other lush colour 
combinations in which the nuances of shade and tone inspired by Nature take 
pattern in various combinations and modes. Besides, tiles are also a speciality with 
this artist-artisan, suitable also for floors, and walls, and as plaques and insets 
for tables, being glazed and ornamented with motifs from Nature and geometric 
shapes. 

These few examples of interesting work being done on some of the charac¬ 
teristic crafts by both traditional craftsmen and the newly trained craftsmen and 
craltsvomen by different groups and individuals in the country are cited to show 
how the craft traditions have spread and are spreading among a cross-section 
of the people. 

In this connection, it v/ill be appropriate to mention here the Calico Museum 
of Textiles at Ahmedabad. This Centre for the traditional crafts of India requires 
special mention as it has been set up with the express purpose of giving the public 
an opportunity to see and study in one place a representative picture of some of the 
rare crafts with an ancient heritage in both design and craftsmanship. Here are 
wonderful old woven fabrics, fine block printed and painted textiles, tie and dye 
silks and cottons, all of which modes have already been described under textiles; 
various embroideries, and an array of traditional costumes with their particular 
pattern styles, jewelry and ornaments. Artists, craftsmen and lovers of the traditional 
crafts of Jncia will find this a great boon for enjoying and learning about the 
special skills of master-craftsmen in the particular crafts on show. 

In describing the renaissance of the crafts it will be noted that sincere efforts 
are being made in all directions to give the crafts that are being produced in India 
today the depth of quality, the purity of motif and ornamentation, and the variety 
of the old traditional masterpieces. And what is important is that not only crafts¬ 
men of all categories are producing crafts today which aim at qualifying for these 
ligh requirements of the past, but that people at large are also appreciating what 
is being done, and are rediscovering the true characteristics of design, motif and 
ornamentation inherent in the crafts of India. Just as thousands of craftsmen all 
over the country had become alienated from their inherited vocation owing to 
economic stress which stemmed from a growing industrial society, so the public 
at large coo, particularly in urban society, had lost touch to a great extent with many 
of the crafts and taken to cheaper machine-made products for years. The craft 
ideology and love for the handmade products which formed such an important 
part of living in the past had been all but lost. 

But today in India, this old love and appreciation for the crafts is slowly 
spreading and increasing throughout the country. This can be seen in the varied 
handloom saris, fabrics, curtains, embroideries, metalware, and indeed all the cha¬ 
racteristic crafts that are freely used by all sections of the country. People arc once 
again becoming familiar with Indian motif and ornamentation and can recognise 
the region from where they originate. Commercial artists too are becoming deeply 
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involved in the old modes and are adapting these motifs in the designs for mill- 
made fabrics in order that they may compete favourably with handlooms and 
their special qualities of motif and textural beauty. One can also see today that 
any exhibition of the crafts is a success, for people from all walks of life patronise 
them and are ever ready to buy. the exhibits according to what they can afford. 
All these are very encouraging signs. 

As craftsmen all over the country try to recapture the old refinements set by 
master-craftsmen, which won for India such laurels in the past, they will once again 
receive the old patronage and appreciation that is necessary to give them the 
sense of security and belonging which the creative artist needs to keep his art alive. 
Simultaneously, the old spirit of purposefulness and grace will lead the craftsmen 
to employ this always for the highest ideals. For it is this spirit which has formerly 
made the master-craftsmen such a vital link in human relationship. Embracing 
his precious birthright with a passionate zeal, he has emerged today, strengthened 
by the fire of his noble convictions to serve as always the community and nation 
and the ideals of form, colour and beauty of ornament. 




Abla: Mirror work in embroidery. 

Abrawan (Running Watery Descriptive of some of India’s textiles in Moghul times. 

Addigay : Jewelled necklet from South India. 

Ahri: Hook used in crewel work embroidery. 

Ajar:a : Ancient rock-cut caves—2nd century B.c.-6th century a.d. 

Akbar : Moghul Emperor of India. 

Akoybi (Circles): Embroidery motifs in Assam. 

Aksi Shawl (Reflection in a Mirror): Traditional Kashmir reversible embroidered shawl. 

Aipana: Floor decoration in Bihar and West Bengal. 

Amaravaii : Cave Temples- 2DO a.c.-200 a.d., Andhra Pradesh. 

Amber Palace: Medieval palace in Amber, old capital of former Jaipur State, Rajasthan. 

Ambika: Jain Divinity. 

Amli Shawl: Traditional Kashmir embroidered shawl, a reproduction of the woven Jamevar shawl. 

Amru: Silk brocade of Andhra Pradesh. 

Ananta: The great Serpent on which the world is said to rest. 

Andhra Pradesh: A State on India’s eastern coast. 

ApplU)uc Work : Mode in embroidery of applying pieces of cloth on the material in cut out patterns. 

A psoras: Heavenly nymphs. 

Artha Sastru: One of the ancient Sanskrit texts. 

Asavli: Gossamer fine saris from Madhya Pradesh. 

Asok a Tree: Sacred to the Buddha as He was bora under it. Crimson flowering tree. 

j Sadia: Embroidery made by use of flat gold or silver thread. 

Qagh Caves: Rock-cut caves in Madhya Pradesh. 

Biigh Vothtions: Traditional shawls of Punjab, heavily embroidered in untwisted silk thread to cover the whole surface 
in patterns. 

Baluchar Saris: Figured silk saris from Baluchar, West Bengal. 

Handhani: T he mode of tie-dyeing fabrics to form patterns. 

Bor:van Tree: Indian wild fig tree. 

Batik: Resist wax-printing process on textiles. 

Bhaja Ca\ ej: Rock-cut Caves near Poona in Maharashtra, c 250 b.c. 

Bharhut: Rock-cut Buddhist shrines—c 184-72 u.c., Madhya Pradesh. 

Bharat Work. Rich embroidery done with untwisted silk thread on fabrics in Bihar. 

BUiri H oik: Silvery ornamental work done on black metal, notably in Uttar Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh. 

Bihar : A State in the north of India. 

Bleeding Madras: A type of tie-dye fabric peculiar tp Madras State, done traditionally for men’s waist cloths. 
Bomniala/a: Transparent deer and goat skin puppets of Madras Slate. 

Bodhi Tn e: The Pipal tree. Sacred to the Buddha as He gained Enlightenment under it. 

Brahma: God the Creator. First of the Hindu Trinity. 

Bulbul Chasm (Nightingale’s Eyes): Descriptive of a type of traditional motif done on gold brocade. 

Buti. Butiaur: Floral mot ifs set all over the surface of a fabric in sprays. 

Chalukyaii Period: c 941-1197 A.D. 

Choklu Embroidered ornamental square pieces of fabric used to decorate the walla in Gujarat. ..... 

C iiumixt Rumah: T raditional embroidered handkerchiefs of Himachal Pradesh, with themes from the Miniature paint¬ 
ings. 

Champa Trees: L: rgc flowering trees, bearing the pink or creamy-gold temple flowers. 

' humpakaii: Golden ne:k!ace with jasmine flower motifs, from North India. 

hand*. ' Sarib Gossan Hji line sans with jewel-like motifs from Chandcri, Madhya Pradesh. 

B'vjndrama Bagh: Truditic nal embroidered shawl from Punjab; dark blue background with circular motifs in white silk. 
( Tand-Tara (Moc > ar.cl Star.): Type of traditional gold brocade and its motifs. 

Chand-tawa: Embroidered orr amental rectangular pieces of fabric used to decorate walls m Gujarat. 

Chappals: Hoc Hess sandals. 
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Chatkanas: Golden squares woven on the Garchola fabric in Gujarat to hold each of the tie-dye ornamental motifs. 
Chidambaram Main Temple: Madras State, 10th century a.d. 

Chikkan-kari: Traditional shadow work embroidery of Uttar Pradesh. 

C/iitti Rumals: Waist cloths of Pochampalli, with the Ikat mode of tic-dyeing the weft and warp threads to form the 
motifs, Andhra Pradesh. 

Chilra Virali (Picture Muslins): Woven in medieval times in India. 

Chitrala Rumals: Waist cloths of Chilrala, with the Ikat mode of tie-dyeing the weft and warp threads to form the meats. 

Andhra Pradesh. 

Chola Period: c 846-1173 a.d. 

Cholis: Short mid-riff length blouses. 

Chunari: Tie-dye fabrics of Gujarat and Rajasthan. 

Catch Bharat: Crewel work embroidery from Bhuj in Cutch, Gujarat. 


Dacca Jamdani: Figured muslin sari of West Bengal. 

Daris: Cotton floor rugs. 

Daushala Shawl: Traditional Kashmir reversible embroidered shawl. 

Dewas: Small oil wick lights, usually in clay containers. 

Dhartnaraja Ratha: Earliest rock-cut shrine in chariot-like form at Mahabilipurani, Madras State, sculpted during 
the 7th century a.d. 

Dhup Chaim (Sun and Shadow): Descriptive of a type of old gold brocade. 

Divans: Low couches. 

Diwan-i-Khas: Hall of Audience. 

Dokhra Metal H'ork: Type of pierced metal casting work done by tribals primarily in West Bengal, Orissa, Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Donka Dress: Costume of a particular group among the Nagas. 

Dourukha Shawl: Woven reversible traditional Kashmir shawl. 


Elephanta Caves: In Bombay harbour, Maharashtra Slate, c 8th century a.d. 

Ellora Caves: Rock-cut caves showing Hindu, Buddhist and Jain sculptures, c 275-550 \ d. 

Endi Silk: A type of silk woven from the silk thread of the non-mulberry silk worm, Assam. 

Fard: Piinlcd cotton shawls from Uttar Pradesh. 

m 

Calichas: Woollen pile carpels. 

Ga/ins: Same as Galichas. 

Gamcha Towel: Shaw l used by a particular group of Nagas. 

Gandhara Period: Indo-Greek Period, c 200 B.C.-200 a.d. 

Gandharvas: Heavenly musicians. 

Ghagras: Wide skirts worn by women in Gujarat and Rajasthan. 

Gomatesvara: Jain divinity. See Shravana Bclgola. 

Gopurams: Temple tower gateways in South India. 

Guti Kinara (Woven gold or silver tape): Ornamental designing done with these tapes on garments in Rajasthan. 

Gabbas: Woollen app.'iquc'd floor coverings from Kashmir. 

Gupta Period: c 320-600 a.d. 

llalebid, Ifoysala Temple: Mvsore Stale, 12th century a.d. 

Halintarakshi (Pigeon's Eyes): Descriptive of a type of gold brocade and its motif. 

Harappa: Excavated site of the Indus Valley civilization, c 2500-1700 b.c. 
llariuna State: A Stale in North-West India. 

Deer Bharat: Brocadc-likc embroidery of Kathiawar, Gujarat. 

Himachal Pradesh: A Himalayan State in North India. 

Jlimru: Brocade of mixed silk and cotton from Andhra Pradesh. 

Hookah: Hubble-bubble. 

Ikat: The mode of tie-d>cing the weft and warp threads before weaving to create the motifs, done in Gujarat, Orissa 
and Andhra Pradesh. 

India : God of Heaven and the f irmament. 
hidrani: Goddess consort of Indra. 

Jalar . Floral patterns plav.J criss-cross on fabr ics. 

Jamdani: Traditional woven figured muslin sari from VVesi Bengal. 

Jamevar Shawl: Traditional brocaded woven woollen shawl of Kashmir* 

Jammu Kashmir: A Stale of India on the North-West. 

J a takas Stories of the Incarnaiions of the Buddha. 

J mnanathpur Basil: Jain Shrine, Mysore State, I2lli century A.D. 

Kadfunha Tree: Tree associated with Sri Krishna and the legends built around His childhood and youth in Gokulu and 
Brindavan 

Kaifasa Temple: Part of the l Horn < aves. Maharashtra State, 7th century \.d 
Kalamkari: Painted fabric done with wax-resist process from Andhia Pia.lcdv 
Kalidasa: India's celebrated Sanskrit poet and dramatist. 

Kalka: Flame. 
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Kmiats: Ornamental textile wall enclosures in the old elaborate tents. 

Kanbi: Type of folk embroidery of Gujarat. 

Kani. Kanikar Shaw l: Traditional woven woollen shawl of Kashmir. 

Kanthu: Folk embroidery done by women by placing layers of old saris one upon the other, quilting them to make a 
shawl, and then making embroidered motifs on them. 

Karas: Heavy ornamental bracelets of North India. 

Karelia!>: Gold and Silver embroidery of Orissa State. 

Kadiida: \ type ol traditional embroidered shawl of Kashmir. Also the name given to a type of fine embroidery done 
in Bihar and in Maharashtra State. 

Kasaii: Embroider} done in chain stitch and cross stitch on saris and fabrics in Mysore State. 

Kausmnbi: Delicately printed line cotton saris of Gujarat. 

Kataski Bel: Gold thread and sequin embroidery of Jaipur, Rajasthan. 

Kerala Stale: A Slate of India on the South-West coast. 

Khajuraho Temple Madhya Pradesh, 11th century a.d. 

Khandagiri : Caves belonging to the Cheta Period, c 180-100 u.c., Andhra Pradesh. 

Katwa: Appliqur embroidery of Bihar. 

Kin-Kfuibs: Gold and silver brocades. 

AY ti Stwubha: Tower of Victory, Chittorgarh, Rajasthan. 

Kolan: • Floor decoration in South India. 

Kotwrak Temple of the Sun: Orissa Slate. 13th century a.d. 

Komi Grass: A type of grass in South India used for weaving mats. 

Krishna Legends: I egends centring round Sri Krishna, the Gopis (milkmaids) and Gopas (cowherds) 

h( " u *“” c : Guld cmbosscd work donc on the jewels set with precious and semi-precious stones to offset and frame 

Kushan Period: c 78-200 a.d. 


Lai slum: Goddess, consort of Lord Vishnu, Second of the Hindu Trinity. 
Laitaria: T ype of tie-dye v rk done in diagonal lines on textiles. 
Lauriva-Sandghar Shrine: .<rd century a.d., Uttar Pradesh. 

Lepakshi Temple: Andhra Pradesh, 14th century a.d. 

Linx‘(iraj Temple Orissa Slate, 10th century a.d. 

Lethal: Ancient excavated siie in Gujarat, c 2500-1700 u.c. 


Madder: Red vegetable dye. 

Mahobharata: Ancient Sanskrit Epic poem of India. 

\luhithulipwtim. Sculpted m the 7tl> century a.d.. containing the earliest rock-cut chariot-like shrines, Madras State. 
Maharashtra [ante: \ State of India on the West coast. ° a 

Madhya Pradesh: A State in Central India. 

M ulras Stan \ Slate of India on he South-East coast. 

Mail revet: The coming Buddha. 

Malikarjuna Temple: Chalukyan temple, Maharashtra State, 6th century a d 

l, "''^ramenulUnSn!i! a ^ C ° mpOSCtJ ° f sma " ^'"-studded mango shapes in gold strung together with an 

Manipur: A part of Assam Slate in North-Lastern India. 

Maurvatt Period: c 321-184 B.c. 

Mazvhar (R pples of Silver): Descriptive of a type of old brocade. 

Menm', Mu Sundaram Temple: Madurai, Madras State, c 1600 a.d. 

’ f Mum-mala: Necklace of golden beads shaped like melon seeds. North India 
Mojhras: Pcrsian-slylc slippers. 

Mohenjo-Daro • Ancient excavated site of the Indus Valley civilization c 2500-1700 n c 
Monahan Decorative gold lacquer work done on camel skin, Raiusthan. 

Mima Silk . Silk woven !i *m the thread of the non-mulberry -oik worm. Assam. 

Mabnul Khas (King's Muslin^ Type of finest traditional muslin woven in India in medieval times. 

Murrain (i cacock x Neck): Type of old gold brocade describing the motif. 

Mirha Silk . Silk woven from the thread of the non-mulbcirv siik worm, Assam 
.Mysore Stale. A State of India in the South. 


\anuluh Embroidered cream coloured felt mg of Kashmir. 

\ a tan rir Shiva as Lord of Die Dance. 

Menial Painted and lacquered craft of Nirmul. Andhra Pradesh. 

Orissa State: A Slate of India on the North-Eastern coast. 
i ndmctnabhuswtuny Temple: Kerala State. 

Pair Headgear: Headdress worn by a pariicular group among the Nagas. 
faitur .school Miniature paintings from the Hill Stales in Himachal I adexh. 

Paithani Sari',. Brocaded woven saris front Paithun. Maharashtra Slate 

Pammporc',: P unted fabrics done by rusks:-wax process froni Kalahari. Andhra Pradesh 

Pallav i op end of the sari. 

PaUava Kings: c 325-897 in South India. 

Pwu nranra ■ A type of Pluilkmi shawl in which ’be flower embroidery has five colours Punjab 

Panna Hazara /Thousand emeralds): Descriptive of a type of old gold and silver brocade with its particular design 
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Parasurama Temple: Orissa State, 9th century a.d. 

Goddess, consort of Lord Shiva, Third of the Hindu Trinity, 
p ta? ; P lcture paintings on cloth, Orissa State. 
p tni j S car f ■ Part of the dress of a particular group among the Magas. 

ratola: Elaborate Ikat mode of wedding saris of Gujarat, where the weft and warp threads are lie-dyed to form the 
motifs when woven. " ulc 

Pavai Koothu: Puppets of Kerala State. 

Phanyeks: Sarong type waist cloths worn in Assam. 

Phulkaris (Flower embroidered shawls): Traditional in Punjab where the work is done with untwisted silk tlread in 
patterns to cover the entire surface. 

Phulwar: Floral pattern intertwining and set all over the surface of the fabric. 

Pipal Tree: Said to be the abode of spirits in mythology. See Bodhi Tree. 

Poothkulli: Woven shawl with fine patterns worn by the Toda tribal people of Ootacamund Madras State 
Puranic: Of ancient Sanskrit scriptural origin; belonging to the Puranas. 

Pushpa Pattas (Flower Cloths): Beautifully woven fabrics of India in medieval times. 

Rafugar: Traditional embroiderer. 

Raj rani Temple: Orissa State, 9th century a.d 
Rajasthan State: A State of India on the West. 

H< ; ro Ihe Sanskrit Epic poem the Ramavann 

Ralh: Embroidered quilt of Gujarat 

Ramappa Temples: Andhra Pradesh' 

Ramayana: Ancient Sanskrit Epic noem of Tndh 

^El t A?rsT W 'M UUar Piad “ h - 3rd century d.c. 

Ratha: Temple chSot Kkta?^ ^ ^ ^ variations ' P ^ ab ' 
costume among the Nagas. 

Rumals • th u pealed wisdom of the Hindu scriptures in Sanskrit, c 1500 b.c. 

umais. Handkerchiefs embroidered in Himachal Pradesh. 

Kungoli . Floor decoration in Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

Sakya Simha: Symbolic of the Buddha as Sakya Simha, the Lion among the Sakvas. 
sat iree: Sacred to the Buddha as He was born in a grove of Sal Trees 
Saloo: Rich brocade from Paithan, Maharashtra State. 

Sanehi: Site of Buddhist shrines, c 250 d.c., Madhya Pradesh. 

San: Dress of the women of India. 

Sarnath: Site of Buddhist Shrines, c 250 B.c., Uttar Pradesh. 

Satavahana Period: c 200 B.C.-200 a.d. 

,he Phulkari cmbroidcrcd shawl “> which ^se many colours are used, Punjab. 

Sairwyoya: Temple City of Gujarat. 

ShamUmas] pTabomte largctSts^’’^ ° f °" e ° f th ® fabrics made “ mcdicva) 

Sheesh Mafial Falar^r^Lr° Ut ^ 3nd,a w ' ,b leather puppets. 

Shikarlwr ii 7u ralace Mirrors, Jaipur, Rajasthan. 

fW Kr,u!ra: SSSsCeSS Bombiy brocate. 

SUpaSastras: Books of Rules for Craftsmen.’ 

Sthapans. Sculptors und stone car\'ers 
Suchindrum Temple: Kerala State. 

embroidery done Iike the Kantba of West Bengal on layers of saris that have been quilted. Special 

Sung a Period: c 184-72 B.c. 

Surhats. Goblets. 

sZya‘ d Thl Su C n°God nati ° n ° f the “ ° f ****** and band block Panting on textiles in Bihar. 

Swarm Work: Heavily encrusted ornamental work on brass or silver, Tanjore. Madras State. 

T^klji 1 - f "nUw[^ r ] 1eum °J E ™P Tes f Mumtaz Mahal and the Kmpcror Shah Jahan at Agra. 
rZZ' - ^ cate * lass ai ? d sold etched craft of Bihar. 

JltZ* l-uP Ik brocade of Surat, Gujarat 

T tJpHta r>mfSh W iSi Ve Ki fr T 1 ^ the !llr “ d of t1lc non-mulberry silkworm in Madhya Pradesh. 

TiU J* u ,ZW IC r Marble Jam temple at Mount Abu, Rajasthan, a.d. 1231 

fe p asr^““ Pradesh ’ d0nc m t,,c ,x4t modc of he dyci »g of the wort and 

Tikka: The vermii ^' C i rS runDin * diagonally on the surface of a fabric. 

Tilak: Same a! . rit°" dot WOfB W Hindu women of Lmha in the centre of the forehead. 



Tilla Work: Embroidery done by stitching gold and silver twisted thread down on the fabric to form patterns, Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Toda Embroidery: Embroidery done by Toda tribal women on their woven shawls in Ootacamund, Madras State. 

Tolu Bommalata (Play of Leather Toys): Puppets of Andhra Pradesh. 

Toradar: Motif of large flowers scattered at even distances on the surface of a fabric. 

Toranas: Gateways at the Sanchi Buddhist shrine, Madhya Pradesh. 

Toram : Decorative embroidered hangings hung on doorways in Gujarat to welcome guests and visitors. 

Tripura: A part of Assam in North-East India. 

Udayagiri: Ancient rock-cut caves, Andhra Pradesh. 

Uttar Pradesh: A State of India in the Gangetic Plain in the North. 

jJ ^ 

Vari-da-Bagh: Types of Phulkari, the silk embroidered shawls of Punjab. 

Vedas: The sacred revealed wisdom of the Hindu scriptures, c 1500 b.c. 

Vedic: The period of the Vedas. 

Vijayanagar: Historical kingdom, 14tn-16th century a.d., Andhra Pradesh. 

Vimala Temple: Marble Jain temple at Mount Abu, Rajasthan, a.d. 1032. 

Vishnu: The Merciful Aspect of God and Second of the Hindu Trinity. 

Vishvakarma: The supreme Architect of Heaven in Vedic times. 

West Bengal: A State of Tndia on the East coast. 

Wheel of Law: Symbolising the Buddha’s first sermon. 

Yakshis: Tree goddesses of Indian mythology. 

Zari: Gold embroidery work. 
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Design Extension Centres. Rajasthan 85 
Design Extension Centres, 'Trivandrum. 88 
Design Extension Wing, Darjeeling, 84 
Design and Ornament, 2 
Dcvadasis, 19 _ 

Development Centre, Toys, 70 

Development Centres. Weaving, 70 

Development of the Crafts, 70 

Dewas, 39 

Dharamsala, 81 

Dharmaraja Rathas, 8 

Dharwar, 35 

Dhup-Chaun, 20, 24 

Dinapur, 40 

Diu, 71 

Divans, 47 

Div an-i-Khas, 14 

Dokhra Metal work. 72, 87, 89 

Doll Centre. Madras, 87 

Doll-making Pilot Centre. 70 

Dolls and i oys, 85, 86, 88, 89 

Donka Dress 21 

Dourukha Shawl, 20 

Dyes, 74 


Early Periods- architecture, 4-7 
1 lephania Caves, 62. 86 
Ellora Caves, 7, 12, 14, 16, 71, 86 
Embroideries, 3. 53, 91 
Embroidered Fabrics, 23-28 
Enamelling, 59, 83 
Endi Silk, 77 

Ftikoppaka. 47 

Experimental Workshop-Research Centre, Calcutta, 84 


Fard, 29 
Farrukabad, 29 
Fatchpur Sikri, 10, 12, 13 
Ferozepur, 81 

Filigree Silver Work, 60, 83 
Floor Coverings, 33 
Floor Decoration, 36, 50 
Floral Ornament, 65 
Frescoes, 15, 16 

Galichas, 33 
Galins, 33 
Gamcha Towel, 21 
Gandhara Period, 7, 55 
Gandharvas, 16 
Garlands, 65 
Gauripur, 92 
Gaya, 29, 46 
Ghagras, 27 
Gharchola, 31 
Ghaziabad, 44 
Goa, 71 

Gold Embroidery, 71, 80, 81, 84, 86, 87 
Gopurams, 8, 87 
Gorahari, 73 
Goti Kinara, 27 
Gubbas, 34 

Gujarat State, 5, 9, 12, 22, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 40, 
42, 44, 45, 47.. 53, 60, 71, 76, 85, 90, 93 
Gupta Period, 4, 7, 15, 62, 82 
Gurdaspur, 29 
Gurgaon, 81 
Gwalior, 86 

Hair Style, 61, 62, 63 
Halebid Hoysala Temple, 9, 11, 58, 87 
Halimtarakshi. 20 
Hand Decoration. 60 
Hand Printing & Dyeing, 28, 76 
Harappa, 5 
Hariana State, 73, 81 
Hawa Mahal, 11 
Head Decoration, 61, 62, 63 
Hcer Bharat, 27 

Himachal Pradesh. 24, 25. 44, 60, 73, 81 
Himru, 22, 84, 86 
Hindus, 55 
Hookah, 22 
Horn Craft, 47, 50 
Hoshiarpur, 33, 44, 48, 73, 81 
Hyderabad, 33, 35, 41, 43, 47, 71 

ikat Tic-dye, 31, 32, 83, 84, 90 
Ikshvaku Period, 7 
Indian Co-operative Union, 91 
Indian Institute of Handloom Technology, 77, 78 
Indore. 76 
Indus Valley, 2 
Indra. 7 
Indrani, 7 

inlay Work -Architecture, 13, 14 
Institute of lndustihil Designs, Patna, 82 
Institute of Tribal Crafts, Ranchi, 82 
Interior Decoration, 36 

Ivory, Bone and Horn Crafts, 47, 49, 51), 81, 85, 87 
Jabalpur. 33 

Jaipur, 10. 29. 35, 42, 49, 59, 64, 85 
Jaisalmcr, 11,13 
Jalar. 21 

Jamdani. 2J, 22, 83 
Jammu and Kashmir, 29, 80 
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Jamevar Shawl, 24 
Jamnagar, 85 
Jasmine Tower, 13 
Jatakas, 4, 15, 18 

Jewelry, 3, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 73, 80, 82, 83, 84, 
85, 86, 88, 96 
Jodhpur, 13, 30, 59, 85 
Jullunder, 40, 81 

Kadamba Tree, 6 
Kailasa Temple, 8, 12,16 
Kalahasti, 33, 84, 90 
Kalakshctra Art Centre, 92 
Kalamkaris, 32, 84, 85, 90 
Kalidasa, 7 
Kalimpong, 84 
Kalka, 19, 29, 43 
Kanats, 36 
Kanbi, 27 

Kanchipuram, 70, 76, 78, 87, 90 

Kanchipuram Saris, 70 

Kangra (Valley), 40, 44, 51, 60, 73, 81 

Kani, Kanikar Shawl, 20, 23 

Kantha Embroidery, 25, 37, 72 

Kapurthala, 29 

Karas, 59 

Karchob, 36 

Karnal, 46 

Kashida Embroidery, 23, 25, 82, 86 

Kashmir, 23,25, 33, 34, 39, 40,41, 42,44,46, 50, 51, 60, 92 

Kasuti Embroidery, 28 

Kausamba Saris, 30 

Kataski Bel Embroidery, 27 

Kerala State, 33, 35, 44, 45, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 64,65, 72, 88 

Khadi, Village industries Commission, 91 

Khajuraho Temple, 8, 86 

Khandagiri, 82 

Khatwa, 37 

Khujra, 82 

Kin-khabs, 19, 20 

Kirti Stamba, 11 

Kolam, 36 

Konarak Temple of the Sun, 9, 63, 82 
Kondapalli, 47 

Korai Grass Crafts, 51, 87, 88 
Komad Saris, 22 
Kosi Silk, 86 
Kothakota, 70 

Krishna Legends, 11, 19, 24, 45, 49, 64 

Krishnagai - 84 

Kufigari Metal Work. 88 

Kulu (valley), 40, 44, 51, 60, 81 

Kumbhakonim 41 

Kundun Work, 59 

Kushan Period, 6, 53, 56, 62 


Lacquerware, 45, 46, 83, 85, 86, 89 
Ladakh, 60 
Laharia, 31 
Lakshmi, Goddess, 62 
Lauriya-Nandghar Shrine, 6 
Leather Work, 51, 84 
Lepakshi Temple, 16, 72 
i ingaraj Temple, 58 
Lothal, 5, 85 

Lucknow, 19, 40, 41, 44, 53, 69 
Ludhiana, 44 


Maangaa-Maalay, 59 
Madder, 18 

Madhya Pradesh, 5, 6 8 
64, 71, 73, 76. 86/ 89 


19, 20, 26, 34, 41, 42, 44, 46, 


Madras, 35, 76 

Madras State, 8,22, 30,32,35,40,41,43,44,45,49, 51,52, 
58, 60, 63, 65, 69, 70, 72, 76, 77, 87, 92 
Madurai, 40, 43, 45, 58, 87 
Mahabharata, 19, 33, 45, 52 

Mahabalipuram, 8, 45, 87 ^ __ 

Maharashtra State, 7, 12, 22, 28, 30, 36, 40, 43, 6~, 71, 77, 
86 

Maheshwar, 26, 86 
Maitreya, 7 
Makrana, 85 
Malikarjuna Temple, 86 
Mandi, 81 

Manipur, 21, 26, 45, 66 
Marble Work, 12, 13, 14 
Masulipatam, 32 
Mathura, 6, 7, 44, 56 
Mats, 51, 72, 82 
Mauryan Period, 6, 56, 61, 82 
Mazchar, 20 

Medieval Period—Architecture, 7-11 

Meenakshi Sundaram Temple, 58, 87 

Merta, 34 

Metal Work, 41-43 

Mirzapur, 33, 34 

Modibidri, 70 

Moghul Period, 12, 18, 64, 65 
Mohan-mala, 59 

Mohenjo-Daro, 2, 4, 5, 18, 23, 39, 55, 61 
Mojhras, 52 
Monabatti, 53, 85 
Moradabad. 81 

Mother-of-Pearl Inlay Work, 50 
Muga Silk, 21, 77, 83 
Mulmul Khas, 18 
Murgala, 20 

Murshidabad, 41, 42, 44, 48, 73 
Musical Instruments, 70 
Mutkn Silk, 76, 77, 83 

Muzalfamagar, 36 „ _ _ .. 

Mysore State, 9, 11, 12, 28, 36, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, p3, /0, 
72, 76, 87, 88 


Nachiarcoil, 87 
Naga Hills, 21 
Nagina, 44 
Nalanda, 82 

Namdah rugs, 33, 34, 80, 85 
Nasik, 30, 43 
Nataraja, 58 
Nutingram, 72 
Nirmal Work, 47, 84 


Ori“at n c d 8 7 9, 20. 32. 33. 36, 42. 44. 45, 48,50, 51. 52, 
60, 63, 64, 72, 82, 83, 89 


Padmanabhaswamy Temple, 72, 88 

Pag Headgear, 21 . ^ „ 

Pahari School of Miniature Painting, 24, 59 

Painted Fabrics, 32 

Paithani Saris, 86 

Palampores 33 

Pal a Sena School, 57, 82 

Palangposhes, 29 

Palghat, 51 

Pal lav, 8, 20, 2L 22, 25, 28, 30, 32, 61, 86, 90 

Pallavn Kings, 8 

Palm Leaf Craft 

Panchranga, 24 

Panipat. 81 

Punnu Hazara, 21, 22 



Papier Mach82, 85, 86, 87, 89, 92 
Parasuram Temple, 8 
Paripada, 32 
Parvati, Goddess, 58, 62 
Patalipidra, 82 
Patan, 32, 85 
Patas, 83 
Pathamadai, 51 
Patna. 29, 35. 40, 42, 46 
Patni Scarf, 21 
Palo la, 31, 32, 85 
Pattadalcal, 86 
Pavai Koothu, 52 
Phanyeks, 26 
V^hulkari, 24, 25, 81 
Pilot Development Centres, 70 
Pilot Project Areas, 77 
Pineapple Fibre Research 70 
Pipal Tree, 5, 7 
Pith Animals, 84 
Pochampalli, 32, 84, 90 


Poona, 43 

Pootbkulli Shawl, 28 

Pottery. 3, 39, 40. 41, 84, 8s, 90, 91, 93 

Pottery Craft Centre, 70 

Pratapgarh, 86 

Printed Fabrics, 28-32 

Punjab State, 24, 25, 27, 29, 34, 40, 41, 44, 46, 48 


73, 81 

Puppets, 52, 84, 87 
Puranic, 2 
Puri, 36, 48, 82 
Purnea, 29, 42 
Pushpa Pattas, 18 
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Rafugar, 20, 23 
Raichur, 47 
RaiRarh, 86 
Rajurani Temple, 8 

Raiastnan State, 9. 10, 13, 14, 22, 27 t 29, 31, 33, 34, 40, 
42, 44, 45, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 58, 59, 64, 65. 71, 73, 84, 
85, 89 
Ralli, 37 
Rama, 55 

Ramappa Temples. 84 
Raruayana, 9, 19, 33, 52, 55 
Rampur, 40 

Rampurva Monument, 6 
Ranakpur Temple, 9 
Ranchi, 29, 46 
Rangoli. 16 
Rasmi-Secsha, 24 
Ratlias, 19, 45 
Ratnagiri, 40 
Rava Dress, 21 

Regional Design Centres. All India Handicrafts Board, 
71,79,88.91 

Regional Handicrafts Training Institute for Women, 70, 

71 

Rcwa. 86 
Rig Veda, 4, 55 
Rohtak, 81 
Rome, 18 

Rumalb, 24, 30, 84, 90 


Saharanpur. 44, 82 
Sakya Simha, 5 
Sal Tree. 5, 6 
Salem. 35 51, 77, 78 
Saloo, 22 
Samba Ip ur, 32 
Samovars, 41 


Sanchi, 6, 57, 86 
Sandalwood Work, 45, 85, 87 
Sandstone Work, 85 
Sanganer, 29, 30 
Sarasvati, Goddess, 58 

Saris, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 36, 37, 61, 70 72 
81,83,84,86,87,90, 92,94 * * ’ 

Sarnath, 6, 7 
Satavahana Period, 6, 56 
Satranga, 24 
Satrap Period, 62 
Satrunjaya, 9 
Savantwadi, 86 

School of Design, Srinagar, 80 
Screw Pine Craft, 88 
Sea Shell Craft, 88 
Shabnam, 18 
Shadow Plays, 52 
Shahabad, 35 
Shamianas, 33, 36 
Shawls, 20, 23, 29 
Sheesh Mahal, 14 
Sheopur, 86 
Shikarharan, 19 
Shilpi Kendra, 86 
Shiva, 16, 58, 62 
Sholapur, 77 
Sikandra, 13 
Sikki Embroidery’, 25 
Sikki Grass Craft, 51, 82 
Silpa Sastras, 2 
Silpasree Industrial Centre, 93 
Silver Chakram Work, 88 
Silver Work, 41-43 
V Simla, 51, 60, 81 
Sirkap, 55 
Sirsukh, 55 
Sita, 56 

Soft Stone Craft, 73 
Somnath Temple, 9 
Srinagar, 33, 46, 92 

State Design Extension Centre, Ahmedabad, 85 
Sthapatis, 2 

Stone Carving— Architecture, 4-11 
Stone Carving Craft, 81, 82, 83, 85 
Stone Screens, 11-13 
Suchindrum Temple, 72 88 
Sujani Embroidery, 36, 37, 82 
Sunga Period, 5, 56, 61, 62 
Suraj, 51 „ 

Surat. 40, 45, 76, 77, 85 
Surhais, 40, 41, 43 
Sursand Tie-dye, 32, 82 
Surya, 9 
Swamimalai, 87 
Swami Work, 43 


Taj Mahal. 10, 13, 14 
Takuli Craft, 82 
Tanchoi, 77 

1 arjjoie, 30, 35, 41, 51.72, 87 
Tanjorc Art Metal Plates, 87 
Ta mr Silk, 20, 78, 86 
Taxila, 55 
Teipala Temple, 9 
Telia Rumals, 32 
reirple Lamps, 87 
Temple Sculpture, 4-11 
Tcrcna, 21 
Terracottas, 83, 89 
Tlmngazy, 85 

Theatre Craft Museum, 75 
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Tic-dye Fabrics, 28, 30, 31, 32, 85, 87 
Tikka, 65 
Tilak, 65 
Tilla Work, 25 
Tirucherapalli, 51 
Tirunelvelli, 51 
Toda Embroidery, 28, 70 
Tolu Bommlata, 52 
Tonk, 85 
Toradar, 21 
Torans, 6, 37 
Traditional Furniture, 85 
Training Centre for Designing, 81 
Travancore, 49 
Tripura, 21 
Trivandrum, 88 

Udaipur, 11, 13, 30, 34, 85 
Uday Villa, 93 
Udayagiri, 7, 82 

Uttar Pradesh, 6, 7, 19, 25, 27, 29, 34, 40, 41, 42, 44, 46, 
50, 53, 73, 76, 81, 89, 90 

Vaishali, 82 

Varanasi, 19, 42, 76, 77, 78, 82 
Vari-da-Bagli, 24 


Vedas, 18 
Vedic, 2, 45 
Vellore, 33, 41, 63 
Vijayanagar, 84 
Vijayawada, 76 
Vikramshali, 82 
Vimala Temple, 9 
Vishnu, 57, 62, 63 
Vishwakarma, 2 
Vizagapatnam, 49 

Warangal, 33 
Weavers Cooperatives, 76 
Weavers Service Centres, 76, 77, 78, 79, 91 
West Bengal, 20, 21, 22, 29, 34, 36, 37, 40, 41, 42, 48, 50, 
51, 72, 83, 89, 90, 93 
Wheel of Law, 5, 7 
Wood Block Printing, 19, 28-30, 32 
Wood Furniture, 93 
Wood Work, 3, 43, 45, 47, 84, 85, 91 
Woven Fabrics, 18-23 

Yaksbis, 6, 56, 61 

Zari, 71, 80, 81, 84, 86, 87 
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